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The  International  American  Railroad,  w'hich  has  been  reported  on 
favorably  by  the  International  American  Congress  now  in  session  at 
Washington,  to  extend  through  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
connecting  all  the  principal  cities  of  these  countries,  would  be  an  im¬ 
portant  step  toward  bringing  the  United  States  into  closer  relations  with 
the  rest  of  America,  The  engineering  and  financial  difficulties  of  such 
a  scheme  are  enormous,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  under¬ 
taken  and  completed  before  the  world  is  many  years  older. 

Apropos  of  trusts,  four  curious  facts — coincidences,  shall  we  call  them  ? 
—have  to  be  recorded.  During  the  past  year  the  Salt  Union  in  England 
raised  the  price  of  salt  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  some  descriptions  and 
largely  in  all;  the  export  trade  in  salt  from  Great  Britain  fell  off  about 
25  per  cent.;  the  dividend  paid  by  the  Salt  Union  was  10  per  cent.,  in¬ 
stead  of  20  per  cent,  as  predicted  in  the  prospectus  w’hen  the  dear  public 
w’as  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Trust.  Fourth,  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Brunner,  Mono  &  Co.,  which  controls  such  large  salt  interest^ 
that  every  effort  was  made,  in  vain,  to  secure  its  adhesion  to  the  trus 
scheme,  has  just  declared  a  dividend  of  30  per  cent.  This  last  circum¬ 
stance  would  seem  to  point  the  moral  that  it  is  better  to  remain  outside 
of  a  trust  than  to  join  it. 


The  threatened  disaster  to  the  mining  interests  of  Colorado,  viz  :  the 
closing  down  of  the  lead  producing  mines  in  that  State,  more  especially 
the  champion  producer,  Henriett  and  Maid,  in  consequence  of  the  admis¬ 


sion  of  Mexican  fluxing  silver  ores,  has  not  yet  taken  place.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  fortunate  owmers  of  the  above  mentioned  mine  have  just 
been  able  to  make  a  contract  for  the  delivery  of  150  tons  of  ore  a  day  for 
one  year  to  the  Pueblo  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  on  better  terms 
than  ever  obtained  before,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  flux¬ 
ing  ores  from  Mexico  has  been  again  growing  in  volume  since  the  check 
given  to  it  by  the  Treasury  instructions  of  July  last.  The  true  situation  is 
becoming  better  understood  now  than  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  on 
the  subject,  when  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  almost  alone 
stood  out  for  the  right ;  and  we  have  had  representatives  of  many  of  the 
great  lead  smelting  w’orks  which  had  opposed  the  free  entry  of  Mexican 
fluxing  ores  assure  us  that  they  now  recognize  the  correctness  of  our 
views,  admitting  that  these  ores  are  absolutely  essential  to  maintain  the 
important  smelting  industry  of  this  country. 

In  consequence  of  somewhat  incorrect  and  exaggerated  statements  a 
to  the  extent  of  the  proved  portion  of  the  Witwatersrand  gold  field  in  the 
Transvaal,  which  from  time  to  time  appear  in  print,  we  may  state  on 
the  authority  of  a  prominent  mining  engineer  who  has  been  resident 
in  that  district  more  than  seven  months,  that,  taking  Johannesburg  as  a 
center,  a  distance  of  8  miles  east  and  12  miles  west  contains  all  the  really 
first-class  mines.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  within  this  distance 
all  the  properties  which  have  been  taken  up  are  payable,  as  there  are 
numerous  gaps,  where  either  the  ‘'reefs,”  as  the  ledges  of  vein  matter  are 
called  there,  are  so  faulted  that  they  are  not  capable  of  being  economi¬ 
cally  worked,  or  they  are  too  poor  to  pay.  Outside  of  the  limits  above 
mentioned,  ihese  reefs  are  found  intermittently,  but  they  are  not  yet  of 
really  proved  value.  Within  the  limits  referred  to  there  are  being  worked 
mines  with  a  richer  average  value  of  ore  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
excepting  the  Mount  Morgan  in  Queensland.  There  is  no  Main  Reef,  so 
often  referred  to.  There  are  a  number  of  parallel  beds  of  conglomerates 
and  they  pinch  and  widen  again  and  occasionally  disappear  altogether, 
and  these  beds  as  worked  in  the  different  properties  cannot  yet  be  corre¬ 
lated,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  conglomerate  bed  can  be  traced  cofi- 
tinuously  for  more  than  a  mQe.  The  greatest  depth  obtained  is  still  short 
of  300  feet  measured  on  the  incline,  and  at  this  depth  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  diminution  either  in  the  size  or  value  of  the  beds.  The 
gold,  however,  as  usual  below  water  level,  is  not  free,  but  is  contained  in 
the  pyrites.  Nobody  of  course  can  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  future  of 
these  fields,  but  it  is  apparently  very  promising,  and,  with  American 
mining  men,  methods  and  machinery,  the  monthly  output,  now  between 
$700,000  and  $800,000,  would  be  largely  increased. 


From  advanced  sheets  of  the  report  of  the  Allouez  Mining  Company, 
we  are  enabled  to  publish  the  following  summary  of  the  work  done  and 
results  attained  in  the  year  1889. 

Considering  some  disadvantages  under  which  this  company  has  worked 
in  the  past,  and  chief  among  which  is  the  exceedingly  low  percentage  of 
copper  in  the  rock  mined,  this  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
possibly  the  Copper  Falls,  the  most  economically  worked  mine  in  the 
Lake  District,  which  is  about  equivalent  to  saying,  in  the  world.  The 
cost  of  mining,  less  than  86  cents  per  ton,  of  stamping  and  concentrating,  42 
cents  per  ton, and  a  total  cost  of  §1.50  per  ton  mined  and  §1.69  per  ton  milled, 
is  a  magnificent  record  for  so  hard  a  rock.  The  total  actual  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  marketing  copper  was,  however,  12-8  cents  per  pound, 
and  this  is  above  a  normal  price  for  the  metal — so  that 
unless  some  reduction  can  be  effected  in  these  very  low 
costs,  this  report  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  Allouez  mine, 
is  one  of  that  most  dangerous  class — “  too  poor  to  pay  and  too  rich  to  let 
go.”  There  is,  however,  a  prospect  of  a  better  result  in  the  future;  a  large 
amount  of  dead  work  has  been  done  and  ground  opened,  and  this  will 
permit  of  a  better  selection  of  rock  for  the  mill;  we  may.  therefore,  expect 
a  somewhat  higher  yield  of  the  rock  milleii  and  this  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  copper,  we  hope,  below  the  danger  line. 

Great  credit  is  certainly  due  to  the  officers  at  the  mine,  mider  the  lead 
of  Mr.  Fred.  Smith,  agent,  and  to  Mr.  John  Stanton,  the  treasurer  of 
the  company,  who  administers  and  supervises  all  its  business.  Mr. 
ST.4.NTON  has  been  a  valuable  officer  for  the  Allouez,  as  those  who  recol¬ 


lect  its  former  condition  must  admit. 


SUMMARY  OP  RESULTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1889. 

Tons  of  rock  mined  .  . . . 

Tons  of  rock  hoisted . 

Tons  of  lock  treated  at  mill . 

Refined  copper  per  ton  of  rock  mined . 

Refined  copper  ^er  ton  of  rock  milled . 

Total  yield  of  mineral . 

Total  yield  of  refined  copper  . 

Cost  of  mining,  per  ton  of  rock  milled . 

Cest  of  hoisting,  per  ton  of  rock  milled . 

Cost  of  selecting  and  breaking,  per  ton  of  rock  milled. . . . 
Cost  of  general  surface  expenses  (less  rents),  per  ton  of 

rock  milled . 

Cost  of  transportation  to  mill,  per  ton  of  rock  mille^ . 

Cost  of  stamping  and  sepmating,  per  ton  of  rock  milled.. 

Cost  of  expenses  on  mineral,  per  ton  of  rock  milled . 

Total  net  working  expanses,  pier  ton  of  rock  milled . 

Total  net  working  expenses,  per  ton  of  rock  mined . 

Cost  of  freight,  smelting  and  marketing  product,  includ- 

New  York  office  expienses,  pier  ten  of  rock  milled . 

Gross  value  of  product,  pier  ton  of  rock  milled  — . 

Cost  of  copiier  marketed  andadl  expienses  piaid,  pier  piound 


131,400 

126,125 


116,608 
13,V5  lbs. 
15, Vs  lbs. 
2.516,490  lbs. 
1.762,816  lbs. 
$0.8578 
.1318 


.1478 


.0532 

.0520 

.4188 

.0270 

1.6884 

1.4980 

.2462 

1.8268 

.1280 
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LET  THE  OOVEBKMEHT  BELT  E7EB1B0DT. 


The  e5ect  of  the  special  legislation  and  special  bounty  some  of  the 
silver  men  are  asking  from  Congress  is  already  becoming  apparent.  The 
agricxiltural  classes,  whcse  retd  of  public  help  are  greater  than  those 
of  any  others,  are  putting  forward  their  claims.  Senator  Vance  has,  at 
the  request  of  the  Farmere’  Alliance,  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  which 
calls  for  the  erection  in  every  county  of  the  United  States  of  a  Federal 
warehouse,  in  which  the  owners  of  agricultural  products  may  deposit  the 
same  and  receive  treasury  notes  for  80  or  85  per  cent,  of  the  market 
value  of  these  products,  the  notes  to  become  part  of  the  public  currency. 

Of  course  every  advocate  of  the  silver  warehouse  scheme  will  assert  that 
the  agricultural  warehouse  plan  is  preposterous,  and  not  much  better  than 
the  plan  proposed  some  time  ago  by  a  Cliicago  paper  that  the  Government 
purchase  all  the  whiskey  manufactured,  and  issue  therefor  legal  tender 
certificates,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  proposed  silver  certificates  ; 
and  it  is  claimeki  for  whiskey  that,  as  a  basis  of  currency,  it  would  have 
the  unique  advantage  of  increasing  in  value  with  age,  thus  earning  its 
own  interest,  and  after  a  certain  number  of  years  the  Government  might 
sell  a  portion  for  the  cost  of  the  whole,  and  would  tlius  make  a  handsome 
profit.  Yet  this  proposition  no  doubt  appears  very  absurd  to  nearly  every 
one.  The  Faimere’  Alliance  consider  its  plan  to  have  Government 
warehouses  a  very  serious  one.  Next  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  lead 
melters  and  the  copper  pmducets  and  ircn  furnaces  to  ask  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  endorse  their  warehouse  certificates  or  to  buy  theii'  products  at 
some  fictitious  “  market  price.” 

W hen  the  government  buys  what  every  one  produces,  and  pensions  every 
individual  in  the  nation  with  the  taxes  collected  from  every  one,  we  shall 
have  arrived  at  Bellamy’s  ideal  state,  and  the  government  will,  of  course, 
then  dictate  what  shall  be  produced  and  who  shall  produce  it.  We  consfess 
the  Bellamy  scheme  seems  to  us  to  be  a  sensible  and  practical  plan,  com¬ 
pared  with  some  of  the  schemes  prciKJsed,  and  we  are  accustoming  our- 
g^lves  to  “looking  forward”  to  its  adoption  at  an  early  date  if  the  present 
craze  for  government  help  in  every  industry  and  by  every  individual 
continues.  Before  long  we  may  expect  every  business  to  di’aw  a  bounty 
in  some  shape  and  every  individual  to  get  a  pension. 


THE  HE  7  LEAP  SMELTIKQ  COMBINATION. 

The  lead  smelters  of  the  country,  outside  of  those  in  the  white  lead 
trust,  are  reported  to  have  taken  steps  looking  to  a  consolidation  of 
nearly  all  the  furnaces  in  the  United  States.  They  are  very  desirous  of 
having  it  underetood  that  their  organization  is  no  trust.  What  they 
have  done,  or  what  they  are  proposing  to  do,  appears  to  be  to  organize  a 
company  called  the  United  States  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  $25,000,000,  divided,  it  is  said,  into  $15,000,000  of  common  stock 
and  $10,000,000  of  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock.  This  capital  is  intended  to 
cover  the  purchase  of  all  the  lead  smelting  and  refining  works  in  the 
country,  and  not  merely  the  works  mentioned  on  another  page. 

The  valuation  of  the  several  works  was  left  to  Mr.  Anton  Filers,  who 
w’e  undei-stand  examined  the  works  and  books  of  all  the  companies,  and 
finally  decided  upon  the  percentage  of  the  whole  capital  each  concern 
was  entitled  to.  His  decision,  communicated  to  the  party  interested  only, 
was  accepted  by  all,  which  rvas  a  very  gratifying  evidence  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Mr.  Filers  is  held  by  his  confteris. 

We  understand  this  great  combination,  which  aims  at  controlling  all 
the  lead  smelters  outside  of  those  now  in  the  ill-savored  “white  lead  trust,” 
is  organized  with  most  virtuous  intentions.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  a 
“  fair  remuneration  ”  on  the  capital  invested  will  require  the  price  of 
lead  to  be  advanced  beyond  4  or  4^  cents  a  pound,  only  sufficient  to  allow 
the  miner  a  living  price,  the  railroad  a  fair  freight  and  the  smelter  a 
moderate  profit  (say  20  per  cent.)  on  his  investment. 

Now  every  one  recognizes  .that  a  lead  smelting  works,  like  a  rolling 
mill  or  steel  works  plant,  becomes  antiquated  in  about  five  years  and  has 
to  be  renewed,  so  that  the  profit  while  running  has  to  cover  this  large  and 
usually  neglected  item  of  depreciation. 

Whether  the  human  nature  which  has  wrecked  so  many  virtuous  resolves 
of  moderation  in  the  demands  of  those  wielding  absolute  pow'er  may  not 
interfere  with  the  full  realization  of  these  good  intentions  we  cannot  say, 

'  but  we  “have  our  doubts.”  It  is  true  that  the  lead  smelting  business  of 

this  country  of  late  years  has  not  paid  in  fair  proportion  to  the  risk  to 
the  investment  involved,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  some  cases  prices 
paid  for  silver-lead  ores  have  been  greater  than  their  intrinsic  value 
would  justify. 

The  success  of  this  combination,  like  that  of  all  others,  wdll  depend  on 
the  degree  of  prudence  and  economy  with  which  its  affairs  are  admin¬ 
istered.  Theoretically  it  is  easy  to  show — and  it  is  a  favorite  argument  of 
those  w  ho  favor  trusts  and  combinations— that  concentraticn  of  manu¬ 
facturing  permits  of  making  great  economies,  by  cutting  down  general 
expenses  of  management  and  of  sales,  by  saving  in  transportation  on  the 
I  raw  and  manufactured  material,  and  by  running  only  the  most  economical 

t  works,  and  running  those  full  time  which  are  best  situated  to  supply  the 


market  economically.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  how  economies  equal  to  a 
very  satisfactory  dividend  on  the  whole  capital  can  thus  be  effected 
without  increasing  the  cost  to  consumers  of  lead  or  lessening 
the  price  paid  to  miners  for  their  ore.  Unfortunately  practice 
and  theory  do  not  often  agree  in  this  matter,  and  the  almost 
univeKal  practice  of  combinations  which  actually  monopolize  any  article 
is,  first,  to  cut  down  the  price  of  the  raw  material  they  buy;  second,  to 
charge  more  for  their  own  services — i.  e.,  a  higher  smelting  charge — and, 
third,  to  charge  consumers  more  for  what  they  produce — that  is,  a  higher 
price  for  lead.  As  the  combination  can  foice  the  railroads  to  carry  for 
less,  and  the  miners  are  obliged  to  take  what  the  only  purchaser  will  give 
for  ore,  and  as  all  the  expenses  of  smelting  and  refining  are  capable  of 
being  largely  reduced  by  a  proper  distribution  of  the  work,  the  combina¬ 
tion  generally  makes,  for  a  time,  extremely  liberal  profits. 

It  18  very  rarely,  however,  that  we  find  strict  economy  practiced  either 
by  companies  or  individuals  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  and  if  a 
monopoly  can  keep  up  “fair  profits” — itself  being  the  sole  judge  of  what 
is  “  fair” — by  simply  adding  a  quarter  or  half  z  cent  a  pound  on  the  lead 
produced  (which  in  this  particular  case  w’ould  be  equal  to  from  three  to 
six  per  cent,  on  the  entire  capital  of  the  company),  it  is  very  difficult  to 
enforce  strict  economy  in  the  work. 

Competition  in  trade  seems  necessary  to  insure  economy  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  manufacturing,  and  as  monopohes,  under  whatever  name  known, 
arc  not  subjected  to  this  necessary  stimulus,  they  come  ultimately  with 
practical  unanimity,  and,  notwithstanding  any  virtuous  resolutions  with 
which  they  may  have  started  out,  to  select  the  easier  w'ay  of  keeping  up 
what  they  consider  “fair  profits” — namely,  by  squeezing  the  producers  of 
the  raw  material,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  extorting  unreason¬ 
ably  high  prices  from  the  consumer  on  the  other — occasionally  they 
squeeze  the  transportation  company,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  The  “  w’hite  lead  trust”  is  illustrating  the  squeezing  of  con- 
sumei’s,  having  advanced  the  prices  of  white  lead  in  a  wholly  unwar¬ 
ranted  manner.  The  new  lead  smelters’  combinaticn  is  said  to  have  been 
formed  partly  to  relieve  itself  of  the  oppression  of  this  “  white  lead  trust,” 
which  advances  the  prices  of  certain  ores  beyond  their  actual  value,  with 
the  view  of  freezing  out  the  rival  smeltem,  the  “  trust  ”  being  able  to 
recoup  from  the  consumers  of  white  lead  the  money  with  which  to 
carry  on  this  “  freezing-out  ”  process.  The  influence  of  the  “trust” 
upon  the  pig  lead  market  is  considered  dangerous  also,  being  by 
far  the  largest  factor  in  it.  Now  the  new  smelters’  combination  can  put 
up  corroding  works  of  its  own  and  force  down  the  price  of  white  lead,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  some  “arrangement”  may  be  made  by  which  the 
more  or  less  helpless  miners  will  think  they  find  themsAves  squeezed, 
whether  they  are  so  or  not.  When  they  find  the  price  of  lead  advanced 
and  the  price  of  ore  decreased  their  ill  will  will  go  out  to  both  combina¬ 
tions,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  build  up  new,  improved,  rival  smeltei‘8, 
and  the  past  will  be  lived  over  again.  This  will  be  the  result,  unless 
veiy  great  moderation  be  exercised — and  we  confess  our  faith  in  this 
contingency  is  not  without  serious  doubts,  for  it  has,  as  a  foundation, 
a  long  and  intimate  study  of  the  practical  working  of  trade  combinations. 
We  hope  for  the  best,  or,  as  the  old  frontiersman  put  it,  “  We  trust  in  God 
and  keep  our  powder  dry.” 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Steam  Engine  and  the  Indicator:  Their  origin  and  progressive 
developn.ent,  including  the  most  recent  examples  of  steam  and  gas-mo'^ors, 
together  with  the  indicator,  its  principles,  its  utility  and  its  application. 
By  William  Barnet  Le  Van.  Illustrated  by  205  engravings,  chiefly  of 
indicator  cards.  Philadelphia,  Henry  Carey  Baird  &  Co.  8vo.,  469  pp. 
Price  $4. 

The  author  is  one  of  those  well  meaning,  but  unfortunate  engineers  of 
the  old  school,  who  having  spent  nearly  a  lifetime  of  usefulness  in  the 

Eractical  field,  thinks  himself  called  on  in  his  later  days  to  write  a  book. 

le  has  felt  the  usual  “  long  felt  w^ant”  or,  as  he  expr^ses  it  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  “  having  felt  personally  the  want  of  more  practical  information  on 
the  subject  than  is  contained  in  existing  works,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
writer  to  supply  such  want.”  Why  he  should'feel  such  a  want  does  not 
appear,  for  he  “gladly  acknowledges  the  assistance  afforded  him  by 
the  practical  treatises  of  Main  and  Brown,  Stillman,  Porter.  Salter, 
Graham,  and  others,  the  engineering  periodicals,  and  above  all  by  the  late 
John  W.  Nystrom,”  and  these  and  the  hundred  other  works,  both  prac¬ 
tical  and  theoretical,  on  steam  engines  and  the  indicator,  should  have 
filled  the  aching  void,  without  the  neci  ssity  of  this  authoi’s  labor  in  writing 
a  new  book  of  over  400  pages.  We  fear  the  “  long  felt  want”  was  not  a 
want  of  information  on  the  subject  written  about,  but  simply  an  ambition 
to  write  a  book,  and  so  add  to  his  tiiumphs  as  a  practical  engineer  the 
crown  of  authorship. 

He  has  succeeded  not  only  in  writing  his  bcok,  but  in  finding  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  inflict  it  on  the  world,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  or  discredit 
of  having  written  one  of  the  woret  books  on  steam  that  has  probably  ever 
issui  d  from  the  American  press.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Nysti-om,  who  had 
previously  published  a  most  valuable  engineei-s’  pocket  book,  wrote  a 
b(X)k  in  which  he  took  exception  to  the  definition  of  the  terms  force, 
power,  space,  work,  energy,  etc.,  in  universal  use  among  educated  engi¬ 
neers  and  w  riters  on  mechanics.  He  claimed  there  were  three  elementary 
quantities,  force,  velocity,  and  time,  and  that  the  three  quantities,  pow  er, 
space,  and  work,  were  functions  of  these  elements.  Thus,  he  contended, 
space  is  not  an  element,  but  a  fimetion  ;  namely,  the  product  of  velocity 
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and  time.  Mr.  Nystrom’s  views  created  a  little  discussion  in  some  tech-  C0BBE8F0NDENCE. 

nical  journals  at  the  time,  but  they  were  not  accepted  by  the  engi-  ......  j 

TiPPrincr  r»rnfp<NinTi  mfl  wpr..  nllnwpd  fall  intn  a  dosprvpfl  nhlivinn  Mr  ^  « invite  correspondence  upon  mattersof  interest  to  the  industries  of  miningand 
neenng  protes.ion,  anu  were  auowea  to  laii  mto  a  aoservea  ooiivion.  Mr.  metallurgy,  (lomnmnications  should  invariablr  be  accompanied  with  the  name  and 

Le  Van  now  resurrects  them,  and  gives  them  a  most  prominent  place  in  address  of  the  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  published  when  so  requested. 

his  introduction.  How  he  makes  use  of  these  discarded  definitions  may  All  letters  soould  be  addressed  to  the  MANAGING  EDITOR. 

be  seen  in  the  following  sentence  :  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 

of  the  heat  represents  force,  then  the  space  occu-  BilvTT^s  in  Honduras, 

pied  by  the  heat  must  evidenjy  represent  the  product  of  velocity  and  editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

tune.”  We  doubt  if  Dr.  Tyndall  himself  would  recoghize  this  paraphrase  giR-For  this  particular  instance  of  ‘-i-ushing  into  print,”  your  corre- 
of  “heat  is  a  mode  of  motion.”  tw..  V.„..  o  ..o.*  of  iRo 


Sir — For  this  particular  instance  of  “i-ushing  into  print,”  your  corre- 
.  rT  •  u  j  1  11  wu  T  1.  j  .u  cn.^  ™  Ti.  spondent  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Louis  Janin.,  Jr,  must  bear  a  part  of  the 

Cliaptei^I  13  headed,  Who  invented  the  Steam  Engine  r’  Its  open-  bWe-it  being  instigated  mainly  by  the  peruskl  of  his  interesting  article 
ng  para^ph  mil  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  author  s  d^gn  fied  and  class-  January  18th  on  the  ores  of  the  Ontario  mine.  Such  ar¬ 

eal  method  of  h^dhng  the  Queen  s  En-lish.  “  If  like  Topsy,  any  ticles  are  instructive,  li4  those  of  Ottokar  Hofmann  on  the  ores  of  the 
nvention  ‘  wasn  t  bom,  but  ‘  growed  tj  tliat  of  the  steam  engine.  Go  Francisco  del  Oro  mine,  and  the  exchange  of  facts  as  well  as  opinions 
reader,  to  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  and^ask  for  Mr.  Bennet  ^  advantageous  all  around. 

W^dcroft  8  translated  edition  now  out  of  print,  of  Hero  s  book  of  A.  M.,  ^^e  first  place,  I  must  thank  Mr.  Janin  for  having  done  me  the 

doU4,  or,  say,  tiie  year  .iuu  D.  L  .•  •  mi  u  justice  to  credit  me  with  being  the  fii-st  to  point  out  the  ditfeience  be- 

Another  gem  is  found  on  page  41 :  “  ^7  men  ot  genius  fill  obscure  solubility  and  chloridatTon.*  Being  sVlong  familiar  with  that  dif- 

grayes,  in  wh^e  souls  the  living  fire  of  ^try,  or  the  bright  sparks  of  I  niet  with  the  circumstances  described,  I  should  probably 

genius,  lay  hidden  and  lost,  merely  want  ng  op^rtumty  or  fortuitous  j  commenced  my  investigations  where  Mr.  Janin  ended  his,  %  ascei- 
circumstances  to  have  enabled  them  to  sh^  a  lustre  over  their  race,  And  ^^e  percentage  of  actoal  chlorid  Uion,  and  seeking  to  improve  it. 

msomeretiredsppt  may  remam  Die  mortal  tenemientf^^^^  which  the  Certainly  I  should  never  attribute  the  duficulty  to  the  presence  of  base 
soulof  an  Arkwright,  a  Davy  a  Watt  an  Evans  OT  metals  iA  the  quicksilver,  for,  however  injurious  that  may  be  in  amai- 

fleJ,  which  m3rely  wante  J  education  and  opportunities  for  its  develop-  gamation  of  «iefu/fic  gold,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  positive  advantage 
ment.”  We  never  before  saw  Gray’s  elegy  brought  into  technical  htera-  treatment  of  a  filver  compound  such  as  Ag  Cl.  ^ 

.  jTr  , _ .  J  TT„„.  o„.i  Tvr  4.  17  But  facts,  unless  backed  by  some  great  name,  are  apt  to  make  their 

J  1 1  ^  ^  o  ^ay  slowly,  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  metallurgists  who  never  saw, 

Sion,  and  1  es  t  ®  Th^n  fniir.w  aVwnt  Riin  1  ^  and  others  who  never  believed  or  never  considered,  my  assertion,  in  1876, 

that  a  determination  of  the  percentage  of  the  silver  which  hypo  will 
nnoo  ofln  TTinni.  nf  whinVi  la  T-orw  wrw^ri  oxtract  from  roasted  ore  is  not  necessarily  a  chloridstion  assay.  In  some 

jac  ets,  a  c  g  ,  .,  fhvnwn  erX^Sho/in  n  f  cases,  as  here,  the  matter  has  little  practical  significance,  b^ause  that 

f  SnTTwSir  hoa  A  ^  H  Portion  of  the  soluble  silver  which  is  not  chloride,  is,  nevertheless,  amal- 
d^onnected  and  illogical  manner.  It ap^are  ^mable,  though  more  slowly  than  the  chloride;  but  in  other  cases,  as 

off  from  his  fluent  pen  page  after  page,  in  the  rambling  style  of  those  °  ith  Mr.  JaniA^,  it  is  quite  important,  and  it  has  doubtless  lent  a  feather 

t  WO  to  the  plumage  of  the  Sssell  process.  I  must  here  remark  that  I 
tRpn^v«fviQm  V^forp^  nrinite^^^^Thp  waidi 'nf  do  not  Understand  Mr.  Janin’s  “solubility  per  cent.”  and  “chlorination 

signed  IS  tliat  ot  variable  expansion,  ana  discusses  these  engines  at  some  sometimes  exceeds  100,  and  the  differ- 

-fwo' pages  further  on  he  treats  of  the  economy  of  using  steam  ex-  What,  in  this  table,  is  “solubUity  per 


lansively,  and  then  on  page  247  appeals  the  heading  Automatic  Expansion 
Sngines,  which  begins  with  the  identical  words  above  quoted,  and  the 


As  to  the  proportion  of  salt  required,  I  have  the  idea,  which  Mr.  Janin’s 


Zxrhsir  v^ieis^^m<^ra  VOTbal  reJetWon  7^  strengthens,  that  the  minimum  c«f ms i>«rto«.s,  is  when  a  suite 

enough,  but  we  can  only  be  amazed  at  the  carelessness  of  author,  pub-  able  pro^rtion  of  sulphur  is  present ;  that  wlule  an  excess  of  sulphurets 
lishef,  printer,  proofreader  and  office  boy,  and  whoever  else  had  anything  “'‘y  ^he  consumptmn  of  salt,  perhaps  by  its  piematOTe 

to  do  wU  the  book,  to  find  an  page  249,  under  a  new  heading  “AutLatic  decoinposition,  the  evolution  of  chlorine  in  sufficient  volume  by  othor 
Cut-off  Engines,”  the  “  FundanTental  Idea  ’  and  a  half  pSge  of  matter  agencies,  such  as  that  of  silica  for  instance,  requu-^  that  the  ma^  sh^ 
,r,rain  rnnpntpd  wpi-fl  fnr  wnvd  Saturated  With  Salt  in  a  State  of  fusion  or  in  a  state  of  vapor.  At  this 

In  Glister  XIV  the  author  cives  about  fortv  na-’-es  relatino- to  eas  en-  miae.  Santa  Lucia,  the  lowest  grade  of  ore  treated  requhed  10  per  cent. 

several  styles,  such  as  the  Otto,  the  Clerk,  the  Atkinson,  etc.,  and  he  apd  quite  moist  .  while  oie  that  a  Diree  tunes  as  rich  in  sfiyer, 

predicts  that  the  time  will  i  ome  w'hen  factories,  railways  and  ships  will  aot  seem  to  be  benefited  by  over  lo  TOr  ceiff. 

be  driven  by  gas  engines  as  efficiently  as  by  any  steam  engine.  Perhaps  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that,  while  one  man  can  discover  an 

After  thus  interjwting  a  chapter  on  gas  engines,  the  steam  engine  is  re-  ^  thousand  men  with  ease,  the  thousand  men  may  be  qmte  un- 

- - “  Automatic  Cut-off  vs.  Posi-  able  to  find  the  one. 


turned  to,  and  Chapter  XV.  is  devoted  to 
tive  Cut-off.” 


These  ores  had  until  recently  quite  a  reputation  for  successful  rebellion 


Chapter  XVI.  and  an  appendix  contain  miscellaneous  information  the  coercion  acte  of  their j^rsecutors,  though  they  have  since 

which  was  apparently  put  in  as  an  after-thought.  Thus  early  in  the  vol-  brought  at  witlim  the  bounds  of  moderate  kicking,  ^e 

^ diLVa4.rrucor4ii Krsror‘.i 

A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  incrustation  of  boilers  and  to  a  puff  of  a 

“boiler  compound,”  the  com^sition  of  which  is  kept  secret.  The  horizon-  .  1  .  0.|q 

. . '  *”  Zinc  — 


tal  flue  boiler,  with  a  steam  drum  connected  by  a  single  neck ,  and  having  ziiuT! .  .  ‘ !  7-25  “  “ 

the  products  of  combustion  passing  all  around  it,  is  said  to  be  “no  doubt  Silica' . .'  29-oa  “  “ 

the  best  boiler  that  can  be  erected,  considering  all  conditions;”  and  not  T9nFi*<n  .ni .  «•  » 

satified  with  this  e.xtravagant  statement,  it  is  stated  further  that  water-  /Tron  iFeloj  i .  .  .......  ..  ”5-29  “  “ 

tube  boilers  require  33  per  cent,  more  power  to  develop  a  horse  power  \ Oxygen  ^  ■* /!!!!!!’!!.*.!  227  “ 

than  the  horizontal  flue  boilers  require.  This  statement  is  made  on  the  The  ore  contained  a  trace  of  ar 


Carbon  dioxide .  12-80 

Alumina .  6*03 

Loss,  etc .  3  31 


Lime  (C  O) .  20-20  “  “  - 

/IronlFe^Oji .  5-29  “  “  100.09  "  “ 

\ Oxygen  / .  2  27  “  “  | 

The  ore  contained  a  trace  of  antimony;  a  very  little  of  the  lime  was 


strength  of  a  test  at  the  Brush  Electric  Light  Company  in  Philadelphia,  gypsum,  and  a  very  little  of  the  lead  carbonate;  pyrites,  if  present, 
where  it  was  found  that  the  flue  boilers  de  velotied  a  horse  power  for  every  amounted  only  to  a  trace.  The  silica  proved  to  be  more  than  I  expected, 
9-4squarefeetof  heating  surface,  whereas  the  water-tube  boilers  developed  but  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  combined  asslate,talc,abrown,fer- 
a  horse  power  for  every  14-1  square  feet.  No  one  knows  berter  than  Mr.  ruginous  stone,  and  also  clay. 

Le  Van  himself  (for  he  w-as  present  at  the  test  referred  to,  as  shown  in  This  lot  was  devoted  to  experiment;  it  was  crushed  with  2  per  cent, 
the  report  of  it  made  by  the  late  John  C.  Hoadley  and  published  in  V-in  of  salt  (80  per  cent,  pure),  and  passed,  under  low-  heat,  through  the 
Nostfaml's  Magazine),  that  at  this  test  the  water-tube  boilers  show-ed  an  Thompson-White  furnace.  A  portion  of  it  was  then  repassed  through  the 
economy  of  seven  per  cent,  of  fuel  over  the  horizontal  tubular  boilers,  furnace  under  a  higher  heat  with  the  addition  of  5  per  cent,  of  salt;  this 
w’hich  increased  economy  was  due  to  the  very  fact  that  the  water-tube  gave  a  solubility  of  84  per  cent,  of  the  silver  contained.  The  remainder 
boilers  had  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  heating  surface  for  a  horse  power,  of  the  once  roasted  ore  was  reroasted  with  10  per  cent,  additional  salt;  in 
So  the  author  adds  to  the  offense  of  writing  a  vei-y  bad  book  on  steam  the  this  portion  91  per  cent,  of  the  silver  was  soluble  in  hypo.  And  this  was 
graver  offense'  of  supnressing  information  in  the  interest  of  one  type  of  the  ore  w-hich  could  not  be  chloridized  above  60  per  cent,  by  a  man  who, 
boiler  over  another.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  discreditable,  and  it  were  I  was  told,  was  a  good  mill-man,  and  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  good  sign- 
better  that  it  had  never  been  allowed  to  see  the  light  of  day.  painter. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Riotte  was  dow-n  here  for  a  month,  a  year  or  more  ago;  he 
Coal  Production  of  France. — Tlie  Mines  Department  of  the  French  succeeded  (of  course)  in  treating  the  ore,  and  ^ve  some  advice,  a  part  of 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  has  published  particulars  as  to  the  production  which,  as  to  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  mill,  was  partly  acted  on,  but 
of  coal  last  year,  the  figures  showing  that  the  total  output  was  24,588,880  his  best  suggestion,  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the  plant  on  hand,  seems  to  have 
tons,  or  1,985,986  tons  more  than  in  1888,  and  3,300,000  tons  more  than  in  been  ignored. 

1887.  The  increase  would  have  been  still  larger  but  for  the  strikes  which  But  •*  while  the  lamp  holds  out,”  etc.;  I  beheve  the  Sta.  Lucia  Min- 
occurred  during  the  past  year  in  the  basins  of  the  Pas-de-Calais  and  the  ing  and  Milling  Comp  iny,  than  which  as  a  whole  no  more  honorable  or 
Nord,  which  produced  13,456,000  tons  last  year,  or  more  than  half  of  the  deserving  ever  entered  the  mining  field,  will  see  good  times  yet. 
whole  of  France.  This  represents,  despite  the  strikes,  an  increase  of  over  Owing  to  local  management,  which  I  will  mildly  characterize  as  in- 
a  million  tons  upon  1888,  while  it  is  of  interest  for  English  coalowners  to  explicable,  the  supply  of  available  ore  failed  last  fall  and  the  mill  was 
mark  that,  despite  the  iron  crisis  in  the  southern  departments  of  the  stopped.  I  say  available  ore,  because  several  bodies  of  geed  rock  were 
Gard,  the  Tarn,  the  Aveyron,  and  the  Hirault,  the  output  of  coal  has  in-  then  known  to  exist  w-hich  could  not  well  be  got  at  until  attacked  from  a 
creased  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  million  tons,  a  great  effort  bein"  lower  level,  and  a  tunnel  which  might  have  served  the  purpose  was  al- 

made  by  the  southern  companies  to  increase  their  sphere  of  action  and  - ; - - - ; - : - ^ - - - - 

supply  the  Mediterranean  ports,  which  have  hitherto  been  provided  'Analogue,  oxidation;  chlorination  teing  the  simple  imprecation  with  chlorine, 
1-  1  „  _i  ^  a.  ^  u.  V  K.  piv/Tiucu  regardless  of  chemical  combination.  It  is  a  pity  we  cannot  adopt  a  uniform  nomen- 

CiAl6fljr  witu  EjD^IisIi  coaI*  clfttur6* 
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lowed  to  cave,  as  were  also  several  straggling  tunnels  which  had  been 
run  for  other  veins  on  the  probity.  The  pine  timber  used  until  recently 
has  rotted  and  has  been,  or  will  shortly  be,  all  replaced  by  oak. 

Thus  far  all  of  the  useful  work  and  extraction  of  ore  has  been  in  the 
vein  called  “  El  Temero”  (the  Calf),  and  in  the  third  level  it  is  now  look¬ 
ing  better  than  ever,  showing  a  body  of  good  ore  for  over  200  feet  in 
length,  the  vertical  extent  not  yet  proved  beyond  20  feet  above  the  drift, 
where  it  is  still  good  and  likely  to  extend  much  higher,  as  there  is  plenty 
of  back. 

The  extension  of  this  drift  will  pass  under  or  into  the  ore  bodies,  known 
to  exist  below  the  upper  level,  which  will  then  be  conveniently  ex¬ 
tracted. 


Following  is  a  rather  rough  analysis  of  a  sample  of  the  rich  class  of  ore 
from  this  Tower  tunnel: 


Per  cent. 

Silica . 18*60 

Sulphur . 14*51) 

Zinc . 13*90 

Iron . 3*50 

Alumina . 0*60 

.  1*27 

. 33*29 


ESr.'; 


Per  cent 

Lime .  4**20 

Magnesia .  1'70 

Silver .  1*02 

Carbon  dioxide . 6  50 


Total. 


.98  08 


This  is  a  smelting  ore,  but  as  there  is  not  much  of  it,  we  mix  it  with  a 
lower  grade  for  the  roasting. 

The  mining  interest  is  lo<iing  up  in  this  county.  The  Rosario  com¬ 
pany’s  mill  is  to  start  very  soon;  the  Victorina  mine,  in  Curaren,  is  de¬ 
veloping  well  and  the  ten-stamp  mill  is  working  and,  I  believe,  paying. 
The  mines  in  the  Valley  of  Angels  are  maintaining  a  stead v,  though  not 
large  output  of  silver,  which  is  sold  to  the  government,  l^he  two  mills 
in  Yuscaran  are  working.  The  Santa  Lucia  company  w'ill 
not  be  non-producer  much  longer ;  the  Victoria  company,  near  here, 
will  soon  be  ready  t a  make  an  experimental  run.  Several  other  com¬ 
panies  are  steadily  developing  their  properties. 

La  grippe  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  and  I  don’t  think  it  can  do 
much  business  down  here.  By  the  way,  I  tried  the  Macarthur  Forrest 
process  on  these  ores — results  unfit  for  publication.  I  was  not  surprised 
to  learn  tliat  it  is  an  old  tiling;  in  fact,  I’ve  tried  it  before  myself. 

Honduras,  February,  1890.  C.  H.  Aaron. 


PROPOSED  COMBINATION  OF  SMELTERS. 


An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Chicago  made  the  follow’ing  an¬ 
nouncement  on  Monday  last: 

The  big  smelting  organizations  of  the  United  States  have  formed  a 
trust,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,000.  That  is  the  substance  of  a  report 
which  was  made  public  here  to-day.  Last  November  it  was  rumored 
that  such  a  {XX)1  would  be  formed;  now  it  is  said  to  be  an  established 
fact.  The  following  smelting  and  refining  companies,  which,  it  is  said, 
includes  all  but  five  in  the  United  States,  are  reported  to  be  in  the  com¬ 
bine: 

The  Omaha  and  Grant  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  of  Omaha,  the 
Kansas  City  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  of  Kansas  City,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Lead  Company  of  Mansfield,  Penn.;  the  Chicago  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  of  Chicago,  the  Aurora  Smelting  and  Refining  Ckim- 
pany  of  Aurora,  111.;  Messrs.  E.  Belback  &  Ck).  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  the 
Globe  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  of  Denver,  the  Pueblo  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company  of  E^eblo,  Col. ;  the  Colorado  Smelting  Company 
of  Pueblo,  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  of  Pueblo, 
Col.;  the  Arkansas  Valley  Smelting  Company  of  Louisville,  the  Man ville 
Company  of  Leadville,  the  San  Juan  Smelting  Company  of  Durango, 
Col. ;  the*  Hanover  Smelter  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Mingo  Furnace  Company 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Germania  Company  of  Salt  I^ke  CJity,  the  Helena 
and  Livingston  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  of  Helena.  Mont. ;  the 
Montana  Smelting  Company  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  the  El  Paso 
Smelter  of  El  Paso,  Texas. 

On  Nov.  30,  1889.  the  representatives  of  six  smelting  and  refining  com¬ 
panies  met  in  the  Millard  Hotel  at  Omaha,  by  special  arrangement.  The 
companies  represented  were  the  Omaha  and  Grant  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  the  Kansas  City  Consolidated  Smelting  and  Refining  CJompany, 
the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  of  Pueblo,  and  three 
others.  Guy  Barton  of  the  Omaha  and  Grant  was*  elected  president,  and 
Mr.  Geist  of  the  Philadelphia,  secretary.  Tlie  object  of  the  meeting  was 
stated  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  w’ay  of  protecting  the  lead 
smelters  from  the  Lead  Trust.  It  seemed  to  be  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  if  all  the  lead  smelters  would  organize  into  a  trust  or  combination 
they  might  be  able  to  secure  protection  for  themselves  and  the  producers 

.of  all  kinds  of  ores. 

^  Various  ways  of  organizing  were  discussed,  but  no  definite  action  was 
taken  at  this  meeting.  It  was  shown  by  figures  that  the  organization  of 
the  proposed  pool  or  trust  would  make  a  profit  for  the  members  of  atout 
$4,000,900  annually  or  something  like  40  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 
Before  the  meeting  adjournetl  it  was  thought  best  to  secure,  in  confidence, 
from  the  dilferent  companies  the  value  of  their  property  to  be  reported 
at  the  next  meeting.  The  w*ork  was  put  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ellers. 

On  February  13th  the  next  meeting  took  place  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago.  It  was  decided  to  organize  a  company  composed  of  all  the 
smelters  named,  which  should  be  called  the  United  States  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company.  The  capital  stock  agreed  upon  for  the  trust  was 
$25,000,000,  of  which  $15,000,000  is  to  be  common,  and  the  remaining 
$10,000,000  preferred.  The  common  stock  is  to  be  us^  for  the  payment  of 
the  fixed  properties  that  go  into  the  new  organization,  and  the  preferred 
stock  for  the  purchase  of  ore  and  such  personal  property  as  ft  may  be 
necessary  to  have.  The  preferred  stock  is  to  bear  7  per  cent,  interest, 
and  to  be  redeemable  in  8,  10,  12,  or  20  years.  The  redeemable  prices 
fixed  for  8  years  is  112,  10  years  110,  12  years  108,  and  20  years  par. 

It  was  also  decided  to  found  a  sinking  fund,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was 
agreed  that  for  the  first  two  years  $250,000  of  the  profits  should  be  laid  by 
annually  and  that  each  year  thereafter  an  even  half  million  should  be 
added  to  the  fund.  It  was  arranged  that  the  actual  formation  of  this 
company  would  not  take  place  until  three-quarters  of  the  preferred  stock 
had  been  taken.  It  is  now  asserted  that  the  necessary  stock  has  been 
subscribed  and  that  the  final  articles  of  incorporation  wUl  be  filed  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories  within  a  short  time.  The  chief  object  of 
the  smelters,  it  is  said,  is  to  place  their  interests  beyond  the  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Lead  Trust. 


THE  PROPERTIES  OF  rALUMINUM,  WITH  SOME  INFORMATION  RELATING  TO 
THE  METAL.* 


BjTAlfred  E.  Hnnt,  Jno.  W.  Langley  aid  Chat.  M.  Hall. 

PURITY  OF  ALUMINUM, 

A  great  deal  that  has  been  w'ritten  heretofore  about  the  properties  of 
aluminum  is  of  doubtful  value,  owing  to  the  lack  of  knowl^ge  we  have 
of  the  purity  of  the  aluminum  referred  to. 

Much  of  the  metal  heretofore  sold  in  the  markets  as  pure  aluminum 
has  been  contaminated  with  from  four  to  ten  per  cent,  of  impurities. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  a  purer  metal  than  95  per 
cent,  aluminum  has  been  made  upon  any  larger  than  a  laboratory  scale. 

The  works  of  M.  Pechinet,  of  the  Societe  Anonyme  d’Alummum,  at 
Salinderes,  near  Marseilles,  in  France,  have  longest  enjoyed  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  making  the  purest  aluminum  placed  upon  the  market.  The 
method  employed  is  essentially  Deville’s,  reducing  aluminum  chloride  by 
aid  of  metallic  sodium,  the  same  as  practiced  by  the  Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  at  Oldbury  ,  in  England,  and  also  with  the  modification  of 
using  aluminum  fluoride,  instead  of  aluminum  chloride,  to  be  reduced  by 
the  sodium,  by  the  Alliance  Aluminum  Company,  of  Wallsend-on-Tyne, 
in  England. 

The  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company,  manufacturing  imder  the  Hall 
process,  reduces  the  metal  fiom  aluminum  oxide,  alumina  (AlgO,),  by 
electrolysis ;  this  alumina  being  held  in  solution  by  a  molten  fluoride 
bath,  which,  itself,  is  not  decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  which  is 
conveyed  to  the  melted  solution  by  means  of  carbon  cylinders  placed  in 
the  bath  for  positive  electrodes,  a  carbon-lined  pot  forming  the  negative 
electrode.  The  oxygen  of  the  aluminum  goes  off  at  the  positive  electrode 
as  carbonic  acid,  w'earing  away  the  carbon  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  pound 
of  carbon  to  the  pound  of  aluminum  produced.  The  reduced  metal  settles 
to  the  bottom  of  the  p<)t,  from  which  it  is  easily  tapped  or  ladled  off,  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  the  electrolyte,  a  second  re-melting  entirely  purifying 
from  it. 

All  of  these  four  concerns  have  succeeded  in  making  aluminum  of  over 
99  i)er  cent,  purity,  although  it  is  only  with  careful  selection  of  materials 
and  the  greatest  care  to  prevent  contaminations  that  metal  of  this  purity 
is  obtained  by  any  of  them,  and  all  of  them  have  succeeded  in  regularly 
placing  upon  the  market  metal  in  considerable  quantities,  of  over  98  per 
cent,  purity;  and  these  are  the  only  concerns  who  have  done  so,  so  far 
as  has  reached  the  knowledge  of  the  writers. 

The  impurities  of  the  metal  made  by  “The  Sodium  Process,”  as 
practiced  W  the  first  three,  have  been  nearly  half  iron  and  half  silicon. 
With  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company  the  impurity  consists  almost 
entirely  of  silicon,  the  iron  being  l^s  than  ten-hundreths  of  one  per  cent. 

In  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  month  of  December,  1889  (the  plant 
was  shut  down  for  repairs,  the  first  time  since  November  28,  1888,  from 
the  day  before  Christmas  until  New*  Year)  1,250  pounds  of  aluminum 
was  made  by  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company,  all  of  which  was  over 
98*25  per  cent.  aJmuinum,  w*ith  less  than  0*10  per  cent,  iron,  and  with 
about  1*50  per  cent,  silicon  ;  and  quite  an  amount  of  this  metal  was  over 
98*75  per  cent,  aluminum. 

The  singular  fact  is  that  quite  a  portion  of  the  silicon  in  aluminum 
exists  in  the  graphitoidal  state.  Tliis  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Williams,  w’hen  chemist  of  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  (Company,  in 
Transactions,  Vol.  XVII.,  page  542.  and  also  as  i*ecognized  by  Deville 
in  his  researches. 

In  aluminum  containing  6*20  per  cent,  silicon,  made  by  the  Alliance 
Aluminum  Company,  Limited,  w’e  have  .found3*85per.centof  graphitoidal 
silicon.  In  a  sample  of  aluminum  made  by  the  Pittsburg  Reduction 
Company,  using  calcined  native  bauxite  as  an  ore,  containing  5*30  per 
cent,  silicon.  2*40  per  cent,  existed  in  the  graphitoidal  state. 

This  graphitoidal  silicon  can  readily  separated  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  enough  bromine  water  to  keep 
the  solution  well  oxidizeti  and  to  prevent  loss  as  silicuretted  hydrogen. 

Boron  if  added  to  aluminum  is  found  to  similarlv  exist  in  the  metal  in 
the  dual  form  of  graphite  and  diamantine  boron  (l)eville). 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  composition  of  the  metal  of  the 
various  makers,  of  given  percentages  of  contained  aluminum,  as  shown 
by  many  analyses  made  by  the  Pittsburg  Testing  Laboratory: 


Aluminum  metal  made  by 

Per  cent,  alumi¬ 
num. 

Per  cent,  com¬ 
bined  silicon. 

Per  cent,  graphl- 
todial  silicon. 

Per  cent.  iron. 

Per  cent,  copper. 

Per  cent,  sodium. 

Per  cent.  lead. 

The  Pittsburg  Reduction  Co . 

95  0  1*50 

1*35 

2  00 

007 

0-04 

0-03 

The  Socirtf  Anonyme  Aluminum . 

“  :  0*90 

1*00 

3*00 

0-05 

0-01 

004 

The  Alliance  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd . 

“  0*90 

0*75 

3*25 

0-02 

007 

001 

The  Aluminum  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Newhausen  . 

“  1*75 

1*15 

200 

0-01 

0-07 

nU. 

“  “  “  “  “ 

91*15  1*02 

0*54 

2*80 

1-45 

.. 

The  Pittsburg  Reduction  Co . 

97  0  1*55 

1*25 

013 

003 

0-02 

6*02 

The  Soci^ta  Anonyme  d'Aluminum  . . 

“  0  90 

0*82 

1*20 

0-04 

0-01 

0  03 

The  Alliance  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd . 

“  0*95 

0-53 

1*45 

0-01 

0-05 

001 

The  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd . 

“  0*75 

0*52 

1*55 

003 

0*15 

nil. 

The  Pittsburg  Reduction  Co . 

98  0  1*30 

0*60 

0*07 

001 

0  01 

001 

The  Soci^t6  Anonyme  d’Aluminum . 

••  0*71 

0*35 

0*90 

0-01 

0-01 

0*02 

The  Alliance  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd . 

“  0*90 

0-29 

0*75 

0-01 

004 

001 

The  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd . 

“  0*90 

0*23 

0*80 

0  02 

005 

nil. 

The  Pittsburg  Reduction  Co . 

98*52  0*42 

0*72 

005 

006 

nil. 

0  04 

99  0  0*80 

0*15 

0  C3 

001 

nil. 

0*01 

The  5oci4tf  Anonyme  d’Aluminum . 

“  0*35 

0*13 

0*60 

nil. 

0-01 

0-08 

The  Alliance  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd . 

“  0  31 

0*20 

0-45 

nil. 

003 

001 

The  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd . 

“  0*27 

0T5 

0-55 

002 

0-01 

nU. 

The  Pittsburg  Reduction  Co . 

99*2  0*41 

0*31 

005 

nil. 

nil. 

nU. 

The  Alliance  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd . 

99*14  0*23 

0*17 

0*46 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

The  Pittsburg  Reduction  Co . 

99*34  .... 

005 

nil. 

nU. 

nil. 

The  Aluminum  Co..  Ltd  . 

95*0  0*85 

6*75 

3-00 

0*10 

0-30 

nil. 

PROPERTIES  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

One  of  the  most  striking  properties  of  aluminum  is  its  lightness,  which, 

•  Paper  read  at  Washington  Meeting  of  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
February,  1890. 
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for  many  purposes,  makes  it  comparable  in  value  with  metals  costing 
one-fourth  as  much. 

The  following  table  o£  specific  gravities  of  aluminum,  with  authorities, 
is  given : 


Quality,  make  and  condition  of 
aluminum. 

Specific  gravity  com-  | 
ared  with  water  at  j 
i-'c.  ! 

Authority. 

Cast  metal . . . 

2 -.56 

Roscoe  &  Schoeleinmcr. 

44  44 

Hammered  metal . 

2-67 

Cast  metal . 

2-60 

Guattiers  Metallic  Alloys. 

Heated  to  100°c  and  cooled . 

2  65 

Richards  aluminum. 

Cast  metal  absolutely  pure  at  4°c . 

2-60 

Deville. 

2-583 

Mallet. 

Samples  sawed  out  of  centre  cast  ingot 
94  In.  X  6  in.  X  12 in . 

2-587 

The  Pittsburg  Testing  Laboratory. 

Same,  annealed . 

2-692 

Aluminum  casting  92-87^  als,  4-05^ 
Fe . 

2-807 

Aluminum  rolled  bar  2  in.  X  1  in.  X  14  in. 
al  2. 98-0  Fe"  45S  3-38^  Si . 

2-761 

Average  lot  98  52?,  aluminum  3  P.  R. 
A.Sfl-SW  . 

2-610 

Average  lot  98 -52;^,  Aluminum  sheet, 

.0625  thick  casting . . . 

Average  lot  98.2$;,  Aluminum  casting 
94 in.  thick . 

2-710 

2-587 

John  D.  Langley. 

Average  lot  98-  .52^,  Aluminum  rod . 

2  703 

The  specific  gravity  of  aluminum  being  taken  as  one,  soft  steel  is 
nearly  2*95  times  as  heavy,  copper  3'6  times  as  heavy,  ordina^  high 
brass  3'45  times  as  heavy,  nickel  3'5  times  as  heavy,  silver  4  limes  as 
heavy,  lead  4*8  times  as  heavy,  gold  7'7  times  as  heavy. 

A  sheet  of  aluminum  12  inches  square  and  one  inch  thick  weighs  14’03 
pounds ;  a  Iwir  of  aluminum  fme  inch  square  and  12  inches  long  will  weigh 
1‘17  pounds.  A  bar  of  aluminum  one  inch  in  diameter  and  12  inches 
long  will  weigh  0-918  pounds. 

A  cubic  inch  of  cast  aluminum  weighs  0-092  |>ounds. 

A  cubic  foot  of  cast  aluminum  weighs  158-967  pounds. 

A  cubic  fool  of  soft  steel  weighs  490-450  pounds. 

A  cubic  foot  of  wrought  iron  weighs  485-874  pounds. 

A  cubic  foot  of  copper  weighs  554-988  pounds. 

A  cubic  foot  of  ordinary  brass  weighs  .Vm-160  jiounds. 

Aluminum  has  about  the  tensile  strength  of  cast  iron,  with  only  about 
one-third  of  its  weight,  and  casts  equally  as  easily  and  successfully,  and 
will  therefore  be  very  advantageously  used  to  replace  cast  iron  in  the 
parts  of  moving  machinery  that  have  to  be  reversed  or  otherwise  have 
their  momentum  overcome;  for  with  one-third  the  weight,  and  conse¬ 
quently  one-third  the  momentum,  aluminum  will  work  very  satisfactorily. 

ACTION  OF  HEAT. 

Pure  aluminum  melts  and  becomes  fluid  at  about  1.200  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit.  The  amount  of  impurity  in  aluminum  materially  alters  its  melting 
point.  One  per  cent,  of  iron  raises  the  melting  point  over  100  degrees.  It 
does  not  remain  firm  like  lead  almost  to  the  fluid  point  and  then  suddenly 
give  way,  but  has  a  stage  of  from  1,000  degrees  Fahrenheit  h)  1,200  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit,  in  which  the  metal  becomes  pasty,  loses  much  of  its 
power  of  cohesion,  and  during  which  stage,  if  the  metal  be  gently  pressed 
together,  it  can  be  readily  welded.  It  is,  however,  very  red-short  at  this 
temperature,  and  will  not  stand  hammering  to  weld  the  metal  without 
crumbling  down.  If  the  metal  is  not  held  too  long  a  time  in  this  pasty 
condition  it  does  not  seem  to  become  injured  after  being  again  cooled 
down. 

The  Thomson  Electric  Welding  Company  has  no  difficulty  in  satisfac¬ 
torily,  rapidly,  and  cheaply  welding  aluminum  in  such  ways  that  the 
welded  strip  will  break  m  the  body  of  the  bar,  by  their  admirable  ma¬ 
chines,  which  are  so  designed  that  the  surfaces  to  be  welded  are  brought 
together  at  the  welding  temperature  (near  that  of  fusion  with  many 
metals,  and  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  rigidity  is  almost  entirely 
lost  in  them  all),  automatically,  in  just  such  a  way  that  the  welded  faces 
will  cohere  without  changing  the  form  of  the  constituent  parts. 

The  melting  T>oifat  of  aluminum  as  given  by  Roscoe  &  Schorlemmer, 
and  by  Mierzinski,  is  700  degress  C..  or  1,292  degrees  F.;  by  Deville,  at  a 
temperature  higher  than  zinc  and  lower  than  silver;  by  Farquhar,  at 
760  degrees  C,,  or  1,400  degrees  F. 

Mallet  says  pure  aluminum  is  more  infusible  than  impure. 

The  metal  of  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company  has  been  subjectetl  to 
many  tests,  which  will  be  referred  to  later  in  this  article,  and  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  in  identifying  it  we  shall  call  it  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Com¬ 
pany  “Average  Lot  *98.52  per  cent,  aluminum.” 

The  metal  was  of  the  following  analysis: 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Aluminum . 98-.'i2  i  Arsenic . None. 

Silicon,  combined .  0-42  1  Sulphur . None. 

Silicon,  graphitic  . 0-72  Phosphorus . None. 

Iron . 0-0.5  |  Calcium . Trace. 

Copper .  0-06  I  Sodium . Trace. 

Lead . 001  I 

Aluminum,  in  a  compact  mass,  is  an  absolutely  “  fixed”  metal,  at  any 
temperature  attainable  by  combustion  of  carbon  in  the  most  approved 
furnace,  although  in  thin  beaten  foil  aluminum  burns  in  a  current  of 
oxygen  gas.  An  experiment,  made  by  one  of  the  authors,  of  heating  a 
weighed  amotmt  of  aluminum  in  a  carbon-lined  crucible  for  several 
hours  in  a  Sefstriim  furnace,  at  a  temperatiire  considerably  above  the 
melting  point  of  steel,  showed  that  the  resulting  buttons  of  aluminum 
contained  all  the  orimnal  aluminum  melted,  ptlus  several  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  which  formed  a  tenacious,  closely  adhering  skin  upon  it.  The 
metal,  however,  had  become  quite  brittle  and  h^  largely  lost  its  co¬ 
hesive  powers.  Deville,  Watts  and  Fremy,  all  say  that  aluminum  is 
absolutely  fixed  at  all  temperatures  and  loses  po  part  of  its  weight  wheq 
highly  heated. 


Aluminum  remains  in  a  molten  condition  without  any  slag  over  it,  and 
requires  no  fiux — indeed,  most  fiuxes  are  absolutely  injurious  in  that  they 
assist  the  metal  in  absorbing  silicon  and  iron  from  the  lining  walls  of  the 
containing  crucible;  charcoal,  and  other  light  substances  which  are  some¬ 
times  used  to  cover  the  molten  bath,  are  very  difficult  to  keep  from  con¬ 
taminating  the  castings,  and  are  of  no  use  whatever. 

Molten  aluminum  takes  a  very  thin  coating  of  oxide  of  aluminum  on 
its  surface,  which  seems  to  protect  the  liquid  metal  underneath  it.  This 
thin  coating  can  be  discovered  by  drawing  a  rod  of  aluminum  across  the 
surface  of  the  bath  and  noting  the  brighted  surface  of  the  metal  in  the 
stroke  made  by  the  rod  parting  the  surface  film. 

It  is  not  our  experience  that  this  film  of  oxide  is  of  serious  consequence 
in  preventing  soimd  castings,  or  causing  fiaws  in  rolled  sheets  or  bars. 

Aluminum  is  best  melted  in  first  quality  plumbago  crucibles,  from 
which  it  absorbs  only  about  0-25  per  cent,  silicon  with  each  re-melting. 

In  melting  in  clay,  Battersea  or  other  silicious  crucibles,  alumimun  be¬ 
comes  very  seriously  contaminated  with  silicon. 

For  purposes  where  it  is  especially  desirable  to  retain  the  purity  of 
aluminum,  it  is  best  to  re-melt  in  crucibles  brasqued  or  lined  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  of  finely-ground  “  dead  burned,”  calcined,  pure  magnesia,  with 
just  enough  boiled  tar  to  give  it  sufficient  plasticity,  this  mixture  en¬ 
tirely  preventing  the  molten  aluminum  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
silica  in  the  clay  of  the  crucible  walls. 

Heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  gas,  aluminum  burns  to  a  chlor¬ 
ide.  Moist  chlorine  gas,  even  in  the  cold,  acts  energetically  upon  alu¬ 
minum. 

Aluminum  is  most  malleable  at  a  temperature  between  200  and  300  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit,  although  it  can  be  rolled  cold,  with  frequent  annealing. 

It  should  not  be  work^  at  a  temperature  above  400  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
for  it  becomes  very  red-short  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  this  point. 
Aluminum  becomes  quite  hard  by  work  upon  it,  either  cold-rolling, 
hammering,  or  drawing.  Through  wire  dies  it  assumes  nearly  double  its 
normal  tensile  strength,  although  it  does  not,  like  steel,  lose  proportion¬ 
ately  as  much  of  its  “  ductility”  as  measured  by  the  fiow  of  the  metal  in 
reduction  of  area  at  point  of  fracture.  In  rolling  or  drawing  aluminum, 
like  the  precious  metols,  it  requires  frequent  annealings  to  prevent  its 
cracking. 

This  annealing  is  accomplished  by  heating  the  metal  to  a  temperature 
of  about  800  degrees  F.  It  is  a  temperature  at  which  a  thin  bar  of  iron 
placed  in  the  muffle  will  just  appear  slightly  red  on  a  dark  day  or  at 
twilight.  The  aluminum  at  this  temperature  should  not  appear  at  all 
red.  This  temperature  can  best  be  determined  in  a  practical  way  by 
drawing  a  soft  pine  stick  across  the  surface  of  the  aluminum  to  be  an¬ 
nealed;  it  should  leave  a  mark  from  the  charring  of  the  wood,  which 
should  bum  off  very  slowly  or  not  at  all. 

After  being  heat^  to  this  temperature,  the  metal  should  be  allowed  to 
cool  off  very  gradually;  although  a  very  satisfactory  annealing  of  light 
articles  can  be  attaint  by  plunging  them  in  water  of  between  60  and  100 
degrees  F. 

For  some  articles  where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  heat  down  below 
the  point  where  the  metal  would  sag  or  lose  its  shape,  a  ve^  satisfactory 
annealing  can  be  done  by  heating  the  articles  in  boiling  linseed  oil  and 
allowing  them  to  gradually  cool  with  the  oil. 

Very  thin  sheets  and  wire  can  be  annealed  by  plunging  into  boiling 
water  and  allowing  to  cool  with  the  water. 

Aluminum,  as  annealed,  is  very  soft  and  pliable  indeed,  in  fact,  as 
compared  to  its  tenacity,  it  is  probably  the  most  pliable  of  metals. 

Aluminum  on  slowly  cooling  from  fusion  crystallizes  in  octohedrons, 
and  castings  on  fracture  show  a  fine-grained  crystalline  structure.  Pulled 
in  a  testing  machine,  the  fracture  shows  granular. 

An  ingot  of  aluminum  high  in  silicon,  was  melted  in  a  plumbago 
crucible,  and  one  portion  cooled  in  a  very  cold  and  thick-walled  ingot 
mold,  into  a  very  thin  ingot,  in  a  way  to  give  the  metal  as  much  of  a 
chill  as  possible  ;  the  other  portion  of  the  metal  was  cast  in  a  hot  mold 
and  into  a  thin  ingot.  The  metal  of  the  outside  of  each  ingot  was 
analyzed,  with  the  following  results: 


Metal  Metal  Original  Met- 

Chilled  Cooled  al  as  first 

Rapidly.  Slowly.  made. 

Aluminum . 96..55  per  cent.  96  52  per  cent.  96.60  per  cent. 

Iron . 0-24  “  0-24  “  0~24 

Combined  or  amorphous 

silicon . 1-08  "  1-34  “  1-24  “ 

Graphitic  silicon .  ..3-13  “  1-90  “  1-92  " 


So  far  as  it  will  be  fair  to  generalize  from  this  single  experiment, 
graphitoidal  silicon!  is  not  rendered  amorphous,  or  combined,  as  would  be 
the  case  in  chilled  iron  under  the  same  circumstances.  To  support  this 
view,  no  appreciable  difference  in  hardness  can  be  determined  between 
surfaces  of  ingots  cast  in  chills  and  of  those  cast  in  hot  molds. 

The  specific  heat  of  aluminum  is  0-2143,  water  being  taken  as  1.000.  As 
given  in  Richards  on  “  Aluminum”: 

Mallet  gives  the  specific  heat  of  aluminum  as  0-2253. 

Fremy  gives  the  specific  heat  of  aluminum  as  0-2181. 

Aluminum  follows  the  general  rule  of  specific  heats — that  they  are 
inversely  as  the  atomic  weights. 

Aluminum  expands  under  heat. 

The  coefficient  of  linear  expansion,  as  determined  by  one  of  the  authors 
of  tliis  paiwr,  of  rolled  rods  of  aluminum  of  the  average  lot  of  the 
Pittsburg  Reduction  Company,  98-52  per  cent,  aluminum,  we  find  is 
approximately  per  degree  centigrade  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  of  water  -0000206,  that  of  wrought  iron  by  the  same  method 
being  -0000122.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  aluminum  has  a  coefficient 
of  expansion  closely  approaching  that  of  tin,  which  is  -0000217,  and 
higher  than  that  of  copper,  which  is  -000017182. 

Sound  castings  can  readily  be  made  of  aluminum,  using  dry  sand 
molds.  The  molds  can  be  advantageously  lined  with  plumbago.  The 
metal  should  be  poured  qmckly,  and  at  very  little  above  the  melting 
point ;  otherwise  the  castings  will  be  unsound.  Molten  aluminum  flows 
readily,  and  not  much  larger  gates  are  needed  than  with  brass. 

The  shrinkage  of  average  aluminum  castings  made  by  the  Pittsburg 
Reduction  Company  is  about  0-J  4  inch  to  the  foot,  as  measured  by  an 
iJlsen’s  shrinkage  testing  machine.  The  shrinkage  can  be  reckoned  to  be 
about  2-26  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the  mold,  ordinarily, 

1  [TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 
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ELECTBO-CHfcMinAL  M  JTIVE  POWER. 


Mr.  Jablochkoff  recently  read  a  paper  before  the  Societe  des  Ingenieurs 
civils  on  the  subject  of  the  production  of  motive  jtower  from  electricity. 
Mr.  Jablochkoff  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  galvanic  electricity,  and 
although  chemical  reactions  were  the  first  means  of  obtaining  electricity 
h3  dnei  not  consider  it  a  retrograde  movement  to  return  to  this  mode  of 
production,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  step  in  advance.  He  considers  that 
the  production  of  electricity  from  motive  power  has  been  a  palliative,  a 
happy  one,  but  only  a  palliative.  The  lecturer  went  on  to  say  that  the 
real  production  of  electricity  has  its  source  in  chemical  means.  In  dynamo 
machines  the  initial  power  is  due  to  the  combustion  of  fuel,  which  is  a 
chemical  combination,  but  the  utilization  of  which,  in  a  good  engine, 
does  not  exceed  10  per  cent.  Whereas  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
eflSciency  is  obtained  in  the  shape  of  power,  as  much  as  90  and  even  100 
per  cent,  electrical  calories  can  be  obtained  under  favorable  conditions  in 
electro-chemical  combinations.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
fuels  used,  which  are  metals  such  as  zinc,  sodium,  cast  iron,  are  dearer 
than  the  fuel  consumed  in  steam  engines,  but  the  efficiency  is  at  once  90 

f>er  cent.,  which  affords  a  large  compensation  for  the  discrepancy.  If, 
or  instance,  we  consider  the  case  of  cast  iron,  a  useful  horse-power  hour 
will  consume  750  grammes,  and  the  said  consumption  may  be  brought 
down  to  500  and  even  400  grammes.  As  cast  iron  costs  40  francs,  per  ton 
ths  expenditure  per  horse-power  hour  will  amount  to  3  centimes 
(a  little  over  a  farthing).  If  to  this  is  added  the  cost  of  the  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  necessary  to  oxidize  the  metal,  or  about  1  kilogramme  of 
acid  per  kilogramme  of  cast  iron,  the  cost  of  the  useful  horse-power  hour 
amounts  to  9  to  12  cents  (2  centimes),  which  cost  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  production  of  electricity  by  means  of  dynamos  driven  by  engines  of 
15  to  25  horse-power.  Moreover,  when  powerful  engines  are  used  for  the 
production  of  electricity,  shafting  and  belting  have  to  be  used,  and  thestop- 
page  of  a  number  of  dynamos  does  not  result  in  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  the  motive  power  expended.  When  electricity  is  used  as  motive  power 
there  is  scarcely,  according  to  the  lecturer,  any  advantage  in  .substituting 
the  power  obtained  from  dynamos  to  that  deriving  directly  from  the  steam 
engine;  but  the  same  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  current  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  chemical  means;  this  he  attempts  to  demonstrate  ex^ri- 
mentally.  when  the  figures  he  uses  give  rise  to  objections.  The  upshot  of 
Mr.  JablochkofTs  lecture  is  the  utilization  of  local  currents  and  polariza¬ 
tion  in  batteries,  instead  of  their  elimination.  To  this  effect  he  uses  a 
three-electrode  battery,  one  bemg  a  metal  capable  of  being  consumed, 
the  other  an  unoxidizable  metal,  such  as  platinum,  and  the  third  a 
porous  carbon.  On  closing  the  circuit  of  the  two  metal  electrodes  a 
werful  polarization  is  obtained  which  soon  stops  tne  chemical  action, 
hen  the  couple  thus  formed,  and  the  third  electrode  are  joined,  a  power¬ 
ful  current  will  be  developed,  so  that  the  two  first  electrodes  act  as  an  ac¬ 
cumulator.  and  the  three  together  as  a  battery.  When  the  battery  is  at 
rest  it  stores  electrical  energy,  and  the  battery  does  not  consume  in  open 
circuit. — Iron. 


60  per  cent..  Short  Creek  45  to 49,  sometimes  65 per  cent.  The  Lehigh  camp 
grade  is  the  highest.  In  some  mines  the  ores  are  found  in  large  bouldem 
and  masses,  intermingled  with  the  various  gan^es  ;  again  it  occurs  in 
small  part'cles  imbedded  in  seams  of  decomposed  ground  and  black  mud, 
or  disseminated  in  the  rrcks.  The  fact  that  this  class  of  primary  ores 
generally  has  a  resinous  luster,  and  when  broken  up  leaves  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face  on  the  cleavage,  points  to  a  movement  of  these  ores  from  their  origin¬ 
al  positions  by  eruptive  force,  so  that  they  are  only  croppings  from  larger 
bodies,  and  have  emanated  from  pre-existing  fissures. 

The  secondary  ore  is  invariably  in  a  perfectly  crystalized  form;  large 
masses  are  found  closely  cemented  together  and  have  a  black  or  blue- 
black  luster.  It  appears  also  iu  pebble  form,  smooth,  probably  from  the 
wear  of  constant  movement.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
secondary  ores  owe  their  origin  to  surface  and  underground  waters  per¬ 
colating  through  the  primary  ore  bodies,  and  thus  impregnated  with 
material  that  eventually  formed  a  crystal  of  ore.  The  corollary  of  this  sup¬ 
position,  that  they  are  still  being  foi  med,  is  demonstrated.  In  abandoned 
workings,  implements  have  been  found  covered  with  crystals  of  ore 
cemented  closely  to  the  tools.  The  ore  b 'dies  have  been  found  at  all 
depths  from  the  surface  down  as  far  as  any  development  has  reached; 
they  do  not  run  in  sufficiently  regular  li  aes  to  make  the  attempt  to  locate 
open  ground  from  surface  indications  generally  successful. 

The  lead  ore  of  this  section  is  commonly  a  large  cubed  galena,  with 
the  cubes  lying  at  all  angles,  cemented  together  as  it  were,  and  cccasion- 
ally  broken  up,  with  small  particles  called  “  shines”  distributed  through 
the  chert  and  limestone  rocks  or  intermingled  with  the  cement  fillings  of 
the  numerous  openings. 

As  to  the  extension  of  the  ores,  the  supply  has  not  shown  any  sign  of 
exhaustion.  The  deepest  drills,  600  feet,  have  never  yet  failed  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  downw’ard  continuation.  Single  mining  lots,  not  exceeding  an 
acre  in  extent,  have  been  worked  without  interruption  for  the  last  12 
years  and  are  still  producing.  Although  only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
district  has  been  prospected  or  developed,  the  value  of  the  annual  yield  is 
^.000,000. 

The  significance  of  this  figure  increases  greatly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  mining  methods  are  highly  pri.nitive.  Not  only  are  the  applianc3s 
crude  but  the  lease  or  royalty  system,  whereby  miners  secure  a  tract  of 
land  from  the  owmer  under  obligation  to  develop  it,  and  pay  a  »  e  tain  roy¬ 
alty  on  all  ores  mined  and  cleaned,  forces  the  generally  poor  lessees  to  seek 
early  returns.  Considerable  drifting  is  not  attempted;  the  ground  is  not 
secured  with  timbers;  the  shafts,  mostly  not  over  3x4  feet, are  frequently 
abai  doned  in  a  depth  of  49  to  89  feet,  for  lack  of  pumps.  A  systematic 
and  improved  working  plan  and  careful  development  in  advance  of 
the  stcping  would  signally  lessen  the  cost  of  production.  With  a  view' 
to  this  the  Thomson- Houston  Electric  Light  Company  has  made  the  pre¬ 
liminary  arrangements  for  building  an  electric  motor  plant,  and  will 
light  the  city,  furnish  p  iw'er  for  opemting  all  the  mining  machinery,  and 
facilitate  the  work  for  miners  of  small  means. 

FYoni  January  5th  to  December  2d,  1889,  Joplin  shipjied  per  railroad: 


THE  MINERAL  REBOURCES  OF  JOPLIN,  MO. 


Connected  with  the  main  cities  of  the  country  through  the  five  railroad 
lines,  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  Missouri  Pacific,  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Smith,  and  Southern,  the  city  of  Joplin,  whose  population  is  30,001), 
enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  civilization  and  prosjierity  accessible  to  a 
young  town.  Factories,  business  establishments,  newspapers,  hotels, 
churches,  banks,  schools,  etc.,  etc.,  have  all  risen  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  and  development  of  the  mines  dotted  all  over  Jasper  County,  on 
the  southern  and  western  slope  of  the  Moon  range  of  the  Ozark  moun¬ 
tains.  in  southwestern  Missouri,  and  bordering  on  Kansas. 

In  Augast,  1870,  1.  B.  Sergeant  and  E.  R.  Moffet  prospected  the  district, 
whi<  h  then  was  a  wildeme;  s.  or  farmland  at  best.  They  found  galena  in 
large  quantities  to  a  depth  of  35  feet,  and  were,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
transportation  facihties.  forced  to  smelt  the  crude  ore  in  reverberatory 
furnaces  on  the  spot,  of  which  they  ran  four  in  1871.  The  lead  had  a 
ready  cash  market  in  St.  Louis.  In  a  depth  of  from  35  to  40  feet  the  ga¬ 
lena  found  was  mixed  with  deposits  of  a  foreign  matter  that  appeared 
black  or  resin-like,  and,  under  the  vernacular  name  of  black  jack,  incon¬ 
venienced  the  mining  ofierations  a  great  deal.  In  July,  1874,  Messrs.  Ed.  { 
Porter  aud  Pat.  Murphi  sliimied  a  carload  of  this  “resin  tiff”  to  Mat- 
thieson  &  Hegler  8  zinc  works  at  La  Salle,  III.,  to  ascertain  wdiether  itj 
could  be  profitably  utilized. 

It  proved  to  be  a  high  grade  of  zinc  ore.  which  at  first  sold  at  $3  per 
ton,  but  gradually,  as  its  fine  quality  became  known,  brought  $7  and  $8, 
$12  and  $15.  In  cons^uence  of  this  discovery  the  mine  rj  abandoned  to 
a  large  extent  lead  mining  in  order  to  operate  for  zinc. 

Regarding  the  geological  formation,  very  little  can  be  clearly  and 
positively  deHned  owing,  at  least,  partly  to  the  fact  that  no  appropriation 
for  a  State  survey  was  made  until  at  the  last  session  of  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.  The  superintendents  of  this  work.  Messrs.  Potter,  Jenney  and  I.  D. 
Robertson,  are  astonished  at  the  magnitude  of  the  region. 

The  ore  deposits  are  found  in  the  sub-carboniferous  formation;  the 
surface  shows  little  evidence  of  eruptions,  covered,  as  it  is,  with  debris 
and  loam.  The  ground,  in  depths  of  from  20  to  150  feet,  has  character¬ 
istics  in  the  way  of  selvage,  slicken-sides,  and  slips,  but  no  regular 
striation  lines  enabling  a  distinct  classification  as  to  veins  or  deposits. 
The  conglomerate  mass  is  comjiosed  of  limestone,  chert  rock,  dolomite 
slates,  shales,  py^rites.  and  calcite,  associated  with  the  lead  and  zinc  ores, 
the  first  two  being  the  most  frequent,  and  often  foiming  beds,  between 
which  the  miner  tries  to  sink  his  shafts. 

The  popular  theory  that  the  valuable  ores  were  formed  by  lateral  secre¬ 
tions,  though  not  unanimously  accepted,  is  based  on  plausible  evidence. 
Deposits  of  that  kind  can  easily  be  formed  by  surface  waters  charged  with 
^ids  flowing  through  the  i^eous  rocks,  gathering  the  metal  and  dept^it- 
ing  it  in  the  numerous  openings  or  fissures.  Zinc  blende  or  sphalerite, 
locally  called  “  jack  ”  or  “  tiff,”  occurs  massive  as  well  as  in  crystals. 
Wlien  pure  it  is  almost  white,  and  its  color,  vaiying  from  a  waxy  steel 
gray  to  black,  has  little  or  no  relation  to  the  per  cent,  of  metal  and  the 
commercial  value  of  the  ore.  According  to  analysis  made  by  Mr.  Hamp¬ 
ton  Woods,  of  Duncan  &  Woods,  Belville  camp,  Joplin  ore  proper  contains 
from  50to  62^  per  cent  of  pure  zinc  blende, Webb  City  and  CaitervUlc  49  to 


Ores.  Tons.  Value. 

Lead  ore .  12,000  $501,000 

Zinc  ore .  88.740  2.218,500 


Total . 

Me'al  products. 

Spelter . 

Pig  lead . 


100,740  2,722,500 

Tons. 

.  30,959 

.  8,400 


The  following  table  shows  the  outjiut  of  some  of  the  larger  mines  f./r 
various  periods: 


Oswego  Mining  Company,  January,  1876,  to  February  Ist, 

1889;  lead  and  zinc  ores . .  $1,163,991.08 

Holden  mines.  May  1,  1886,  to  June  Isc,  1889;  lead  and 

zinc  ores .  117,744.90 

Homeslake  mines,  owned  by  P.  Murphy,  May  Ist.  1886,  to 

February  8,  1889;  lead  and  zinc  ores  .  137,959  .56 

Paxton  land,  November  26th,  1876,  to  June,  1884;  lead  ore.  630,000  00 
Consolidated  Company,  from  May  1st,  1872,  to  J  uly  Ist, 

1889;  lead  and  zinc  ores .  885,039.74 

Baker  land,  from  1883,  to  August,  1889;  lead  and  zinc 

ores  .  560,000.00 

Center  Creek  Mining  Company,  from  July  Ist,  1876,  to 

June  22d,  1888;  lead  and  zinc  ores  . .  .  2,696,236.53 

Mahaska  Company,  November  Ist,  1887,  to  December  2l8t, 

1889;  lead  ana  zinc  ores .  73,037.91 

Ruby  Mining  Company,  July  3d,  1889,  to  February  15th, 

1890;  zinc  ore .  13,887.27 


Altogether  the  Joplin  District  seems  to  offer  unusually  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  investment  of  capital  judiciously  expended,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  more  scientific  work,  iinjiroved  appliances,  and  intelligent  man¬ 
agement  should  give  good  returns. 


The  Farmers’  Alliance  Wants  Government  Advances  cn  Products. 
— A  press  despatch  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  of  yesterday’s  date  states  that 
the  reports  current  that  President  Livingston  intended  to  put  Farmers’ 
Alliance  candidates  in  every  Georgia  district  fiir  Congress,  denied  at  first, 
are  made  certain  by  to-day’s  developments,  Livingston  declares  that  the 
farmers  will  capture  the  primaries  and  put  their  own  men  in.  To  begin 
with,  a  series  of  questions  have  betn  prepared  which  all  candidates  must 
answer  affirmatively.  The  first  pledges  the  candidates  to  support  the 
Farmers’  Sub-Treasury — that  is,  the  Government  shall  establish  m  every 
neighborhood  a  bond^  warehouse,  in  which  the  entire  agricultural  out¬ 
put  will  be  stored,  to  be  sold  whenever  the  owner  likes  the  tone  of  the 
market. 

In  the  meantime  the  Government  is  to  advance  to  every  farmer  80  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  what  he  has  in  store.  This  will  make  the  Govern 
ment  the  owner  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  claim  is  made  as  having  precedent  in  the  treatment  of  distillers 
by  the  Government.  As  no  Democratic  candidate  can  pledge  himself  to 
this  programme,  it  means  that  Livingston  will  put  up  candidates  who 
will. 

The  next  pledge  is  one  binding  the  candidates  to  vote  for  Government 
control  of  railroads,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  and  to  have  stations  and 
offices  placed  at  points  of  convenience  to  farmers.  This  programme  has 
created  much  comment. 
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HOTES  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  DEKAAP  TBANbVAAL  GOLD-FIELDS.* 


This  descri{)tion  of  rock-decomposition  not  only  allies  to  granite,  but 
all  felspatnic  an  apparently  eruptive  rocks.  With  yhem,  the  decay  is 


— TT"  V  o  »  n  to  all  felspatnic  an  apparently  eruptive  rocks.  With  yhem,  the  decay  is 

By  W.  H.  Fprionje,  Johannetbirg,  B.  A.  B.  even  more  marked,  as  they  contain  no  quartz,  and,  though  perfectly 

_ _ ..1.,  iu;., _ _ ioliJ  as  blocks  on  the  surface,  the  underlying  mass  can  generally  be  dug 

V^le  fulfilling  prof^ional  engagements,  my  travels  over  this  portion  spade  to  depths  i-anging  from  50  to  1 00  feet,  or  perhaps  more, 

of  the  Tmnsvaal  have  q}ute  exiensive,  always  on  horseback,  how-  decayed  granite,  on  the  contraiy,  though  it  will  sometimes  crumble 
o/er,  ^  that  aiiythi  g  like  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  ground,  pas^d  in  the  hand,  as  a  rule,  yields  onlv  to  the  pick.  I  have  also  observed  one 
over,  hai  been  necessarily  imi^ssible;  still,  the  more  minute  examinatum  ^wo  inst^ces  of  dt^kyed  homblendic  Whists,  though,  so  far  as  I  know, 
of  certain  small  areas,  coupled  with  general  observations,  has  enabled  m?  ^  *  e  >  » 


to  for.n  so.aie  idea  as  to  the  prominent  geological  features  of  the  country 
as  a  whole. 


these  are  rare. 

In  describing  the  remaining  rocks  of  the  district,  it  is  convenient  to 


A  _  rp  1  have  a  Starting  point:  SO  I  take  the  luvge  bosin  ou  the  southeastern  edge 

Transvaal,  aud  Barberton  is  built 


is  called  the  “High  Veldt.”  It  is  gensrally  level,  or  gently  rolling, 
and  has  an  average  elevation  of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  destitute 


This  basin,  which  I  have  previously  stated  to  be  entirely  floored  by  de- 


-^ayed  granite,  is  surrounded  on  aU  sides  by  mountains  1,500  to  3,000  feet 
of  timber,  and  in  tact  greatly  resembles  the  western  praiiies  of  North  [q  height.  Tliis  last-named  elevation  is  only  attained  on  the  western 
America,  and  rv«k  ontciups  are  not  common  It  termina^  very  abruptly  -^ere  an  abrupt  ascent  to  the  flat-lying  rocks  of  the  High  Veldt, 

to  the  east  and  northeast,  the  descent  of  2,0W  01  3,0W  .eet  into  the  vvhich  rest  immediately  on  the  granite,  takes  us  into  an  entirely  distinct 
T^hp«o  made  in  a  Very  short  crgoiogical  horizon.  Surrounding  this  roughly  circular  basin  on  the  other 

distance.  These  mountdi  s  extend  in  an  easterly  direction  tor  a  distance  j^^hree  sides,  are  the  rocks  amongst  which  the  auriferous  deposits  of  the 
of  40  miles,  when  they  again  terminate,  very  abruptly,  in  an  apparently  T  a  k,  ^ 

“f /ently  but  rocksare  highly  inclined.  This  strike  is  in  general  tangential 

regalaily  to  the  shores  ot  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  distance  of  about  100  to  the  edge  of  the  granite  basin,  and  thev  dip,  in  all  cases,  away  from  it,  at 

”  M  ij  „  4.  •  angles  varying  from  60  to  90  degrees.  It  would  appear  that  the  rocks  cn 

I  he  gold  fields  of  this  section  of  the  country  he  amon- these  mountains,  theAorth  and  south  sides  finally  Some  together  to  the^st  of  the  basin,  while 

thLe  which  form  the  eastem^order  Sre  apparently  left  as  a  kind  of 
whilethe  v^leystetween  them  are  from  2,500  to  3,000  feet  above  ^  sledge,  which  rapidly  thins  out  in  that  direction.  How  far  east  these 


uuuici,uuuipiupo^iou.ciuuemmy  uescripiionaiiine  coumry  irom  Kaap  Valley  are  composed  of  schists  dipping  away  from  the  decayed 
tlie  eastern  ^dg^  ^  Veldt  to  the  co^t  plmns,  and  from  north  to  ^j-anite  area,  and  they  probably  form  a  synclinal  with  the  rocks  likewise 

HcKaap  Valley ,  to  nearly  ^higtogp,  flanking  the  still  higher  mountains  further  to  the  north,  whose 

lngeneral,itmiybesaidthatthe3eniountainrangesmninanortheast  ITwvermdte  belt  of  schistose  rocks  is, 

-“i  “any  instances  con-  Toward^their  wester'n  ertremity,  these  inclined  rocks  are  true  schists, 
s  derably  from  that  course,  as  a  rule  they  form  fairly  continuous  chains,  homblendic,  and  chloriticf  but  to  the  east  they  become  more  and 

BirateJ  api>e™<S  and  are  ^nuSiTsSr,  «lo4h?n  mlnKe!  to  more  argillaceous  and  lose  their  schistose  structure,  anally  becoming  true 

i-lio  Siprra  Mpvrnrln  iiirkiin  Itllna  rtf  OqI  if.  ti-vtiQ  •  .lifFpi.irtm  fVtptY,  rartp  SUaieS. 


the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  of  California;  differing  from  them  in  one 
particular,  viz.:  that  their  slopes  are  steeper.  This  1  account  for  by  the 


The  rocks  to  the  south  of  the  basin,  though  in  hand  specimens  might 
sometimes  leimed  schistose,  are.  as  a  whole,  shales,  and  tney  are  not 


SwarargilS:i-usrhu;“SW  dUtinctly  homblendic,  and, thini, 

i^Sii5igsigi 


i-SK, s=:,s;ssi-s?r5i;'M-:S; 

I  can  ascertain,  have  any  ancient  river  beds  been  discovered  in  the  fhof  tborp  «rp  nf 


An  important  feature  among  these  is,  that  there  are  several  of  these 


O  auu  xoc^s,  wn.cu  coma.n  uie  jority  of  cases,  can  now  hai'dly  be  distinguished  from  the  dark-blue  frag- 

a  large  prpixntiqn  of  plagioclase  (albite?).  _  Veiy  generally  there  occurs  in  ^  rocks  alterinir  their  strike  m-ndn- 


cSher  in  tlie  natural  draina"-e^channelf  ?  ilow  “warerd^eP’  or  m  manifestly  form  part  of  the  same  deposit,  abutting  ^  squarely  that  one 
places  where  the  surface-  and  rain-waters'can  at  least  remain  in  contact  whikt  ^t  the^coStect^tSy^are  T^ceotiWy^shattered^”^^ placed 


more,  instances  are  frequent  tuat  boulders,  evidently  in  situ,  niicroscopi- 


of  the  more  uncommon  minerals,  such  as  schorl,  topaz,  apatite,  etc. 

An  eiTiptive  rock  is  evidently,  geologically,  the  most  recent.  Its  exact 


on  here  as  elsewhere,  but  not  so  rapidly,  the  almost  universal  decom-  ^ffiLriminatSv  tL  tiltS  sdiiste  sh^^^ 


Dutcd  to  the  agency  ot  met 
time  in  contact  with  them. 


S'ore'ity"s^“dSto"-Si„S'‘u'  ars;d“' 

Sllecom?Sia  Sr  a?e  bV’grlJre^telT'InJ  ^p^^h  ^hflSt^^^^  betewTekm?^c‘e!  deSSp^STnto 

reaching  2STeet),  and  sometifnes  preS  the  S  faSt^^  a^^^^  ^nm^'^ikoT^o?  telsSTtoli  S^rsidS^wSJr^  in  "o?taS’'iS{h  the 
Semr^Hkw"'  Tbe  accompanying  photopaph  w^  teken  of  one  of  “ois^dSayedVirtions,  are  quiti  solid  a^d  ’sonorous  under  toe  hammer. 

entirely  decayLi^granit;  tJteht’on  a  tea  natoSf  drSgl  a^Z.eTZ  a^STr'us^downSfrd^uSl  hfs 

Mrn“al^rfoS^  Sn^-lvfd  f“S^of  q^a^ s^to^ a^reTe^ect 

^  Ollier  places  it  is,usual  to  find  this  rock  ^ygdaloidal.  _  The  cavities 


shales,  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  the  High  Veldt.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  thing  about  this  rock  is  that,  though  I  have  observed  it  over  an 


ordii  ary  atmospheric  action,  are  also  undecayed. 


_ _ _  are  rai'ely  empty,  and,  when  filled,  always  with  secondary  quartz,  as  are 

*Ab3  ractofapaperlntherra«sactio«i,Qf  the  American  ImtUute  of  Affniap  |  oracks  or  crevi  es  which  ong^ly 
i-noineera,  >v  w  •  generally  more  or  less  schistose  m  character.  v\  ito  toe  exception 
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of  the  amygdules,  which  are  composed  of  quartz,  this  rock  is  perfectly 
free  from  that  mineral,  and  the  most  patient  inv^i^ation  has  failed  to 
find  any  zeolites  in  the  cavities.  The  hornblende,  which  usually  occurs 
n  circular  crystals,  largely  preponderates  over  the  felspar,  which  is 
triclinic. 

The  wonderful  similarity  of  this  rock  through  the  whole  of  this 
country,  not  only  in  its  apparent  composition,  but  its  mode  of  occurrence, 
its  color,  texture  and  the  habit  of  its  component  crystals,  makes  it  prob¬ 
able  that  the  eruptions  of  these  dykes  were  contemporaneous.  In  any 
case,  this  rock  has  had  a  great  influence,  in  some  manner  not  understood, 
upon  the  auriferous  nature  of  the  neighboring  veins  and  depc«its. 

There  are  few  other  plutonic  or  volcanic  rocks  to  be  met  with.  I  have, 
however,  on  one  occasion,  seen  a  small  area  of  porphyry,  and  in  two 
other  instances  wide  bands  of  foliated  felsite  passing  into  eurite. 

I  have  also  oliserved  belts,  apparently  interstratified  with  the  formation 
of  amphibolite,  containing  small  benches  of  asbestos.  It  is,  however, 
questionable  whether  this  can  be  regarded  as  an  eruptive  rock. 

A  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  almost  entire  ab^nce  of  lime  through¬ 
out  the  county;  there  are,  I  believe,  deposits  in  the  northern  sections, 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  are  very  impure  and  consist  of  tuff.  A 
small  fragment  from  one  of  these,  such  as  was  being  burnt  for  lime,  did 
not  effervesce  with  acid.  A  specimen  of  calcite  from  a  long  distance 
north  was  shown  to  me,  which  was  regarded  as  a  curiosity.  No  dolomite, 
nor,  in  fact,  any  carlxmates  or  sulphates  seem  to  occur  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

No  less  remarkable  than  tlie  absence  of  lime  is  the  large  preponderance 
of  silica,  generally  in  the  form  of  quartz,  that  is  found  not  only  in  and 
among  the  shales  and  schists,  but  as  secondary  quartz,  penetrating  every 
crevice,  crack,  and  gas-pore  in  the  eruptive  or  volcanic  rocks. 

1  have  before  mentioned  how  this  mineral  predominates  as  a  constitu¬ 
ent  of  granite,  but  it  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  amount  found 
amongst  the  slaty  rocks.  Here  it  occurs  as  segregated  masses,  interbedded 
with  and  evidently  m  many  instances  replacing  them  to  some  extent.  In¬ 
deed,  these  masses  often  assume  such  dimensions  that  they  constitute  the 
larger  part  of  the  whole  country  rock.  Their  shape  is  generally  irregular, 
sometimes  angular,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  roughly  lenticular.  The 
lens-shaped  bodies  are  generally  connected — though  this  is  not  always 
apparent — by  very  thin  seams  or  ribs  of  the  same  material  of  which  they 
are  composed.  Or  it  may  be  that  they  are  found  to  succeed  one  another 
at  fairly  regular  intervals,  either  in  a  straight  line  or  on  both  sides  of, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from,  such  a  line,  which  can  be  termed  the  axis 
of  their  strike,  and  which  coincides  with  that  of  the  enclosing  rocks. 
Many  of  these  series  of  lenticular  quartz  bodies  are  auriferous,  and  it  is 
found  that  they  are  individually  far  more  persistent  in  depth  than  in 
length.  Still,  the  same  peculiarities  observed  in  following  them  along 
their  line  of  strike  are  seen  ^rhaps  not  so  clearly  on  their  dip. 

Another  class  of  interbedded  quartz-deposits,  which  may  be  t«*rmed 
segregated  quartz-veins,  also  occur  in  these  rocks.  These  veins  are 
found,  as  a  rule,  to  extend  for  considerable  distances  along  their  line  of 
strike.  They  are  often  very  auriferous,  and  have,  where  worked  upon, 
been  proven  to  be  continuous  to  the  limited  depth  attained  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Their  width,  however,  is  very  variable.  Since  they  are  essen¬ 
tially  similar  to  some  of  the  California  veins,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  lie  equally  permanent. 

These  last  describe  veins,  together  with  the  large  lenticular  bodies  of 
q^rtz,  constitute  one  class  of  auriferous  deposits  of  the  DeKaap  fields. 
They  are  generally  composed  of  a  dark-blue  and  homogeneous  (never  dis- 
tinctlv  crystalline)  quartz,  which  sometimes  resembles  quartzite,  from  its 
granulated  appearance.  There  are,  however,  many  instances  where  the 
quartz  is  milk-white,  and  it  then  shows,  generally,  some  traces  of  crystal¬ 
lization.  The  associated  minerals  are  all  sulphides,  and  consist,  usually, 
only  of  pyrite  or  pyrrhotite,  more  rarely  of  chalcopyrite  and  arsenopyrite. 
Galenite  has  been  found  in  one  or  two  places  only,  and  sphalerite,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  met  with. 

The  gold,  though  more  “  free  ”  near  the  surface  than  at  a  depth,  has 
nevertheless  not  all  been  liberated  from  the  sulphides,  for  samples  from 
some  distance  below  •*  water-level.”  which  are  entirely  undecomposed, 
show  often  large  quantities  of  gold  on  being  washed.  The  sulphides  are, 
as  a  rule,  very  rich,  and  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  when  free  gold  also  oc¬ 
curs,  contain  less  than  five  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton.  Samples  contain¬ 
ing  30  to  50  ounces  are  not  uncommon,  while  in  one  instance  I  have 
found  them  to  assay  760  ounces. 

The  shales  or  schists  enclosing  these  veins  are  generally  decomposed 
near  the  surface  for  some  distance  on  either  side,  and  are  often  found  to 
be  as  rich,  or  even  richer,  in  gold  than  the  quartz  itself.  The  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  these  rocks  is  evidently  due  to  that  of  the  pyrites,  as  below 
“  water-level”  auriferous  pyrites  are  found  to  be  disseminated  through 
them  for  a  limited  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  veins. 

Throughout  these  tilted  rocks  are  foimd  numerous  interstratified  beds 
of  quartz-rock  or  quartzite.  These  are  generally  of  large  size,  and,  as  a 
rule,  are  continuous  for  very  long  distances.  Being  harder  than  their 
enclosing  rocks,  and  therefore  offering  better  resistance  to  \j’eathering 
influences,  they  stand  out  quite  prominently,  and  are  very  easily  followed. 
Locally,  they  are  termed  “  bars,”  a  name  given  to  any  persistent  or  con¬ 
spicuous  bed,  a  term  which  I  shall  adopt. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  “  bars”  are  apparently  interstratified 
beds,  they  usually  split  into  a  number  of  branches,  which,  though  per¬ 
haps  for  a  short  distance  diverging  in  strike  from  the  main  body,  soon 
berome  approximately  parallel  to  it,  without  necessarily  detracting 
from  its  width.  Indeed  the  branch  may  be,  and  often  is,  larger  than  the 
bar  from  wliich  it  originated. 

ITie  quartz  composing  these  “bars”  is  never  crystalline,  but  is  usually 
compact  and  amorphous,  from  which  state  it  may  gradually  pass  into  a 
roughly  granular  variety.  In  color,  it  varies  from  black  to  pure  white.. 
Very  often  the  whole  bar  has  a  banded  structure,  ribs  of  dark  and  light 
quartz  alternating,  the  dividing  line  corresponding  to  the  strike  of  the 
enclosing  rocks. 

In  my  opinion,  most  of  these  “bars”  are  due  to  the  replacing  of  the 
shales  or  schists  by  silica.  Their  structure,  where  banded,  seemingly 
precludes  any  other  hypothesis.  In  other  cases,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  originally  strata  of  sandstone,  which  have  been  subsequent- 
y  rendered  homogeneous  by  solutions  which  permeated  them,  and  which 


seemingly  dissolved,  to  some  extent,  their  component  parts,  and  redeposit¬ 
ed  the  silica  in  a  gelatinous  state. 

Rain-water,  in  this  country,  seems  to  have  more  than  usual  solvent 
powers:  as,  in  many  places,  I  have  observed  the  outcrop  of  sandstone  beds 
to  consist  externally  of  compact  and  amorphous  silica,  their  real  nature 
only  being  discovered  by  breaking  up  the  rock.  In  these  cases  it  is  found 
that  the  i  or  i  inch  of  the  crust,  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather 
only,  is  homogeneous,  the  granule^  of  tl  e  sandstone  lieing  easily  distin-. 
guishable  underneath. 

The  “  bars”  of  quartzite  have  a  very  important  practical  value,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  principal  gold  deposits  are  found  in.  or  immediately  adjoin¬ 
ing,  them  ;  though  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  u«thout  there  being  also  some 
eruptive  rock  m  close  proximity.  There  are  apparently  three  ways  in 
which  the  gold  may  occur  in  them  : 

First.  In  the  liody  of  the  bar  itself,  where  it  is  found  in  “  chutes,”  or 
evenly  disseminated,  for  a  considerable  distance,  through  the  whole  of  it ; 
in  the  latter  case,  more  sparingly.  The  famous  Sheba  mine  is  an  instance 
of  the  former  mode  of  occurrence,  and  I  could  name  other  mines  where 
the  gold  has  been  found  more  generally  and  widely  distributed.  It  so 
happens  that  I  have  not  had  the  opportunities  to  study  this  kind  of  de¬ 
port. 

Second.  Where  the  “bars”  themselves  have  evidently  been  fissured  or 
fractured,  presumably  by  volcanic  outbursts,  another  variety  of  quartz 
has  been  deposited  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  therein  formed.  It  often 
differs  but  little  from  that  composing  the  bar  itself,  but,  as  a  rule,  is 
easily  distinguishable  from  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  a  different  color  and  text¬ 
ure  and  more  pyritiferous.  The  “bars”  usually  contain  some  of  the  latter 
mineral.  These  more  recent  deposits  of  quartz  occasionally  occur,  more 
or  less  regularly,  along  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  “bar”  itself;  but 
wherever  this  has  been  fractured,  they  penetrate  into  the  body  of  it. 
More  than  one  of  our  richest  properties  are  being  worked  on  this  class  of 
deposit,  which,  at  440  feet  below  its  outcrop,  shows  no  sign  of  “pinch 
ing,”  though  fhe  gold  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  locked  up  in  the  pyritous 
minerals. 

Third.  Often,  instead  of  these  deposits  of  auriferous  quartz,  in  and 
alongside  the  “bars”  are  others,  of  great  extent,  of  iron  oxides,  contain¬ 
ing  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  iron.  I  may  safely  say  that  all  this  ironstone 
carries  gold,  though  not  necessarily  in  paying  quantities,  nor  in  a  state  to 
be  caught  by  mercury.  How  it  really  occurs  in  these  thoioughly  oxydized 
ores  is  not  known  at  present.  At  the  surface  the  iron  ores  consist  gen¬ 
erally  of  limonite,  ha?matite,  with  some  magnetite.  In  depth,  however, 
the  limonite  disappears,  and  the  ore  then  consists  of  haematite  and  mag¬ 
netite,  the  former  always  predominating,  while  pyrite  also  is  found  in 
quantity.  The  gold  contained  in  these  ferruginous  deposits  varies  from 
“traces”  to  three  or  four  ounces  per  ton,  and  in  the  more  extensive  of  the 
payable  ones  may  be  averaged  at  18  to  20  dwts.  per  ton.  The  amount 
which  can  be  extracted  by  ordinary  milling  and  plate  amalgamation 
usually  does  not  exceed  7  dwts. 

The  ferruginous  deporits  are  not  confined  to  the  “  bars,”  but  are  also 
found  among  the  slaty  rocks,  where  they  are  usually  small,  how¬ 
ever,  and  are  known  as  “  burnt  leaders”  ^rom  their  color).  These 
often  “ pan ”  well,  and  invariably  assay  better;  but,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  they  are  neither  large  nor  continuous  enough  to  be  worked  with 
profit. 

Some  of  the  previously-described  segregated  quartz -veins  are  so  ferru¬ 
ginous  that  they  might  fairly  be  entitled  to  be  classed  with  these  depos¬ 
its,  since  it  is  mamfest  that  these  iron  ores  did  not  originate  in 
pyritous  ores,  as,  in  depth,  they  give  place  to  a  far  more  quartzose  vein 
matter. 

There  is  no  experience  from  other  parts  of  the  world  to  'guide  us  as  to 
the  probable  depth  to  which  these  “  bar  ”  deiiosits  may  continue;  but  the 
work  now  being  prosecuted  has  at  least  proven,  in  some  instances,  that 
they  are  permanent  to  depths  of  400  to  500  feet,  and  there  is,  seemingly, 
no  likelihood  of  their  giving  out. 

The  segregatetl  veins  and  series  of  lenticular-shaped  bodies  are,  of 
course,  just  as  likely  to  continue  down  as  those  in  California,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and,  so  far  as  opened,  show  no  signs  of  “  pinch¬ 
ing”  or  of  becoming  poorer,  wherever  I  have  had  opportunity  of 
examining  them.  In  fact,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  future  of  these  fields, 
so  far  as  gold  mining  is  concerned,  is  certain  to  be  prosperous  when  the 
questions  of  cheap  fuel  and  cheap  transportation  have  been  solved. 

I  must  further  mention,  that  many  beds  of  argillaceous  material,  which 
enclose  small  “  stringers  ”  of  quartz,  and  which,  presumably,  from  the 
decay  of  the  previously  contained  pyrite,  are  now  a  ferruginous  red  clay, 
contain  payable  amounts  of  gold. 

Nor  must  I  forget  the  beds  of  conglomerate  which  are  enclosed  in  the 
tilted  strata,  and  which,  in  a  number  of  places,  have  been  found,  to  a  large 
extent,  impregnated  with  pyrite.  In  some  instances,  the  whole  bed,  when 
oxydized,  shows  by  washing  a  paying  amount  of  “  free  ”  gold;  and,  when 
pyritous,  often  assays  over  one  ounce  of  gold  to  the  ton.  The  auriferous 
pjrite  and,  consequently,  the  “free”  gold  is  evidently  of  later  date 
than  the  beds  themselves,  and  neither  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  ever 
found  in  the  (juartz  iiebbles,  but  is  entirely  confined  to  the  cementing 
material,  which  is,  to  a  large  extent,  very  porous.  Specimens  of  pyrite 
in  the  pebbles  themselves,  where  ob^rved,  occur  invariably  in  cracks  or 
crevices,  into  which  they  could  have  been  infiltrated.  Before  very  long  I 
look  for  a  large  yield  of  gold  from  these  beds. 

The  so-call^  “  alluvial”  of  these  fields  is  really  not  alluvial  gold  at  all, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  presents  so  many  striking  and,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  unique  peculiarities,  that  it  is  well  worthy  of 
description. 

This  “  alluvial  ”  is  usually  found  on  the  tops  of  rounded  hills,  and  in  a 
position  where  it  could  hardly  have  been  placed  mechanically.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  ground  almost  always  shows  that  the  soil  is  simply  a  de- 
comiiosed  felsitic  rock,  probably  a  diorite  in  situ,  which  contains  the  nug¬ 
gets.  There  is  generally  a  large  amount  of  quartz-fragments  also,  and 
seemingly  the  largest  quantity  of  gold  is  found  where  these  are  most 
plentiful ;  but  though  the  nuggets  are  sometimes  found  quite  smooth  and 
apparently  water-worn,  the  quartz  fragments  are  always  angular ;  and, 
indeed,  I  have  never  oliserved  a  pebble  anywhere  throughout  the  whole 
area  of  auriferous  ground.  Moreover,  the  gold  only  occurs  at  or  near  the 
surface,  say  not  deeper  than  two  or  three  feet,  and  it  is  within  the  first 
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four  inches  that  all  the  larger  nuggets  have  been  found.  It  must  also  be 
observed,  that  though  the  masses  and  fragments  of  loose  quartz  have  been, 
of  course,  repeatedly  examined  for  gold,  none,  I  believe,  has  ever  been 
discovered  in  them  by  washing  or  otherwise ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  large  gold  nuggets  contain  small  pieces  of  quartz,  which,  in 
appearance,  are  identical  with  those  found  scattered  over  the  surface. 
There  can  be  but  little  question  that  these  quartz  fragments  constituted 
originally  the  secondary  quartz  which  filled  the  cracks  and  crevices  of 
the  more  decomposed  volcanic  dykes. 

Of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  the  gold  has  found  its  way  into  the 
creeks  and  river  beds,  where  it  occurs  as  true  “  alluvial,”  but  it  is  so  in¬ 
significant  in  quantity  that  I  only  mention  its  existence. 

The  so-called  “alluvial”  gold  occurs  also  in  rather  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  under  nearly  similar  conditions,  among  the  flat-lying  rocks  of 
tlie  High  Veldt ;  but  there  the  nuggets  are  found  to  be  distinctly  crystal¬ 
line,  and,  far  more  frequently  to  be  associated  with  quartz,  though  'the 
latter  has  never  been  observed  in  situ  containing  gold  as  nuggets.  The 
main  fact  of  importance  is,  that  it  is,  found  there  as  before,  exclusively 
in  the  surface  portions  of  the  decayed  feldspathic  dykes. 

Gold  which  is  probably  true,  though  ancient,  “  alluvial,”  is  also  foimd 
among  the  sandstone  lieds  of  the  High  Veldt,  and  nuggets  of  considerable 
size  are  frequently  liberated  by  its  disintegration. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  white  quartz  occurring  as  veins  and 
stringers  in  the  crevices  of  the  granite.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in 
some  places,  these  contain  an  extraordinarily  large  percentage  of  gold. 
But  as  they  are  at  best  what  in  miners’  parlance  are  termed  “gash” 
veins,  they  are  of  no  special  interest,  except  that  since  it  is  probable  that 
not  only  the  tilted  rocks  of  the  DeKaap  fields,  but  also  the  flat-lying 


No  salt,  gypsum,  apatite,  or  any  of  the  non-metallic  minerals  have  been 
discovered  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  of  economic  value,  except  asbestos. 
J have  personally  seen  only  samples  of  these  deposits,  but  should  not  be 
surprise  if  when  railway  communication  is  established  with  the  seaboard 
a  profitable  industry  in  that  article  of  commerce  will  spring  up. 

The  great  drawback  to  this  district  is  the  want  of  fuel  and  timber.  Of 
the  latter,  there  is  but  little,  and  that  is  generally  of  no  value  for  mining’or 
building  purposes,  although  in  portions  of  Zwazielahd  there  are  “bushes” 
of  fairly  good  timber  suitable  for  these  purposes.  Coal,  in  inexhaustible 
quantities,  is  to  be  had  on  the  High  Veldt,  within  about  70  miles  of 
the;e  fields;  but  at  present  it  is  of  no  value  owing  to  want  of  means  of 
transport. 

Finally,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note,  that  the  only  traces  of  volcanic 
action  are  a  number  of  hot  springs,  mostly  giving  off  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen. 

OFFICIAL  EBP0RT8. 

KF.ARSAROE  MINING  COMPANY. 

The  directors  present  the  following  re^rt  of  the  operations  for  the  past 
year,  and  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  company. 

The  product  of  mineral  was  3,235,613  pounds,  which  at  86’22  per  cent, 
gave  1,918,849  pounds  of  refined  copper,  for  which  has  been  realized  the 
gross  sum  of  $241,461.36;  from  sales  of  silver,  $400.77;  from  interest  re¬ 
ceipts,  §605.24;  add  balance  of  assets,  January  1st,  1889,  §94,240.10;  total, 
§336,707.47. 

The  costs  have  been:  Running  expenses  at  mine,  §139,503.44;  smelting. 


ones  of  the  High  Veldt,  were  derived  directly  from  this  granite,  the 
presence  of  gold  in  it  gives  a  possible  clue  to  the  origin  cf  that  found  in 
the  sandstone  and,  iierhaps,  the  conglomerate  beds. 

There  are  among  the  schists  and  shales  of  this  district  enormous 
amounts  of  iron  ore  ;  for,  besides  the  deposits  hitherto  mentioned  as  oc¬ 
curring  in  “bars,”  there  are  stratified  beds,  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  of 
almost  pure  haematite,  together  with  some  magnetite.  These  b^s 
generally  merge  gradually  into  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  then  into  true 
sandstone  strata.  At  any  rate,  the  Transvaal  will  never  be  at  loss  for 
iron  ores,  some  of  which  at  least  are  Bessemer  ores.  Copper  is  not  plen¬ 
tiful.  It  occurs  as  chalcopyrites  in  the  veins,  and  the  products  of  its 
decomposition  are  chiefly  dioptase  and  chrysocolla  and  some  other  rarer 
silicates. 

Lead  is  seldom  found  as  galenite  in  these  rocks.  Among  the  High 
Veldt  beds  this  mineral  forms  large  deposits  in  places. 

Zinc  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  found  m  this  country. 

Antimony  or  stibnite  I  have  observefl  in  one  or  two  places  in  unim¬ 
portant  quantities. 

During  my  experience  in  this  part  I  have  never  seen  any  silver  ores, 
though  on  the  High  Veldt  some  of  the  galena  contains  amounts  of  this 
metal  (up  to  600  ounces  to  the  ton)  that  may  soon  create  a  large  silver 
mining  industry.  The  gold  of  these  fields  contains  about  16  per  cent. 

Mercury,  as  cinnabar,  has  recently  been  found,  although  up  to  the 
present  only  in  small  quantities  among  the  tilted  rocks.  Upon  the  High 
Veldt  it  has  also  been  obtained.  I  have  seen  some  very  handsome  hand- 
specimens  of  that  mineral,  which  apparently  promise  well  for  the  future. 

Considerable  quantities  of  nickel,  and  especially  of  cobalt,  occur  in 
these  rocks  to  the  north  of  the  High  Veldt,  but  the  mines  have  been 
closed,  owing  to  the  cost  of  mining  in  this  remote  locality,  together  with 
the  comparatively  low  price  and  small  demand  for  these  met^. 


transportation,  and  simdry  other  expenses,  837,264.02;  there  has  been 
expended  in  mine  plant  during  the  year,  §6.000.39;  total,  $183,767.8^ 
making  the  balance  of  assets  January  Ist,  1890,  §153,939.62. 

Since  we  received  the  able  report  of  our  superintendent,  which  is  here¬ 
with  submitted,  we  have  advices  stating  that  the  drift  north  on  the  ninth 
level  has  improved,  the  rock  from  it  being  now  saved,  and  here  we  look 
for  stoping-ground  soon.  The  tenth  level  is  also  improving.  I  refer  to 
this  bwause  heretofore  all  our  copper  has  been  taken  from  the  three 
upper  levels. 

Capt.  John  Daniell,  the  superintendent,  after  detailing  the  work  done 
during  the  year,  concludes  his  report  as  follows  : 

“  In  concluding  this  report  I  have  to  refer  to  the  work  doing  at  the 
Centennial  mine.  That  company  is  exploring  the  Calumet  Conglomerate 
about  half  a  mile  from  our  promrty,  and  has  a  quite  favorable  prospect. 
Up  to  the  present  little  beyond  preparatory  work  has  been  done,  and  that 
is  quite  favorable.  The  next  month  or  two  wiU  show  whether  an  import¬ 
ant  deposit  exists  or  not.  If  so,  we  must  be  favorably  affected,  and  under 
any  circumstances  we  shall  probably  test  the  Conglomerate  within  our 
lines,  when  the  weather  is  favorable.” 

SUMMARY. 

Rock  stamped .  56,104  tons. 

Product  of  mineral .  .  2,225,613  lbs. 

Product  of  refined  copper .  1,918,W9  lbs. 


Yield  of  refined  copper  per  ton  of  stamp  rock . 

Percentage  of  mineral  in  stamp  rock . 

Percentage  of  refined  copper  in  stamp  rock  . 

Cost  per  ton  of  rock  hoisted . 

Cost  per  ton  of  rock  stamped  . 

Refined  copper,  cost  per  pound  at  mine . 

Cost  of  smelting,  freight,  and  all  other  expenses . 

Total  cost  per  pound  of  refined  copper  laid  down  in 
New  Y'ork . 


34-20  lbs. 
1-98  « 
1-71  < 
|1.90 
1^49 
7-27  cts. 
1-94  cts. 


Donga.  Near  Barberton. 
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PLYMOUTH  CX)NSOUDATED  GOLD  MINING  OOMPANYv 

On  opening  the  mine  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  after  the  great  fire,  the 
lower  levels,  where  most  of  the  recent  work  had  heen  done,  were  found  to 
he  in  bad  order.  The  timbers  were  burnt  or  displaced,  the  surrounding 
rock  much  cracked  and  difficult  of  access.  Several  months  were  spent 
in  preparation,  and  on  the  11th  of  February,  1889,  we  were  able  to  begin 
hoisting  ore,  and  the  Pacific  mill  was  started. 

Good  progress  was  made  and  the  mill  was  kept  running  on  a  fair  qual¬ 
ity  of  ore  until  August.  During  this  time  a  large  amount  of  work  was 
done  and  the  sum  of  $120,178.02  was  produced.  In  the  month  of  August 
a  disastrous  cave  occurre«i,  the  hanging  wall  falling  in  and  mixing  the 
ore,  slate  and  timbers  in  an  inextricable  mass.  The  rock  crumbled  so 
badly  that  men  were  unwilling  to  enter  the  mine. 

By  reason  of  this  catastrophe  a  large  amount  of  good  ore  was  rendered 
inaccessible.  It  became  necessary  to  shut  down  the  mill  and  suspend  all 
operations  in  the  old  tunnels  and  stoiies.  As  soon  as  the  management 
was  satisfieil  that  all  attempts  to  work  the  old  levels  would  be  futile,  an 
effort  was  made  to  secure  ore  for  the  mills  in  another  direction. 

On  the  16th  of  August  a  winze  was  commenced,  tlie  intention  being  to 
sink  into  the  ore  sufficiently  to  ascertain  its  character  and  location,  with  a 
view  to  sinking  the  shaft  to  another  (1.700)  level.  This  winze  was  sunk  in 
the  old  ore  body,  which  was  here  narrow  and  poor  in  quality.  The  pay  rock 
liecame  smaller  and  more  barren  as  we  went  down,  and  this  was  aban¬ 
doned. 

Meanwhile,  a  prospect  tunnel  was  begun  on  No.  2  level,  running  from 
north  to  south  on  the  lode  line  toward  that  part  of  our  property  known 
as  the  Indiana  claim,  tliis  being  a  section  of  ground  hitherto  unexplored. 
This  tunnel  has  been  vigorously  ])ushed.  So  many  men  as  could  be 
worked  have  been  employ^,  and  operations  have  been  carried  on  day 
and  night.  The  head  of  this  tunnel  is,  at  present  writing,  1,010  feet  from 
the  shaft.  It  is  imjiossible  to  decide  how  much  farther  the  tunnel  may 
need  to  be  run  l)efore  ore  is  reached.  While  no  one  can  say  whether  or 
not  there  is  pay  rock  ahead,  the  indications  are  favorable. 

In  order  to  secure  material  for  our  mill  at  the  earliest  po^ible  date,  a 
second  tunnel  was  begun  in  November  on  level  No.  3,  running  in  an  o|>- 
posite  direction  from  the  preceding,  or  north.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
reach  a  mass  of  pay  rock  believed  to  exist  on  the  East  side  of  the  old 
stopes,  being  probably  an  offshoot,  if  not  a  part,  of  the  original  mine. 
We  estimated  tliat  we  should  have  to  run  400  feet.  Of  this  dis¬ 
tance.  we  have  gone  over  :I50  feet,  and  hope  to  reach  the  ore  by  Febru¬ 
ary  20th. 

In  lx)th  these  prospects  we  may  be  disappointed,  but  we  have  reason  to 
hope  that  at  least  one  of  them  will  realize  enough  to  start  our  mill  pend¬ 
ing  future  exploitation. 

All  the  mamiinery  and  mills  are  in  fair  shape  and  ready  for  work,  after 
such  repairs  as  a  year's  inaction  might  render  necessary. 

Nearly  one-half  the  stock  is  still  owned  by  members  of  the  Board  of 
Direction,  as  it  has  been  continuously  from  the  beginning  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  existence. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  our  superintendent,  has  resigned  and  gone  to  Mexico. 
His  advancing  years  and  impaired  health  have  for  a  long  time  warned  us  to 
expect  this  change.  Meanwhile  our  foreman,  Mr.  Jones,  who  has  bwn  in 
the  company’s  employ"  for  fifteen  years,  is  in  charge.  He  is  thoroughly  ca- 

fiable,  and  more  familiar  with  the  mine  and  its  workings  than  any  man 
iving.  We  have  thought  it  unwise  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  new  super¬ 
intendent  till  prepared  to  run  the  mill,  as  Mr.  Jones  is  fully  competent  to 
suTOrintend  present  operations. 

The  sole  management  of  the  Derations  at  the  mine  are  now,  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Hayward  &  Hobart,  two  of  the  directors 
of  the  company,  whose  large  experience  and  well-known  ability  have 
produced  the  hitherto  brilliant  results. 

The  company  owns  an  extensive  system  of  water  works.  While  this  is 
not  immediately  available,  it  is  beheved  that  ultimately  it  will  possess 
(•onsiderable  value  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes. 

About  J.*)  men  are  now  employed. 

Gold  bullion  produced  by  the  mines  of  this  company  for  the  year  1889 , 
$137,330.96  ;  operating  expenses,  $93,747.61  ;  profit,  $43,588.3.') ;  indebted¬ 
ness  Jan.  1.  1889.  815.446.93 :  surplus,  Jan.  1,  1890,  $28,141.42. 


The  Market  for  Russian  Oil. — The  principal  exports  of  Russian  oil  in 
1889  were:  To  the  far  East,  5,401,000  cases;  Great  Britain,  626,000  barrels; 
North  Euro|)ean  i)orts,  354.000;  Italy,  S|)ain.  Trieste,  and  Fiume.  470,000; 
total  equivalent  about  2,458,000. 

Gk>ld  from  Siberian  Mines. — A  very  heavy  consignment  of  gold  from 
the  Sil)erian  mines  recently  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  correspondent 
of  the  London  Daily  Neicn  telegraphs  that  the  caravan,  which  left 
Irkutsk  on  the  9th  of  December,  took  183,840  ounces  of  gold.  The  wagons 
containing  it  were  escorted  by  .300  Cossacks,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonels  Mekrassoff  and  Kameyeff.  Part  of  this  gold  was 
from  the  Amoor  fields. 

New  Light  for  Lighthouses  and  for  Signaling  at  Sea. — Mr.  Reg¬ 
uard  has,  aceording  to  II  Progresso,  constructed  a  pharo-Ught  as  power¬ 
ful  as  the  electric,  and  the  efficiency  of  which  is  not  impaired  by  fog  as  is 
the  case  with  the  latter.  A  clock-work  arrangement  pours  every  30 
seronds  10  centigrams  of  powdered  magnesium  into  the  flame  of  a  round- 
wick  lamp,  producing  an  extremely  brilliant  flash  of  light.  The  weight 
of  the  apparatus  being'  only  about  64  pounds  makes  it  applicable  also  to 
vessels. 

Detennination  of  Silicon  in  Pig  or  Spiegeleisen.— Mr.  Clerc's  method 
of  determining  the  per  cent,  of  silicon  in  pig  or  spiegeleisen  is  easy,  quick 
and  exact;  it  requires  very  careful  weighing,  but  that  is  a  generally  desir¬ 
able  point  m  iron  and  steel  analyses.  A  gramme  of  th^e  metal,  finely 
ground,  is  put  in  an  alembic  of  *350  to  400  c.  c.;  15  to  20  c.  c.  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  8  to  10  c.  c.  pure  brome,  and  then  about  75  c.  c.  pure 
muriatic  acid  is  added  and  the  mixture  heated  in  the  sand  bath  to  anout 
100  degrees.  At  that  temperature  the  brome  reacts  on  the  metal  and 
oxvdizes  the  silicon  ;  the  muriatic  acid  dissolves  the  iron  and  manganese. 
When  the  heat  is  kept  up  until  the  volume  is  reduced  to  40  to  50  c.  c.. 


the  residuum  of  finely  separated  carbon  and  silicious  matter  settles  at  the 
lx)ttom.  The  moment  when  the  decomposition  is  completed  is  easily  told, 
as  the  residmuu  of  iron  and  silicon  is  much  lighter  than  the  undecom- 
pos^  iron.  After  dilution  with  200  to  300  c.  c.  of  boiling  water  and  fil¬ 
tration,  the  residuum  is  washed  in  boiling  water  and  burned,  the  result 
being  pure  silicon.  This  process  takes  only  four  hours,  and  one  person 
can  in  the  same  time  attend  to  from  6  to  9  samples.  No  silicon  is  con¬ 
tained  in  thefiuid  after  filtration,  and  the  average  error  is  0.001 -0.(K)2  jrer 
cent. — Oluckauf. 

Utilization  of  Slag  in  Evaporating  Brine  and  other  Solutions. — 
This  invention,  by  Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  consists  in  utilizing  the  waste  heat 
of  slag  derived  from  iron  furnaces  and  furnaces  employed  in  other  metal¬ 
lurgical  operations.  The  slag  may  be  received  into  iron  vessels  mounted 
on  wheels  and  capable  of  containing  several  tons.  These  vessels  when 
charged  are  caus^  to  be  passed  down  an  incline  into  a  chamber,  over 
which  an  evaiiorating  pan  of  large  area  is  set.  When  the  slag  blocks  are 
in  the  chamber  they  are  sprinkled  with  water  to  harden  the  exterior. 
Steam  is  thereby  generated,  and  this  steam  coming  in  contact  with  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  imparts  its  heat  thereto,  and  so  heats  the  brine  or  so¬ 
lution  which  the  pan  contains.  Or  the  steam  thus  generated  may  be 
passed  through  pipes  immei-sed  in  the  solution.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
chamber  also  there  is  water,  which  the  blocks  of  slag,  as  they  progress 
slowly  down  the  incline,  and  when  they  are  sufficiently  hardened,  ulti¬ 
mately  reach,  and  so  the  water  in  the  chamber  is  kept  at  a  boiling  heat. 
When  the  blocks  are  cooled  down  to  the  temiierature  of  the  water  the 
carriages  on  which  the  vessels  containing  them  are  mounted,  are  passed 
on  up  another  incline,  and  so  out  of  the  chamber. 

In  place  of  using  water  a  current  of  air  may  be  caused  to  pass  through 
the  chamber  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  in  which  the  blocks  travel 
through  it,  and  the  air  thus  heated  may  be  made  to  pass  beneath  the  pans 
containing  the  brine  or  solution  to  be  evaporated,  the  air  lieing  led  back 
again  to  the  exit  end. — Jimi\  Soc.  Chem.  lud. 


BOOKS  BEOEIVED. 


IIb  (eadiBg  books  for  BOtlce,  will  publishers,  for  their  owu  sake  aad  for  that  of  bo<  k 
buyers,  fflTe  the  retail  price!  These  aotices  do  aot  supersede  rerlew  la  aaotherpsrt 
of  the  Joaraal.l 

.4  Treatise  on  the  Arc  Indicator.  By  Thomas  Hawley.  Published  by  Boston 
Journal  of  Commerce  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  'Mass.,  1.S90.  Pages.  88. 
Illustrated.  Price,  25  cents. 


PATEBT8  OBABTED  BT  THE  UBITED  STATES  PATEN C  OFPIOL 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  patents  relating  to  mining,  metallurgy,  and  kindred 
subjects,  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 

TUUSDAY,  MARCH  4.  1890. 

422,102.  Friction-Clutch.  Herman  Haberlin,  Akron,  Ohio. 

422, 4%.  Process  of  Making  Steel  containing  Carbon,  Manganese  and  Aluminium. 

Robert  A.  Hadneld,  Shieffield,  County  of  York,  England. 

422,425.  Mold  for  Casting.  Sylvanus  D.  Locke.  Hoosick  Falis,  N.  Y. 

422,439, 422,440,  422,441,  422,442.  Blasting  Cartridge.  Oersliom  M.  Peters,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

422,445.  Supporting  Frame  for  Electric  Railway  Motors.  Edward  D.  Priest,  Lynn, 
Mass. 

422,454.  Horizontal  Piston.  Horace  See,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

422,457.  Treatment  of  Storage  Battery  Plates.  Chas.  Sorley,  New  York,  N.  Y.. 

Assignor  to  the  Anglo-American  Electric-Light  Manufacturing  ConiiMiny, 
of  West  Virginia. 

422,495.  Fluid  Motor.  Byron  B.  Bower,  Bainbridge,  Ga. 

422.. ‘i00.  Process  of  Purifying  Aluminium  Chlorids.  Hamilton  Y.  Castner,  Ijondon, 

England. 

422,509.  Process  of  Obtaining  Chromium  and  Ctiromium  Alloys  Asahcl  K.  Eaton, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Assignor  of  one-half  to  Kezial)  A.  Vanderbilt,  same  place. 
422,511.  Dynamo  Electric  Machine.  Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

422,514.  4l2,515.  Manufacture  of  Explosives.  Stephen  H.  Emmens,  London,  Eng- 
landP 

422,518.  Dumping  Cart.  Francis  M.  Gibson,  Good  Hope,  Ohio. 

422*519.  Car  Brake.  Edmund  C.  Glover,  Randall,  Ark. 

422.531.  Wheeled  Earth  Scraper.  Wilbee  E.  Kilborn,  Sidney,  Ohio,  Assignor  of  one 

half  to  William  H.  C.  Goode,  same  place. 

422.532.  Car  Coupling.  Abraham  Kimber,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

422.. 540.  Drilling  Machine.  Francis  H.  Richards.  Hartford.  Conn,,  Assignor  to  Eck- 

ley  B.  Coxe,  Drifton,  Pa. 

422,550.  Compound  Insulating  Layer  for  Electric  Coils.  Elihu  Thomson.  Lynn, 
Mass. 

422,556  Electric  Motor.  Henry  E.  Walter,  Schenectady,  X.  Y. 

422,557.  Apparatus  for  Forging  Car  Axles.  Samuel  T.  vYellman.  i  leveland,  Ohio. 

422.561.  Dumping  Wagon,  George  Worthington,  Chicago.  111. 

422.562.  Furnace  for  Burning  Natural  Gas.  Frederick  T.  Adams,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
422,581.  Quartz  Mill.  Jason  w’.  Fairfield  Pacific  Beach,  (^al . 

422,594.  Apparatus  for  Marking  Rails,  etc.  Thomas  James,  Hraddock,  Pa. 

422,706.  Chili  Mill.  Theodore  A.  Blake.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

4*22.713.  Compound  Ingot  and  Wire  made  therefrom.  Levi  L  Biirdon,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Assignor  to  the  Burdon  Seamless  Filled  Wire  Company,  same 
place. 

422,720.  Shaft  Coupling.  Elisha  P.  H.  Capron,  Norwalk,  f^onn. 

422,730.  Method  of  Electric  Welding.  Charles  L.  Coffin,  Detroit,  Mich. 

4*22,732.  Magnetic  Separator.  Gurdon  Conkling,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

422,735.  Bucket-Attaching  Link  for  Chain  Conveyers.  Thomas  Craney,  Bay  City 
Mich. 

422.7.54.  Steam  Generator.  Charles  H.  Farwell,  Atchison,  Kansas. 

422,755.  Electromotor  Engine.  Sebastian  Z.  de  Ferranti,  Hampstead,  County  of 
Middlesex,  England. 

422,764.  Self-Oiling  Axle.  Henry  M.  Goodman,  Louisville,  Ky. 

422,812.  Quartz  Mill  Battery  Guide.  Joseph  Leyson  and  William  G.  Dalling, 
Walkerville,  Mont. 

42*2,822.  Dumping  Wagon.  Addison  C.  McKwen,  Jersey  Citv,  X.  J. 

422,829.  Rotary  Engine.  Washington  I.  Phifer,  California,  Mo 

422,855,  Pulsating  Electric  Generator.  Charles  J.  Van  Depoele,  Lynn,  Mass. 

42*2,8.56.  Pulsatory  Current  Motor.  Charles  J.  Van  Depoele,  Lynn,  Mass. 

42*2,857.  Alternate  Current  Pulsating  System.  Charles  J.  Von  Depoele,  Lynn, 
Mass. 

42*2,858.  Converting  Continuous  into  Pulsating  Electric  Currents.  Charles  J.  Van 
Depoele,  Lynn,  Mass. 

4*22,860.  Multiple  Current  Pulsating  Generator,  fffiarles  J.  Van  Depoele,  Lynn, 
Mass. 

422,870.  Grading  and  Ditching  Machine.  William  C.  Williams,  Williamsburg,  Ohio. 
422,873.  Method  of  Lining  Journal  Boxes.  Richard  Beddall,  Boston,  Mass. 

422,879.  Wrench  for  Oil  Well  Tools.  William  Fo^ie,  Washington.  Pa. 

422,884,  Apparatus  for  Burning  Fuel.  Jacob  B.  Hough,  Waynesville,  Assignor  of 
one-half  to  Isaac  M.  Barrett,  Spring  Valley,  O. 

12*2,893.  Roof  for  Nail  or  other  Furnaces.  William  J.  S.  Sheibley,  Lock  Haven,  Pa., 
Assignor  of  one-half  to  Fredericks,  Munro  &  Co  ,  same  place. 
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PEKSON&L. 


Mr.  Henry  Bratnober  has  re  tiirned  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  now  in  Montana. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Plume,  of  Thomaston,  Conn.,  has  given 
a  valuable  collection  of  minerals  to  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege. 

Mr.  Warner  Miller  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company,  in 
the  place  of  A.  C.  Cheney,  who  becomes  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Moses  has  been  appointed  adjiSict 
professor  in  mineralogy.  Dr.  C.  E.  Colby  adjunct 
professor  in  organic  chemistry,  in  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York. 

Mr.  .Tames  F.  Beattie,  Mining  Engineer,  of 
Humboldt,-  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Newburgh  Orrel  Coal  and  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Newburgh,  W.  Va. 

Messrs.  Bradstreet  &  Curtis,  bankers.  New  York, 
have  taken  into  their  firm  as  a  member  Mr.  H. 

G.  Bomaine.  The  firm  hereafter  will  be  known 
as  Bradstreet,  Curtis  &  Co. 

Mr.  George  Moreau,  a  mining  expert  from 
France,  is  at  present  in  Denver,  Colo.,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  French  syndicate  which  is  said  to  con¬ 
template  extensive  investments  in  that  State. 

Mr.  John  C.  F.  Bandolph,  the  well-known  engi¬ 
neer  of  New  York,  is  now  in  Borneo  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  on  some  gold  and  diamond 
mines  for  English  capitalists.  He  is  expected 
back  in  .June. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Martin,  general  manager  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Mining  Company,  of  Montana,  has  tendered 
his  resignation  as  manager  of  the  company’s 
afiairs.  Mr.  .Joseph  Chapleau,  the  pre.sent  treasur¬ 
er,  will  succeed  Mr.  Martin, 

Mr,  A.  F.  Wuensch,  well  known  in  Western 
raining  circles,  has  established  a  mining  and  finan¬ 
cial  agency  at  Denver,  Col.,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  give  non-residents  information  regarding  their 
investments,  and  to  report  on  and  appraise  mines. 

William  B.  Scaife  &  Sons,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  re¬ 
cently  presented  five  of  their  employes,  who  had 
been  in  their  service  25  years,  with  a  handsome  sil¬ 
ver  service  apiece.  Such  generous  acts  as  this 
and  the  profit  sharing  arrangement  practiced  by 

H.  K.  Porter  &  Co.,  annually— mentioned  in  our 
columns  last  week — w  ill  do  more  toward  securing 
the  desired  relation  between  employer  and  em- 
ploy6  than  all  the  outpourings  of  a  legion  of  self- 
called  “friends  of  labor.” 

Commander  F.  M.  Barber,  of  Washington,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  anjr  other  one  person  received  the 
gratitude  of  the  mining  engineers  at  their  recent 
meeting  in  Washington  for  having  secured  for 
them  the  courtesies  of  the  Navy  Yard,  and  for  the 
enjoyable  visit  to  the  gold  mines  and  Mt,  Vernon. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Excursions  Committee,  a 
position  involving  no  small  amount  of  labor,  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  tact,  and  the  brilliant  success 
which  attended  his  efforts  for  entertainment  and 
instruction  was  well  earned. 

The  catalogue  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
shows  an  attendance  of  Jli  students,  and  twenty- 
four  professors  eminent  in  their  departments  of 
learning.  The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student 
are  extremely  moderate,' and  the  courses  of  study 
in  the  ancient  classics,  mathematics ,  and  sciences 
seem  to  be  well  kept  up.  A  course  in  electrical 
engineering  has  been  added.  Twelve  valuable 
prizes  have  been  established,  and  a  w'ell-equipped 
gymnasium  provides  for  the  health  of  the  young 
men. 

A  special  feature  of  the  instruction  seems  to  be 
the  care  taken  to  encourage  the  habit  of  simple 
and  earnest  communicatiohof  connected  thougnt. 
The  classes  are  heard  in  small  divisions,  so  that 
every  one  may  be ,  personally  taught.  Under  the 
administration  of  President  Knox,  the  college  is 
growing,  and  numerous  valuable  gifts  to  the 
library  and  cabinets  are  reported. 


OBITUAETi. 


James  S.  Watson,  a  well-know u  dealer  in  steel, 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  the  :Td  inst. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wilson,  a  well-known  mining 
operator  of  Colorado,  died  suddenly  at  Denver  on 
the  26th  ult. 

J.  Mervyn  Donahue,  president  ot  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  died  at  San  Francisco  on  the  :3d 
inst.,  aged  30  years. 

.John  McMurtrin,  aged  77,  died  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  on  the  :3d  inst.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known 
architects  in  the  State. 

William  Trudgen,  owner  and  operator  of  the 
Consolidated  mines,  embracing  the  Union,  Kana¬ 
wha  and  Mt.  Morris  Works,  of  W.  Va.,  died  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  the  2d  inst.  He  was  a 
native  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  was  45  years  of 
age. 

Samuel  S.  Lang,  treasurer  of  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  died  suddenly  on  the 
morning  of  the  .3d  inst.,  while  attending  his  duties 
at  the  office  of  the  company,  at  No.  119  Liberty 


street.  New  York.  Mr.  Lang  had  been  connected 
with  the  company  for  the  last  14  years.  He  was 
about  40  years  of  age. 

Edwin  Cowles,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
L^der,  Cleveland,  died  at  that  place  on  the  4th 
inll.,  aged  six^-flve  years.  Mr.  Cowles  came  with 
his  parents  to  Cleveland  in  1839,  where  he  has  since 
made  his  home.  In  1853  he  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  which  established  the  Forest  City  Demo¬ 
crat.  One  year  later  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Cleveland  Leader.  Mr.  Cowles  was  interested  with 
his  sons  in  the  Cowles  Electric  Smelting  and  Alu¬ 
minum  Company. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Rogers,  the  well-known  mining  engi¬ 
neer  of  Black  Hawk,  Colorado,  died  at  that  place 
on  the  24th  ult.,  aged  sixty-two  years.  Colonel 
Rogers  was  prominently  connected  with  different 
mining  enterprises  in  Gilpin  County,  and  was  for 
the  past  26  years  manager  of  the  Gregory-Bobtail 
Mining  and  Millinfj  Company.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a 
gentleman  who  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  all  who  knew  him,  a  man  of  the  strictest  integ¬ 
rity  and  a  skillful  and  experienced  engineer. 


IHDUBTEIAL  BOTES. 


The  American  wire,  rod  and  nail  mills  of  Ander¬ 
son,  Ind.,  were  burned  on  the  6th  inst.  Loss 
^100,000;  partly  insured. 

Furnace  No.  3,  at  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
put  in  blast,  and  all  three  furnaces  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time  since  1882. 

The  second  of  the  three  large  anthracite  blast 
furnaces  of  the  Brooke  Iron  Company,  at  Birds- 
boro.  Pa.,  has  resumed  operations  after  a  year’s 
idleness. 

•Tames  McMillan,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Cambria  Iron  Works,  has  inspected  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Rolling  Mill  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  idle  now 
nearly  a  year,  and  they  have  been  leased  to  the 
Cambria  Iron  Company,  of  Johnstown,  Pa. 

The  Vulcan  Mill  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  formerly 
owned  by  Long  &  Co.,  and  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Lockhart,  Hubbard  and  others,  who  have  orga¬ 
nized  the  Lockhart  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  will 
be  put  in  iteration  early  in  March.  The  product 
will  be  bar  iron,  merchant  iron,  etc. 

We  are  officially  advised  that  the  stockholders 
have  decided  to  sell  the  plant  of  the  Birmingham 
Bridge  and  BoltWorks,Birmingham,Ala.,at  public 
sale  on  the  15th  inst.,  in  order  to  better  reach  a 
basis  of  settlement,  as  some  of  the  stockholders 
did  not  care  to  continue  the  business. 

The  Mercantile  Iron  Mill  Company  has  been 
organized  at  Trinidad,  Colo.,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  :g68,000,  by  J.  A.  Lindsay,  John  Grass,  Sol  H. 
Jaifa,  M.  Lerhart  and  H.  F.  Moore.  This  company 
was  organized  to  operate  the  rolling  mill,  and  it 
will  commence  running  as  soon  as  some  repairing 
can  be  done  on  the  machinery. 

The  managers  of  a  numlier  of  big  mills  at  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  have  been  watchinj^he  result  of  the 
profit-sharing  experiment  at  the  Bourne  mill,  and 
It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  a  number  of 
mills  contemplate  doing  likewise,  for  the  incentive 
offered  keeps  help  from  leaving,  an  evil  with 
which  every  large  mill  has  had  to  contend. 

The  Union  Iron  Works,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
have  absorbed  the  iron  works  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company.  The  Pacific  Mail  has  main¬ 
tained  these  works  for  many  years  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  their  Mexican,  Panama  and  China 
steamers,  but  lately  this  has  proved  unprofitable, 
and  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott  secured  the  works. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  with  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  6,000  incandescent  lights  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  motors  at  Ironwood,  Mich.,  by  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Company.  The  lamps  on  the  fifth  and 
upper  levels  are  how  in  circuit,  and  are  giving 
complete  satisfaction.  It  is  expected  that  the 
system  will  be  generally  adopted  in  the  iron 
mines. 

The  Grant  Locomotive  Works,  of  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  secured  on  the  6th  instant  the  site  purchased 
in  Chicago,  Ill.,  referred  toby  the  Journal  some 
weeks  ago.  Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  the  chief  contest¬ 
ant.  failed  to  put  up  the  bonds  requisite  to  carry 
litigation  further,  and  the  sale  was  consequently 
recorded.  Altogether,  the  site  has  cost  the  Grant 
people  not  far  from  8i00,000.  Work  on  the  build¬ 
ings  is  to  begin  at  once. 

The  Cambria  Linked  Barb  Wire  Mill,  Cambria, 
Pa.,  which  has  recently  begun  operations,  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  five  tons  per  day,  with  a  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  capacity.  It  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Karl  Stahl, 
formerly  Superintendent  of  tne  Johnstown  Chem¬ 
ical  Works.  No.  2  barbed  wire  mill  has  not  yet 
been  put  in  operation,  nor  is  it  settled  when  it 
will.  This  mill  made  barbed  wire  under  the 
Washburn  &  Moen  patents. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Tamarack-Osceola 
Manufacturing  Company  was  held  last  week.  The 
old  board  of  directors — Messrs.  Joseph  W.  Clark, 
of  Pomfret,  Conn.;  Albert  S.  Bigelow,  Charles  Van 
Brunt  and  Gustave  Stellwag,  or  Boston,  and  John 
Daniell,  of  Michigan — was  re-elected  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year.  This  company  manufactures  copper, 


having  rolling  mills  and  other  works  at  Dollar 
Bay,  Mich.,  near  the  mines  owned  by  the  interests 
prominent  in  its  management. 

The  great  railway  bridge  over  the  River  Forth 
at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  was  opened  on  the  4th 
instant  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  great  cere¬ 
mony.  Many  eminent  engineers  and  railway 
directors  were  present.  An  immense  crowd  of 
spectators  witnessed  the  ceremony.  The  day  was 
observed  as  a  holiday  in  Edinburgh  in  honor  of 
the  occasion.  Baronetcies  have  been  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Forth 
Bridge  Company,  and  Sir  John  Fowler.  Mr. 
Baker,  the  engineer  of  the  bridge,  and  Mr.  Arrol, 
the  contractor,  have  been  knighted. 

The  Plan  of  the  American  Axe  Company. — 
The  trust  formed  of  the  manufacturers  of  edge 
tools  in  the  United  States  last  month— and  to 
which  we  referred  in  our  issue  of  February  8th,  is 
for  firms  joining  to  share  profits  upon  some  basis 
not  known.  The  agent  of  the  tiusthas  visited 
Chicago,  Indianapmis,  Birmingham  and  other 
places,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  al¬ 
ready  has  secured  the  consent  of  the  principal  tool 
men  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  oeconie 
members  of  the  trust.  It  is  stated  that  the  Re¬ 
liance  Edge  Tool  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  which 
makes  axes  exclusively,  and  has  an  output  of 
:36,000  of  these  articles  per  annum,  has  refused  to 
join  the  combine. 

Operations  toward  constructing  the  shipbuilding 
woAs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  at 
Sparrow  Point,  Md.,  to  which  we  referred  in  our 
issue  of  February  22d,  are  being  pushed.  A  rail¬ 
road  tapping  the  tracks  at  Bear  Creek  is  being 
built  to  the  site  of  the  yard.  Piles  are  being  driven 
down,  upon  which  the  necessary  piers  will  be 
built,  and  the  work  of  redeeming  some  waste  land 
is  being  done  by  filling  in  with  clay.  Mr.  L.  H. 
McMurtrie,  late  superintendent  of  construction  at 
the  Columbian  Iron  Works,  will  have  charge  of 
the  practical  department  of  the  shipbuilding  in¬ 
dustry  at  the  Point,  Mr.  McMurtrie  has  gone  to 
England  and  Scotland  to  hunt  up  new  methods  to 
be  employed  in  the  proposed  shipyard.  He  will  be 
absent  about  six  weeks.  Mr.  William  B.  King,  late 
of  the  Columbian  Iron  Works,  is  to  be  general 
manager  of  the  marine  department,  and  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Magoun  and  Mr.  Gatewood,  also  from  the 
('olumbian  Iron  Works,  will  have  charge  of  the 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  drawing  offices  re¬ 
spectively.  The  company  is  having  plans  prepared 
for  the  construction  of  a  public  hall.  The  first 
floor  will  contain  offices  and  a  thoroughly  equipped 
gymnasium.  The  second  floor  will  lie  for  social 
gatherings  and  other  entertainments.  A  large 
bowling  alley  is  also  being  put  up,  which  will  be 
-set  apart  for  the  free  amusement  of  lovers  of  that 
sport.  In  about  two  weeks  the  second  blast 
furnace  will  be  blown  in.  Fires  have  al¬ 
ready  been  started  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it. 


GONTBACTINQ  BOTES. 


'The  contract  for  building  Rock  Lane  (steel  arch) 
bridge  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Berlin  Bridge  Company,  of  Berlin,  Conn., 
whose  bid  was  ^,192. 

Messrs.  Gordon,  Stroebel  &  Lanreau,  Limited, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  closed  contract  with 
Geo.  P.  Whitaker  &  Co.,  Maryland,  for  two  fire 
brick  stoves  to  be  erected  at  Principio  furnace.  A 
new  furnace  plant,  complete,  is  also  being  con¬ 
structed. 

The  Phiiadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Company 
has  placed  an  order  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
WoAs,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  fifty  locomotives, 
to  be  delivered  during  the  summer  and  fall.  They 
will  form  part  of  the  equipment  in  the  new  Car 
Trust.  Four  thousand  gondola  cars  of  twenty  five 
tons  capacity  each  and  twenty-five  passenger  cars 
are  being  built  by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com¬ 
pany. 


MAOHIHEBT  AND  SUPPLIES  WANTED  AT  HOME 
AND  ABBOAD. 


If  anyone  wantinar  Machinery  or  Supplies  of 
any  kind  will  notify  the  “  Engineering  and  Min> 
ing  Journal  ”  of  what  he  needs,  his  “  Want  will 
be  published  in  this  column. 

Any  manufacturer  or  dealer  wishing  to  com. 
municste  with  the  iiarties  whose  wants  are  given 
in  this  column  can  obtain  their  addresses  from 
this  office. 

No  charge  will  be  made  for  these  services. 

We  also  offer  our  services  to  foreign  correspond* 
ents  who  desire  to  purchase  American  goods,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them  information  con¬ 
cerning  American  goods  of  any  kind,  and  forward 
them  catalogues  and  discounts  of  manufacturers 
in  each  line,  thus  enabling  the  purchaser  to  select 
the  most  suitable  articles  before  ordering, 

These  services  are  rendered  gratuitously  in  the 
interest  of  the  subscribers  and  Advertisers;  the 
proprieWrv  of  tho  f'Ep^epri;^  and  Mining 
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Journal  ”  are  not  brokers  or  exporters,  nor  have 
they  any  pecuniary  interest  in  buyins  or  selling 
roods  of  any  kind. 


GOODS  WANTED  AT  HOME. 

Saw- mill  machinery.  Georgia. 

Ice  machinery.  North  Carolina. 

Material  for  tram  road,  3  feet  6  inches 
West  Virginia 

Engine  for  tram  road.  West  Virginia. 
Belting:  net  ca.sh  prices.  Alabama. 
Wood-working  machinery:  net  cash 
Alabama. 

Thresher.  Georgia. 

Screw  plate  that  will  cut  pipe  and  bolts. 


644.  Refrigerators  for  household  purposes; 
hard  and  soft  woods.  Queensland. 

647.  Agricultural  machinery  and  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  Tasmania. 

649.  Nail-making  machinery.  New  Zealand. 


617. 

618. 

619. 

gauge. 

6^. 

621. 

622. 
prices. 

623. 

624. 

Geomia. 

625.  Artesian  well  :  bids  for  sinking  same. 
North  Carolina. 

626.  Engine.  Maryland. 

627.  Dynamos  for  arc  and  incandescent  light¬ 
ing:  prices  on  same.  Tennessee. 

628.  Elevator  for  carriage  factory.  Georgia. 

629.  Complete  outfit  of  machinery  for  manu¬ 
facturing  plow  handles.  Georgia. 

630.  Saw  mill;  general  outfit,  30  to  30  horse 
power.  North  Carolina. 

631.  Wood-working  machinery  for  manufact¬ 

uring  crates,  baskets,  doors,  blinds,  etc.  North 
Carolina.  1 

632.  Railway  equipment  for  ten  miles  of  log- 1 
ging  and  generail  traffic  railroad.  North  Carolina.  ! 

633.  Canning  factory  machinery;  prices  and  ' 

full  information.  North  Carolina.  j 

634.  Lead  rolling  mill  that  will  roll  about  six  i 
tons  per  day;  prices  and  full  information.  Cali-  j 
fornia. 

635.  Chilled  iron  rolls;  roll  chucks;  pinion 

rolls;  pinion  chucks;  screws  for  housings.  New  I 
Jersey.  ! 

636.  Twenty-stamp  gold  mill  with  copper  j 

plates  complete.  Arizona.  i 

637.  Electric  motors  for  running  mining  mach-  | 
inery.  New  Jersey. 

638.  Water  wheel.  New  Jersey. 

639.  Two  mine  pumps.  New  Jersey. 

640.  Carding,  spinning,  weaving,  finishing 
and  dyeing  machinery.  \  irginia. 

650.  Flue  boiler,  engine,  shafting,  tanks  metal¬ 
roofing,  brick-work,  lumber  and  hose;  all  for  tan¬ 
nery.  V’irginia. 

65 1 .  Engine,  75  horse-power;  automatic  cut-off, 
boiler  pump  and  heater.  Tennessee. 

652.  Mortising  machine,  endless  bed  surfacer, 
and  kiln  for  drying  lumber.  Tennessee. 

653.  Saw  and  shingle  mill.  Michigan. 

654.  Boiler  and  engine.  Georgia. 

655.  -Engine,  40  or  50  horse  power,;  boiler 
about  50  horse  power.  North  Carolina. 

656.  Engine,  300  horse-power.  Georgia 

657.  Lif^t  hoisting  engine,  with  naphtha  en¬ 
gine,  or  with  boiler  using  kerosene  oil.  Virginia. 

658.  Engine,  35 Piorse- power;  boiler,  40  horse¬ 
power.  North  Carolina. 

659.  Turning  lathe  and  molder.  Florida. 

660.  Locomotive,  3-feet  gauge,  30-pound  rail ; 
road  5  miles  long.  Georgia. 

661.  Ore  cars  with  bottom  dump  of  about  6 
tons  capacity.  Georgia. 

662-  Hand  machinery  for  manufacturing  shoos; 
complete  outfit.  Georgia. 

663.  Engine,  80  horse  power,  automatic  cut-off; 
cylinder  about  15  x  24  inches.  New  Jersey. 


GENERAL  MINING  NEWS. 

ALABAMA. 

DE  KALB  COUNTY. 

Fort  Payne  Coal  and  Iron  Company.— This 
company  has  re-elected  its  old  board  of  directors. 
The  annual  reports  showed  the  following  : 
assets. 

Real  estate . 44,540,411.03 

Inve'-tment  accounts .  719,171.73 

Development  accounts .  85,201.97 

Accounts  receivable .  160,847  25 

Schoolhouses .  1,897.75 

Expense  .  55,157.45 

Furniture  and  fixtures .  3,782.67 

Cash  on  hand . .  4,800.83 

Total . $.5,571,276.68 

liabilities. 

('apital  stock . . 

Profit  and  loss . 

Profit  and  loss,  commissions.  .*. . 

Profit  and  loss,  rent . . 

Profit  and  loss,  stores  at  mines . 

Bills  payable . 


. $5,000,000.00 

.  463,931.06 

.  1,756.41 

.  111.34 

.  161.95 

.  106,285.92 

Total . $5,571,276.68 

This  company  seems  to  be  expending  money  lav¬ 
ishly  at  its  works  in  Alabama. 

The  property  of  the  company  offers  few  of  the 
elements  of  permanent  success,  and  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  tne  enterprise  can  scarcely  be  consid¬ 
ered  doubtful. 

ARIZONA. 

PIMA  COUNTY. 

Wm.  S.  Lyle,  President  of  the  Peer,  Peerless, 
and  other  mining  companies  of  the  Quijotoa  dis¬ 
trict,  has  been  visiting  the  properties,  and  is  re¬ 
ported  as  speaking  favorably  oi  the  mining  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  camp,  and  particularlv  of  the  Peer 
mine,  which  is  now  said  to  be  looking  better 
than  any  of  the  other  mines.  The  mill  will  be 
started  up  very  shortly  on  a  fine  body  of  ore 
recently  developed  in  tnis  ground. 

Duquesne  Mining  and  Reduction  Company. 
— The  ore  encountered  in  the  Bonanza  or  Hensley 
mine,  recently  purchased  by  this  company,  to  the 
organization  or  which  we  referred  in  our  issue  of 
November  2d,  1889,  shows  from  13  to  18  per  cent, 
copper.  If  the  company  finds  its  property  to  be 
what  every  indication  of  development  work  leads 
it  _  to  believe  it  is,  concentrators  and  smelters 
will  be  erected  during  the  present  year,  and  when 
everything  gets  well  under  way*  two  or  three 
hundred  men  will  be  employed.  * 

PINAL  COUNTY. 

Southern  Queen  Gold  &  Silver  Mining 
Company. — This  company  has  made  application 
for  listing  its  stock  on  the  Mining  Exenange  at 
St.  Louis.  The  property  of  this  company  is  located 
on  Vekal  Hill  at  Casa  Granda. 

CALIFORNIA. 

INYO  COUNTY. 


building  will  cost  over  ^250,000,  and  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  handsomest  in  the  West.  It  will 
be  devoted  to  a  permanent  exhibit  of  gems  and 
mineral  specimens  not  only  from  the  mines  of 
Colorado,  out  from  all  over  the  world. 

BOULDER  COUNTY. 

Another  coal  mine,  to  be  called  the  Hecla,  is  to 
be  opened  near  Louisville.  The  cmerators  are  Joe 
Donnelly,  James  Hood,  Edward  Easley  and  Will¬ 
iam  Cowderv. 

It  is  stated  that  a  vein  of  eight  feet  of  coal  has 
been  f^nd  at  a  depth  of  154  feet.  The  mine  will 
probanw  produce  coal  for  the  Denver  market  in 
about  60  days. 

Belder  vs.  Gold  King. — The  case  of  the  Bel¬ 
cher  mine  vs.  the  Gold  King,  in  favor  of  the  Bel¬ 
cher,  was  decided  on  the  26th  ult. 

Boston  Company.— This  company,  the  property 
of  which  is  located  at  Ward,  is  reported  to  have 
bought  the  old  Davis  saw  mill  location  on  Left 
Hand,  at  the  foot  of  Ward  Hill,  for  its  mill  site, 
to  erect  a  40-8tamp  mill.  The  contract  has  been 
let  for  hauling  200,000  pounds  of  machinery,  and 
the  work  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Great  Eastern  vs.  Mayflower.— The  mining 
case  of  the  Great  Eastern  mine  vs.  the  Mayflower 
was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Great  Eastern  by  the 
jury  at  Boulder  on  the  26th  ult. 

CHAFFEE  COUNTY. 

Developments  are  being  made  in  the  Tin  Cup 
district,  says  the  Bnena  Vista  Democrat,  in  the 
Gold  Cup,  lin  Cup  and  the  Lee  Knoll  propi  rties, 
On  East  Gold  Hill  pay  mineral  has  been  found  at 
a  depth  of  100  feet.  The  three  properties  cover 
about  2,000  feet  of  the  two-mile  stretch  of  the  hill. 
A  number  of  full  claims  just  as  eligible  for  mining 
operations  can  be  leased  and  bonded  on  favorable 
terms,  because  these  claims  are  held  by  miners 
who  have  not  the  ready  money  to  sink  400  feet  in 
solid  rock. 


“664.  Ice  machine  with  a  capacity  bt  10  tons.  ( ,  ^rgus  district,  this  county,  fifty-three  mining 
Virginia.  ’  locations  are  reported  to  have  been  recently 


665.  Steel  rails;  50  to  70  tons  of  good  second-  *  interest  of  ^s  Angeles  capitalists. 

. -  -  The  owners  will  put  up  a  stamp  mill  and  will  give 

miners  the  privilege  of  working  any  of  the  loca¬ 
tions  for  a  term  of  two  or  three  years,  the  miners 
to  have  the  proceeds  of  ore  extracted  in  the  work 


hand  steel  rails,  :i0,  35  or  40  pounds  to  the  yard. 

New  York. 

666.  Locomotive,  second-hand,  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  saddle  tank,  3  foot  gauge;  cylinders,  7  x  12  i  nave  me  proc 
or  8x14  inches.  New  York.  .  of  development. 


667.  Iron  ore  crusher  and  elevator;  capacity, 
15  tons  per  hour.  .41abama. 

668.  Wood-working  machinery.  Mexico. 

669.  Gold  mills,  for  use  at  gold  mines.  Ari 
zona. 

670.  Wood- w'orking  machinery.  Planing  mill, 
resawing  machine,  molding  machine.  North 
Carolina. 

671.  Electric  light  plant  for  800  to  1,000  in¬ 
candescent  lights.  Maryland. 

672.  Electric  light  plant,  one  30-light  arc 
dynamo,  10  ampt'res:  motor  for  112-  or  220-volt 
circuit,  one  or  two  horse  power;  one  50-light  in¬ 
candescent  dynamo;  one  200-light  incandescent 
dynamo ;  one  100-light  incandescent  dynamo. 
P'ennsylvania. 


MONO  COUNTY. 

The  largest  placer  mining  project  known  in  Cali- 
j  fornia  for  years,  is  reported  to  be  under  way  in 
- 1  Mono  County,  near  the  curious  volcanic  No  no 
lake.  Twenty-four  claims  of  160  acres  each  have 
been  recorded,  eight  locaters  taking  each  quarter 
section. 

j  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

I  Feb.  21. 

j  Julian  District  lies  55  miles  east  ol  the  city  of 
I  San  Diego,  reached  by  stage  from  Lakeside  20 
!  miles  by  rail  from  San  Diego.  The  Gold  King  and 
1  Stonewall  mines  are  south  of  Julian;  the  Owens 
and  Helvetia  a  little  north,  and  Washington  is  in 


-aV  -  ^  ^  -XT.  .  .  I  vjuY.  TV  ciLviuiau »  uiiue,  tue  otonewau.  is  at- 

5Z« •  tracting  much  attention  at  the  present  time.  A 

®®P®city,  &,0tt)  I  new  20-stamp  mill  started  up  recently.  Each 
u  -1  !  stamp  crushes  three  and  one  half  tons,  “making 

677.  Engine,  50  horse  power;  boiler,  100  horse  j  the  mill  70  ton  capacity;  the  Gates  rotary  crusher 

I  is  used  with  this  mill,  which  crushes  finer  and 
I  leaves  the  ore  in  better  shape. 

The  10-stamp  mill  is  also  running,  and  crushes 


power. 

678. 


Vii^inia. 

Corrugated  iron.  Virginia. 

679.  Machine  for  printing  wall  paper.  Virginia  _ 

5q9’  ^^rators.  \  ii^ini^  :  35  tons  daily;*  cost  of  improvemeiTts  iT^wards^of 

681.  Water  and  steam  pipe;  pumps  and  water  ,  $1150.000.  Tbe  Stonewall  ledge  is  stripped  for 


tanks.  Virginia. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  WANTED  ABROAD. 

641.  Mining  machinery  of  all  kinds.  South 
African  Republic. 


ueariy  600  feet  and  is  60  feet  wide,  4TO  feet  deep; 
ore  enough  to  run  both  mills  two  years. 

emORADO 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Colo- 


642.  A  typewriter  or  other  process  for  printing  !  rado  mineral  palace  at  Pueblo  has  been  awarded, 
music.  Queensland.  '  ,  The  architecture  will  be  Egyptian  in  style.  The 


CLEAR  CREEK  COUNTY. 

The  following  transfers  were  filed  for  record 
at  Georgetown  on  the  24th  ult.:  Joseph  E.  Law- 
ton  to  thi  Little  Albert  Mining  &  Milling  Co., 
Little  Albert  lode  mining  claim,  in  Trail  Run 
Mining  District.  Consideration,  $^,000. 

Pennsylvania  Mining  Company.— At  the 
Jumbo  mine,  ai  the  head  of  York  Gulch,  a  fine 
plant  of  hoisting  machinery  is  being  put  in  place, 
and  active  development  of  the  property  will  be 
started.  The  mine  is  one  of  the  most  promising  in  • 
a  large  group  owned  by  this  company.  Mr.  L. 
Sternberger,  the  superintendent  of  the  company’s 
operations,  is  at  Idaho  Springs,  to  oversee  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  hoisting  plant. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

In  the  Triangle^shaft,  under  lease  to  Messrs. 
Gaylord  &  Lee,  at  a  dcpth'of  75  feet,  and  in  the 
contact  a  fair  streak  of  galena  ore  has  been  met 
with  in  the  iron  ;  and  at  a  further  depth  of  35  feet 
there  has  been  opened  up  a  good  streak  of  lead 
carbonate  ore.  This  ground  is  near  the  Evening 
Star  line,  and  the  streak  will  also  probably  be  en¬ 
countered  in  that  mine. 

Adams  Mining  Company,— The  total  debt  of 
this  company,  it  is  said,  will  foot  up  $(75,(K)0.  Of 
this,  $20,000  is’in  bonds,  $37,(X)0  is  owing  to  the 
parties  leasing  the  mine,  and  there  is  a  floating 
debt  of  $13,{X)0,  with  $5,O0O  interest. 

Elk  Mining  Company.— This  company  is  work¬ 
ing  away  at  its  new  shaft,  located  between  the 
Lucy  B.  Hussey  and  the  Dillon  shafts.  These 
three  shafts,  it  is  stated,  have  a  tendency  to  solve 
the  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  sinking  a 
deep  shaft  in  Leadville,  as  they  will  prove  up  tne 
contact  lying  to  the  west  of  the  fault  and  show 
the  general  trend  of  the  ore  chutes  from  that 
point. 

Enterprise  Mining  Company.— Less  water 
being  found  at  each  succeeding  level;  the  depth  is 
now  720  feet  below  the  Enterpri.se  tunnel.  The 
mine  has  started  up  with  a  full  lorce. 

Hill  Toys  Manufacturing  Company.— New 
York  capitalists  have,  it  is  said,  taken  charge  of 
this  mine  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  will  push  its  develop¬ 
ment. 

Jocelyn  Mining  Company.— The  tenth  annual 
report  of  this  conmany  has  been  tiled  at  the  County 
Clerk’s  office  at  Leaaville.  The  capital  stock  is 
$10,000,(K)0,  shares  $10  each,  all  paid  up.  The  exist¬ 
ing  debt  does  not  exceed  $10,00(J. 

Morning  Star  Mining  Company.— Affairs  at 
this  company’s  property  are  looking  well,  and 
within  a  short  time  it  is  thought  every  shaft  on 
the  property  will  be  working  successfully.  The 
McHarg  shaft  has  been  undergoing  the  process  of 
retimbering,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lime,  at 
some  points,  had  swollen  to  such  an  ex'^ent  that 
the  timbers  were  crushed  in,  but  it  will  soon  be 
ready  for  work  again.  The  company  had  been 
doing  this  work,  though  the  shaft  and  the  work¬ 
ings  in  the  vicinity  are  under  lease  to  Colonel 
Dodge,  who  has  done  quite  well  there. 

New  England  Mixing  Company.— The  sinking 
of  the  shaft  on  the  Ohio  Bonanza,  one  of  the  claims 
of  this  company,  says  the  Leadville  Herald-Demo¬ 
crat,  is  going  on  steadily.  The  contact  cannot 
but  be  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  present 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  but  for  all  that  the  bottom 
has  been  in  ore  for  the  past  two  days.  This  is 
very  probably  one  of  the  numerous  stringers  of 
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ore  of  which  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to 
remark  as  being  found  in  that  locality. 

Smuggler  Mining  Company. — The  tunnel  has 
passed  through  the  shale,  and  is  now  in  blue  lime 

The  Harrison  Consolidated  Mining  Com¬ 
pany.— The  annual  report  of  this  company,  filed 
at  Leadville.  shows  that  the  capital  stock  is 
$5,000,000,  and  the  existing  debt,  $92,000. 

LARIMER  COUNTY. 

A  syndicate  of  Denver  capitalists,  it  is  reported, 
are  neg'tiating  for  a  controlling  interest  in  three 
of  the  principal  mines  in  Tilanhattan,  which  con¬ 
sist  of  low-grade  ore,  varying  in  width  from  six  to 
40  feet. 

An  extensive  bed  of  tire-clay  is  reported  to  have 
recently  been  discovered  a  few  miles  west  of 
Fort  Collins. 

LAS  ANIMAS  COUNTY. 

According  to  reports  H.  D.  Vannostrand,  as- 
sayer  at  the  St.  Helen's  smelter  at  Trinidad,  has 
been  experimenting  with  the  silica  which  is  found 
in  abundance  near  Trinidad,  and,  it  is  said,  has 
demonstrated  that  a  superior  quality  of  glass  can 
be  made  from  it. 

PITKIN  COUNTY. 

Iowa  &  Smuggler  Mountain  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company.— This  company  is  organized  by  the 
lessees  oi  the  Iowa  group  on  Smuggler  Mountain, 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  work  of  prospect¬ 
ing  the  property.  It  has  a  bond  for  $50,000,  which 
will  expire  six  months  after  pay  mineral  shall 
have  been  discovered.  Work  is  being  done  on  the 
vein  a  few  hundred  feet  north  of  the  great  ore 
chutes  of  the  Park  Regent  and  Bushwhacker. 

DAKOTA. 

Col.  Parker’s  bill,  creating  the  office  of  mine  in¬ 
spector,  passed  tWe  Senate  on  the  25th  ult.,  and 
has  now  gone  to  Governor  Mellette  for  his  ap¬ 
proval  or  veto.  Under  the  terms  of  the  law,  the 
inspector’s  headquarters  are  to  be  in  Deadwood. 
Tne  original  bill  was  amended  by  cutting  down 
the  salary  from  $‘2,000  to  $1,000  per  annum. 

IDAHO. 

ALTURAS  COUNTY. 

Pine  Grove  Mining  Company.— A  strike  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  made  in  the  lower  tunnel  of 
the  Gold  Hill  at  a  depth  of  500  feet.  This  strike  is 
thought  to  be  nearly  underneath  the  shaft  sunk  last 
winter.  It  is  stated  that  the  ore  will  run  o}4 
ounces  gold  and  15  ounces  in  silver.  The  company 
had  allowed  its  mine  to  be  sold  for  taxes,  suoject 
to  redemption,  however,  and  there  were  attach¬ 
ments  amounting  to  $2,581.25  for  labor  against  the 
property.  This,  however,  has  been  satisfactorily 
settled,  the  company  as  soon  as  they  were  satis¬ 
fied  of  the  strike  having  raised  sufficient  money  to 
settle  these  debts.  The  property  is  free  from  debt, 
with  the  exception  of  the  notes  held  by  the  stock¬ 
holders  for  money  advanced  some  time  ago. 

BOISE  COUNTY. 

Development  work  on  Jthe  800-,  400-  and  500-foot 
levels  of  the  Wolverine  and  Crown  Point  mines  at 
Banner  still  continues.  It  is  rumored  here  that 
Colonel  Matt  Graham,  who  is  now  in  Elmira,  N. 
Y.,  has  negotiated  a  sale  of  these  mines  and  20- 
stamp  mill  to  an  English  syndicate. 

SHOSHONE  COUNTY. 

Poormann  Mining  Company.— The  company 
has  made  a  contract,  it  is  reported,  of  one  year 
with  the  Grant  smelter  for  the  total  output  of  the 
roiae.  It  deducts  $28..50  for  reduction  and 
freight  charges,  and  this  leaves  a  good  profit  to 
tne  mine. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  State  Convention  of  the  miners  of  Illinois 
met  on  the  4th  inst.  in  Springfield.  iP.  H.  McBryde 
of  Pennsylvania,  President  of  the  National  Execu¬ 
tive  Board,  was  present.  He  advised  the  miners 
to  stand  by  the  scale  of  prices  adopted  at  the  re¬ 
cent  convention  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  to  refuse 
to  hold  any  conference  with  the  operators  on  the 
subject. 

WILL  COUNTY. 

In  addition  to  the  reported  discovery  of  gold  or 
copper  on  the  Campbell  farm,  near  Joliet,  and  the 
find  of  silver  ore  that  came  from  the  borings  of  an 
artesian  well,  the  announcement  is  made  that  a 
zinc  deposit  has  been  found  on  the  Fogarty  place, 
where  the  Santa  F6  stone  quarry  is  located. 
INDIANA. 

Press  dispatches  state  that  about  a  dozen 
naturai  gas  companies,  operating  in  the  northern 
and  ea.stem  portions  of  Indiana,  have  formed  a 
trust  combination  with  $3,500,000  capital.  The 
Chicago  Pipe  Line  Company,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  which  has 
$2,000,000  capital,  has  declared  its  purpose  to  at 
once  lay  a  pipe  line  to  Chicago,  but  practical  gas 
men  doubt  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  say 
it  will  take  four  millions  to  complete  the  work. 
There  are  grave  fears  that  this  undertaking  may 
prove  a  lasting  injury  to  the  entire  natural  gas 
fields  of  this  8tate  and  lead  to  an  early  exhaustion 
of  the  product. 

MICHIGAN. 

COPPER  MINES. 

Kearsaroe.— The  product  of  the  Kearsarge 
mine  for  month  of  February  was  86  tons  of  mineral 
llast  year  90  tons]. 


Osceola. — The  product  of  the  Osceola  Consoli¬ 
dated  Mining  Company  for  the  month  of  February 
was  219  tons  of  mineral  [last  year  202  tons]. 

MONTANA. 

Carlisle  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited. — 
This  company,  which  is  now  consolidated  with  the 
Empire  Mining  Company  (see  Engineering  and 
Mining  .Journal  December  14th),  has  completed 
financial  arrangements,  and  ^  soon  as  weather 
permits  will  resume  operations,  principally  to 
work  the  Phil  Shenon  properties  which  it  has  re¬ 
cently  acquired.  It  is  the  intention  to  move  the 
new  W-stamp  mill  at  Empire  to  the  Beaverhead 
County  mines  and  to  operate  the  other  mills  on  ore 
from  the  Empire  mine,  in  Lewis  and  Clarke 
County. 

CASCADE  COUNTY. 

Boston  &  Montana  Coal  Company.— This  com¬ 
pany  was  oivanized  at  Helena,  where  the  princi¬ 
pal  office  will  be,  by  Timothy  Wilcox,  E.  Wallace 
Fisk,  Arthur  F.  Howes  and  L.  N.  Shepherd.  Cap¬ 
ital  stock,  $1,00(1000,  in  shares  $50  each.  The 
officers  are:  T.  Wilcox,  president;  A.  F.  Howes, 
secretary,  and  L.  N.  Shepherd,  treasurer.  The 
company  has  960  acres  of  promising  coal  lands  in 
this  county,  and  it  intends  to  begin  active  opera¬ 
tions  shortly. 

DEER  LODGE  COUNTY. 

Champion  Mining  Company. — The  long  de¬ 
layed  engine  which  is  to  run  the  company’s  mill  at 
Deer  Lodge  has  at  last  arrived  and  been  placed  in 
position.  The  White  &  Howell  roaster  was  fired 
up  in  preparation  for  the  starting  of  the  mill. 
This  mill  has  been  completed  for  some  time,  but 
ovring  to  the  delays  in  transportation  of  material 
it  has  not  been  started  as  soon  as  had  been  ex¬ 
pected.  It  was  built  by  the  Utah  &  Montana  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company.  At  the  mine  the  work  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  levels  is  being  actively  prosecuted, 
and  some  ore  is  being  stoped  out,  the  best  of 
which  is  shipped. 

GALLATIN  COUNTY. 

New  Y'ork  capitalists  have  purchased  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  Republic  and  Shoo-Fly  mining  claims  in 
the  New  World  or  Cook  City  mining  district.  It 
is  understood  that  Henry  Viflard,  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  is  back  of  the  deal.  The  railroad, 
it  is  stat^,  will  make  a  hard  struggle  this  season 
to  have  Congress  give  it  a  right  of  way  across  one 
corner  of  the  National  Park  to  reach  the.se  mines. 
Much  work  has  been  done  on  the  mines  of  this 
district,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  ore  to  the 
smelters  has  retarded  operations. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARKE  COUNTY. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Barnhart  has  been  in  Omaha  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  plans  for  the  purchase  of  ore 
at  Rimini.  He  has  arranged  for  the  erection  of 
sampling  works  at  Rimini,  and  will  buy  ores  of 
every  description  that  are  worth  smelting. 

Crescent.— D.  P.  Barnhart  has  purchased  this 
mine,  and  shipping  ore  to  Omaha  has  begun. 

Helena  &  Livingston  Smelting  Company.— 
This  company  has  now  two  stacks  in  operation  at 
East  Helena,  which  are  turning  out  20  tons  of 
bullion  per  day.  Ore  from  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  is 
principally  from  the  Helena  and  Frisco  and  the 
Milwaukee,  formerly  known  as  the  Gem. 

SILVER  BOW  COUNTY. 

Major  Budd  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Com¬ 
pany. — The  transfer  office  of  this  company  has 
been  removed  from  St.  Louis  to  Helena.  It  is 
thought  here  that  this  removal  has  something  to 
do  with  the  rumorjd  purchase  of  an  interest  in 
the  mine  by  Helena  capitalists. 

NEVADA. 

ELKO  COUNTY. 

The  directors  of  the  Del  Monte  and  North  Belle 
Isle  Mining  companies,  of  Tuscarora,  have  ratified 
the  purchase  of  the  north  extension  of  the  Regu¬ 
lator  mine  and  the  Silver  King  mine,  locateain 
the  immediate  vicinity. 

STOREY  COUNTY — COMSTOCK  LODE. 

Comstock  Tunnel  Company.— Mr.  Theodore 
Sutro,  president  of  this  company,  has  left  New 
York  for  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Sutro  will  remain 
on  the  coast  about  two  months,  attMi^ng  to  the 
affairs  of  the  tunnel.  The  suit  against  the 
Comstock  Tunnel  Company  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  at  Carson,  Nev.,  will  be  tried  in 
March. 

Overman  Mining  Company.— The  pulp  assays 
of  ore  crushed  at  the  Vivian  mill  are  said  to  aver¬ 
age  $15.84,  more  than  50  per  cent,  above  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  the  past  two  years,  which,  according 
to  the  quarterly  statements,  did  not  yield  above 
$7  per  ton  in  bullion. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

CAMDEN  COUNTY. 

Germantown  Smelting  and  Refining  Com¬ 
pany. — Articles  of  incoimoration  have  been  filed 
in  the  Camden  County  (Jlerk’s  office  by  this  com¬ 
pany.  The  objects  of  the  corporation  are  the  smelt¬ 
ing  and  refining  of  mineral  ores.  The  capital  stock 
is  $2,000,  and  is  said  to  be  fully  paid  in.  The  cor¬ 
porators  are  Frank  A.  Byram,  Isaac  Stead,  George 
W.  Stead,  A.  M.  Stead  and  Charles  Hall. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Rio  Grande  Valley  Irrigation  Company.— 
The  affairs  of  this  .company,  the|  object  of  which 
is  to  take  water  out  of  Pecos  River  and  convey  to 
San  Pedro  and  Golden  for  washing  placers  there, 
are  now  beginning  to  assume  proportions  that 
would  indicate  success  as  the  outcome  of  their 
efforts.  Cv  nstruction  work  is  in  progress  at  both 
ends.  Near  Golden  some  40  men  and  teams  are 
engaged.  At  Glorieta,  65  miles  distant,  where 
water  is  taken  from  the  Pecos,  35  men  are  em¬ 
ployed  putting  in  a  stone  dam  across 
the  river,  which  is  to  form  the  reservoir  that 
supplies  the  pipe  line.  Huge  derricks  are 
erected  on  either  side  of  the  stream  for 
handling  rock,  the  work  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  being  done  in  substantial,  workman¬ 
like  manner.  The  route  over  which  the  water  is 
conveyed  to  the  placer  lands  near  Golden,  lies  over 
a  broad  mesa  near  Lamy,  and  as  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  good  lands  adjacent,  the  company 
will  also  supply  water  for  farming  purposes. 
Judge  Granville  P.  Hawes  and  Mr.  J.  A.  White, 
both  of  New  York,  are  interested  in  the  work. 

It  is  said  that  tbe  company  is  closely  identified 
with  the  Ortiz  Grant  people,  Lawson,  Simpson  & 
Co.,  S.  B.  Elkins  and  others  of  New  York  :  that  it 
has  some  11,000  acres  of  placer  ground  that  will 
yield  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  cubic  yard,  and  that 
some  $5,000,000  capital  is  pledged  to  get  water  on 
the  placers. 

OREGON. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Portland,  Feb.  27. 

The  country  is  still  pretty  well  blocked  with 
snow,  etc.  Things  will  probably  not  be  very  earl^ 
in  starting  up  this  year. 

BAKER  COUNTY. 

Elkhorn  Baisley  Mining  Company.  —  This 
company,  which  has  property  15  miles  west  of 
Baker  City,  is  operating  the  Elkhom  mine.  A  3>^- 
foot  Huntington  mill  is  working  nine  to  ten  tons 
per  day,  extracting  about  81  per  cent.  The  ore  is 
free-gold  ore,  with  a  little  sulphurets,  quartz  and 
clay  gangue-  The  mill  startea  up  about  Novem¬ 
ber  ^th  last,  and  ba.s  in  45  to  50  days  which  it  has 
worked  it  produced  about  $12,000  in  bullion,  which 
can  be  verified  by  the  bank  at  Baker  City.  The 
mill  is  still  running.  The  company  is  putting  in 
an  improved  Frue- v  anner  to  concentrate  the  tail¬ 
ings,  when  the  ore  can  be  worked  considerably 
over  90  per  cent.  In  one  large  chute 
in  the  mine  they  have  between  $300,000  and 
$350,000  in  sight  in  its  present  meagre  development. 
This  mine,  when  only  a  prospect,  was  examined 
about  three  years  ago  bj  Prof.  J.  E,  Clayton.  He 
said  then  it  had  the  finest  prospects  for  a  big 
mine  of  any  mine  he  ever  examined.  The  past  two 
summers  the  owners,  before  incorporation,  took 
out  in  an  arastra  $7,000,  making  the  production  to 
date  $19,000.  The  company  owns  a  full  claim  with 
ledge  running  through  entire  length  of  claim, 
three  mill  sites  and  water  rights.  There  is  about 
900  feet  of  development  all  on  the  ledge,  with  the 
exception  of  175  feet,  and  majority  in  ore. 

Eureka  and  Excelsior  Mining  Company.— 
In  relation  to  the  “Cracker  Creek”  Mill,  Mr.  Oscar 
Szontah,  the  metallurgist,  upon  whose  experi¬ 
ments  the  mill  was  built,  wno  also  ordered  the 
mill,  stands  ready  at  any  time  to  go  to  the  mill 
and  demonstrate  what  he  can  do  if  they  give  him 
tbe  chance,  free  of  charge.  This  may  occur.  There 
is  too  much  political  ring  pulling  in  the  company. 
Too  many  cooks. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

COAL. 

The  coal  firm  of  W.  H.  Brown’s  Sons  has  just 
consummated  a  deal  whereby  the  firm  purchases 
outright  a  tract  of  1,000  acres  of  valuable  coal 
land  on  the  Youghiogheny  River,  paying,  it  is 
stated,  $112,500  for  the  same. 

The  fight  between  the  thick  and  thin  vein  coal 
operators  of  the  40  mile  radius  has  assumed  a 
new  and  very  interesting  phase.  The  thin  vein 
operators,  who  constitute  the  aggressive  element 
in  the  flgbt  to  have  the  radius  reduced,  with  the 

aosed  corresponding  reduction  in  freight  rates, 
iredfon  the  28th  ult.  their  determination  to 
take  vigorous  action  themselves  since  the  railroads 
have  so  positively  refused  to  change  the  radius.  It 
is  intimated  that  whatever  action  is  taken  will  be 
before  the  Chicago  meeting  of  March  13th,  relative 
to  the  difference  in  rates  between  the  Hocking 
Valley,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  districts. 

The  Bali,  Lewis  &  Yates  Mining  Company,  of 
Buffalo,  bas  been  negotiating  for  all  the  mines 
along  the  Sligo  branch  of  the  Alleghany  Valley 
^Uroad.  There  are  11  mines,  and  they  possess  at 
least  10,000  acres  of  coal  lands.  It  is  the  intention 
of  tbe  company  to  make  Rimersburg  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  concern,  as  it  is  located  about  tbe 
centre  of  the  coal  field. 

Tbe  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange  report,  dated 
Pottsville,  March  1st,  shows  the  lollowiM  collier¬ 
ies  drawn  to  return  prices  for  coal  in  February, 
1890,  to  determine  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  for 
work  for  tbe  last  two  weeks  of  February  and  first 
two  weeks  of  March:  Boston  Run  colliery  (P.  &  R. 
C.  &  I.  Co.),  $2.%.3;  Gilberton  colliery  (P.  &  R.  C. 
&  l.Co.),  $2.36;jGirard  collieiw  (P-  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.), 
$2.^.3;  Kohinoor  colliery  ^P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.), 
$2-36.8;  Locust  Spring  colliery,  $2.33.4.  The  aver¬ 
age  of  these  prices  is  $2,32^0,  and  the  rate  of  wages 
to  be  paid  is  six  (6)  per  cent,  below  $2.50  basis. 
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Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company. 
— A  fire  occurred  about  six  o’clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  3d  instant  in  the  South  Wilkes-Barre  shaft 
of  this  company,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  by  which  several 
men  have  lost  their  lives.  The  day  gang  had  just 
come  out  and  the  night  gang  was  going  in.  A 
party  of  seven  men  was  at  work  driving  an  airway 
opening  from  one  of  the  gangways,  about  2,000 
feet  from  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  When  about  400 
feet  from  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  the  naked  light  on 
the  hat  of  one  of  the  men  tired  a  small  body  of  gas. 
It  could  hardly  be  called  an  explosion,  merely  a 
rush  of  flame  along  the  roof;  but  the  gangway  was 
as  dry  as  bone,  an  unusual  thing,  and  the  timbers 
whicn  lined  its  sides  and  the  roof  took  fire  like 
tinder,  and  in  a  moment,  almost,  fanned  by  the 
strong  air  current,  the  gangway  was  in  flames. 
As  soon  as  the  extent  of  the  disaster  was  realized 
gangs  were  organized,  each  to  woi'k  two  hours, 
and  the  wall  of  fire  that  shut  in  their  unfortunate 
comrades  was  attacked  with  desperation,  but 
without  success,  and  all  hope  is  abandoned,  as  it 
w'ill  take  much  time  to  flood  the  mine.  The  sup¬ 
position  now  is  that  the  men  did  not  get  far  from 
where  they  were  working.  The  air  pumps  were 
worked  to' their  utmost  capacity  to  ventilate  the 
Stanton  mine  which  adjoins  and  is  connected  with 
the  South  Wilkes  Barre  shaft.  In  order  to  reach 
it,  however,  they  had  to  travel  over  a  mile  from 
the  place  where  they  were  working  and  it  is  feared 
that  they  were  overtaken  and  suffocated  by 
smoke.  "The  fire  will  cause  a  very  heavy  los.s. 
The  company  has  lieen  particularly  unfortunate  of 
late.  Only  a  month  ago  seven  men  lost  their  lives 
in  the  company’s  mine  at  Plymouth. 

Plymouth  Coal  Company.— A  serious  accident 
occurred  on  the  5th  inst.  at  the  colliery  of  this 
company,  at  Plymouth.  Two  men  were  fatally 
injured  by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  charge. 

OIL. 

Exports  of  rsfined,  crude,  and  naphtha  from  the 
following  ports,  from  January  1st  to  February  28th, 


were  as  follows : 

1890.  1889. 

Gals.  Gals. 

From  Boston  .  iM.lM  621.544 

Philadelphia . 15.286.812  19,.m729 

Baltimore .  1,202,454  2.013 

Perth  Amboy .  7®,987  2,021,446 

New  York . 61,796,357  66.583,738 


Total  exports . 79.309,804  88.618,470 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

CUSTFR  COUVTY. 

Glendale  Tin  Company.— The  first  block  of 
commercial  tin  produced  by  this  company,  whose 
works  are  at  Hermosa,  was  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
.\merican  Tin  Plate  Association  at  Pittsburg,  on 
the  3d  inst.  The  block  weighs  25  pounds.  The 
company  has  started  operating  its  tin  reducing 
plant. 

VIRGINIA. 

WISE  COUNTY. 

Southwestern  Virginia  Mineral,  Land  and 
Improvement  Company.— This  company  has  re¬ 
ceived,  according  to  reports,  and  accepted  an  offer 
of  ?1,000  an  acre  for  a  one-ninth  interest  in  a  tract 
of  land  near  Big  Stone  Gap,  in  Southwestern  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  contract  out  of  which  this  ninth  inter¬ 
est  is  sold  contains  about  two  hundred  acres,  and 
when  the  company  purcha.sed  it,  three  years  ago, 
they  paid  $30  an  acre  for  it. 


FOSEIQN  MININO  NEWS. 

CANADA. 

province  of  nova  SCOTIA. 

COLCHESTER  COUNTY. 

Oldham,  March  3, 
(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Londonderry  Iron  Company,  Limited.— The 
first  shipment  of  iron  ore  from  the  Nictaux  mines 
in  Annapolis  County  arrived  at  the  furnaces  on  the 
J8th  inst.,  and  was  used  in  the  puddling  furnaces 
for  fettling.  It  is  a  high  grade  ore  yielding  over 
(10  per  cent,  metallic  iron,  but  it  is  not  expected  to 
be  as  satisfactory  as  Londonderry  ore.  This  ship¬ 
ment  was  the  first  instalment  of  a  large  contract 
which  the  Londonderry  Company  have  made  with 
Mr.  Stearns,  the  owner  of  the  Nictaux  property. 

HALIFAX  COUNTY. 

Oldham  Gold  Company,— The  mines  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  this  company  are  to  be  sold,  by  order  of  the 
court,  at  public  auction  in  Oldham  on  the  2M  inst. 
The  sale  is  but  another  step  in  the  litigation  in 
which  this  property  has  been  involved  for  over 
three  years,  and  it  is  understood  that  another  suit 
may  be  the  outcome  of  this  sale. 

Standard  Gold  Company. — This  company  is 
making  plans  for  a  new  stamp  mill  of  the  most 
approved  modem  type.  At  present  the  quartz 
from  the  company’s  mines  are  crashed  at  the  mill 
of  the  Oldham  Company,  which  is  of  very  inferior 
construction  and  badly  out  of  repair.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  is  the  only  property  in  the  district  which  pays, 
and  the  management  propose  to  earn  a  dividend 
by  the  saving  the  new  mill  will  make. 

QUEENS  county. 

Parker-Douglass  Company.— This  company 
has  ordered  from  the  Rand  Drill  Company  a  du¬ 
plex  air  compressor  to  be  run  either  by  steam  or 
water  power,  and  of  a  capacity  to  supply  nine  No. 
2  drills.  This  company  is  al^  considering  a  pro¬ 


ject  to  transmit  250  horse-power,  a  distance  of 
about  one  and  one-quarter  miles,  there  being  a 
water  power  of  that  size  near  the  outlet  of  Malaga 
Lake. 

MEXICO. 

LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Alamo  (Santa  Clara  district). — This  camp  is 
barely  a  year  old,  and  was  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
March  23,  1889.  It  bids  fair  to  be  a  point  of  great 
interest  to  the  mining  world  if  developments  dem 
onstrate  the  permanency  of  the  ledges. 

The  International  Company  owns  many  of  the 
mining  claims.  The  ore  oeihg  taken  from  an  18- 
foot  vein  in  the  east  drift  of  the  Princesa  is  the 
richest  brought  to  the  surface.  The  compaire’s 
mill  has  been  closed  down  for  a  few  days.  The 
Moore  and  El  Paso  mills  are  running  night  and  day. 

The  Aurora  mine  is  steadily  producing  ore  whose 
richness  increases  with  developments. 

The  Butler  mine  is  to  have  a  tunnel  to  cut  the 
ledge  at  1,(X)0  feet.  Surface  ore  from  this  mine  is 
rich,  and  the  owners  hope  from  their  height  above 
the  gulch  to  strike  free  milling  ore  for  some  depth. 

The  gold  specimens  are  abundant  and  placering 
is  carried  on  extensively,  and  in  most  cases  profit¬ 
ably. 

A  rich  silver  ledge  has  lK*en  discovered  in  San 
Felipe  Bay,  120  miles  south  of  Yuma,  running 
from  1,000  to  5,000  ounces  silver;  numbers  of  pros¬ 
pectors  are  leaving  the  camp  for  this  place.  The 
Cedros  Island  mines  have  been  quietly  developed; 
ore  haslieen  reduced  at  Pueblo,  National  City,  and 
the  last  shipment  was  sent  to  San  Francisco.  The 
owners  are  mostly  Philadelphians. 

Hydraulic  mining  has  started  up  at  Real  to  work 
the  placers  at  that  place,  belonging  to  a  company 
who  also  own  and  intend  to  operate  a  numlier  of 
quartz  ledges;  100  men  will  be  employed  by  them. 


yiKKTINGS. 

Alabama  Mining  Company,  at  Room  0,  No.  302 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal,,  March 
10th,  at  1  p,  m. 

Alamo  Coal  Company,  at  the  office  of  .1 .  E.  Sund- 
strom,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  March  10th,  at  10 

A.  M.  • 

Bailey  Mining  Company,  at  Room  6,  No.  302 
Montgomery  street,  san  Francisco,  Cal.,  March 
10th,  at  1  P.  m. 

Big  Hole  Placer  Mining  Company,  at  the  ofticeof 
Baskin  &  Van  Horne,  No.  170  South  Main  street. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March  10th,  at  3.  p.  M. 

Coahuila  Coal  Conipany,  at  the  office  of  J.  E. 
Sundstrom,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  March  10th,  at 
10  A.  M. 

Delhi  Mining  Company,  at  Room  3,  No.  1  Sutter 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  12th,  at  10  a,  m. 

Hale  &  Noreross  Silver  Mining  Company,  at 
Room  .58,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  'Cal.> 
March  12,  at  1  p.m. 

Humboldt  Mining  Conipany,  at  Room  (5,  :102 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March 
10th,  at  1  p.  M. 

Mammoth  Mining  Company,  at  No  KKl  S.  Ea.st 
Temple  street,  Salt  I^ake  City,  Utah,  March  22d,  at 
2  P.  M. 

Pennsylvania  Mining  Company,  of  Colorado,  at 
Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  March  lOth,  at  2  p.  M. 

Sloss  Iron  &  Steel  Conipany,  at  Binninghan, 
Alabama,  March  19th,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

United  Brass  Company,  at  the  office  of  Messi-s. 
Barlow  &  Wetmore,  No.  206  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  March  17th,  at  11  a.  m. 

Virginia  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  at  147 
Fifth  street,  San  Francisco,  Cat.,  March  11th,  at  3 
p.  M. 

DIVIDKNDS. 

Granite  Mountain  Mining  Company,  dividend 
No.  61  of  .50  cents  per  share,  aggregating  $200,0(K), 
payable  March  10. 

Napa  Consolidated  Quicksilver  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  dividend  No.  36  of  10  cents  per  .share,  ag¬ 
gregating  $10,000,  payable  April  Ist,  to  stock¬ 
holders  on  record  March  15th. 

Tamarack  Mining  Company,  dividend  No.  9  of 
.$3  per  share,  aggregating  $120,000,  payable  April 
1st,  to  stockholders  of  record  March  lOth.  Trans¬ 
fer  books  close  March  11th,  and  reopen  March  18th. 


Company. 

So^ 

When  Day  of 

levied,  Sale. 

Amn*t 

per 

snare. 

Baltimore . 

6 

Jan.  10  Feb.  21  Mar.  12 

.20 

Col.  St.  Got  hard.  Cal 

1 

Jan.  14  Feb.  17  Mar.  10 

.05 

Crocker . 

8 

Jan.  20  Mar.  5  Mar.  28 

.10 

Drytown,  Cal . 

6 

Feb.  8  Mar.  9  Apr.  9 

.02 

East  Best  &  B.,Nev. 

1 

Feb.  11  Mar.  14  Mar.  31 

.25 

Elk  M'tain,  S.  Dax. 

6 

Jan.  ‘25  Feb.  25  Mar.  12 

.004 

Eureka.  Cal . 

1 

Feb.  24  April  5  Apr.  21 

.03 

Gate  City.  Dak . 

1 

. Mar.  15  Apr.  2 

Grand  Pnze . 

24;  Jan.  27  Mar.  5  Mar.  25 

.30 

Happy  Valley,  Cal.. 

6  Feb.  12  Mar.  *24  Apr.  14 

.05 

Locomotive . 

6  Jan.  31  Mar.  3  Mar.  21 

.65 

Martin  White,  Nev. 

23 

Feb.  I'iiMar.  31  Apr.  30 

■25 

Mineral  Hill . 

Jan.  15  Feb.  19  .Mar.  10 

.oa3 

Occidental  Con . 

5 

Jan  20  Feb.  25  Mar.  *24 

.25 

Silver  Kins: . 

4iJan.  15-Feb.  26  Mar.  27 

.30 

W.  Y.  0.  D.,  Cal..., 

5  Jan.  6  Feb.  8  Mar.  10 

i  1  i 

.15 

MINING  STOCKS. 

For  complete  quotations  of  shares  listed  in  New  York. 
Boston.  San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  Denver,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Ifittsburg,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  London 
and  Paris,  see  pages  303  and  304. 

New  York,  F’riday  Evening,  March  7. 

There  has  been  a  better  distribution  of  activity 
in  mining  shares  this  week  and,  in  some  cases, 
there  have  been  advances  in  prices,  but  on  the 
whole  the  market  continues  to  show  the  same 
characteristics  that  have  prevailed  for  months 
past.  Occasionally  in  one  or  another  stock  there 
will  come  a  spurt  which  will  improve  the  tone  of 
the  market,  but  relapses  into  the  old  and  discour¬ 
aging  condition  of  semi  dormancy  seem  almost  in- 
evitmile.  Activity  one  day  is  often  followed  by 

reat  dullness  and  depre.ssion  the  next.  There 

ave  been  no  continued  activity  and  advance 
in  prices  in  any  stock,  either  to  sustain  or  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  interest  of  the  investing  public.  The 
committee  on  mining  securities  has  appareiitlv 
fallen  into  a  state  of  ‘•innocuous  desuetude”  which 
encourages  the  prompters  of  mines  of  the  “wild 
cat”  species;  and  what  is  worse,  it  discourages  in¬ 
vestors  who,  a  few  months  ago,  hoped  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  have  sufficient  energy  to  bring  about 
something  of  a  reform  in  the  mining  department. 

Alice  has  been  firm  at  from  $1.20  to  $1.30 ;  there 
is  little  doing  in  the  stock.  The  company  is  bein  4. 
criticised  for  the  non-a])pearance  of  an  annual  re¬ 
port.  The  management  has  usually  suppressed 
all  information  concerning  the  attairs  and  jiros- 
pects  of  the  company  until  Mr.  Walker  was  ready 
to  unload  another  mine  on  it.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  owns  most  of  the  stock,  and  seems  very 
much  averse  to  letting  the  smaller  shareholders 
know  anything  aliout  the  mine.  One  stockholder 
who  wrote  to  the  president  last  December  received 
the  answer  that  he  would  receive  the  information 
which  he  requested  after  the  annual  meeting.  The 
stockholder  nas  waited  patiently  for  information 
concerning  the  property  in  whicli  he  had  a  share, 
and,  not  getting  it,  sold  out.  This  is  a  sample  case. 
Outside  investors  have  absolutely  nothing  to  guide 
them  in  investing  in  such  .stocks,  and  if  they  do 
happen  to  buy  them,  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  any 
definite  information  from  the  property  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  that  th^’  are  disgusted  and  sell  out,  often 
at  their  loss.  We  understand  that  the  annual  re¬ 
port  will  appear  on  next  Monday,  but  the  question 
why  it  was  so  long  delayed  is' not  satisfactorily 
answered,  Moulton  shows  one  sale  at  31c. 

Adams,  which  sold  at  80c.  on  Wednesday,  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to-day  to  90c.  bid,  with  a  few  hundred  shares 
ottered  at  $1.  Reports  of  strikes  in  this  property 
have  been  received,  and  it  is  stated  by  the  ofticerk 
of  the  company  that  the  prospects  are  more  en¬ 
couraging. 

Freeland  was  again  the  center  of  attraction,  and 
the  largest  business  of  the  week  was  done  in  this 
stock,  amounting  to  .52,9:10  shares.  The  price  ad¬ 
vanced  from  (50  cents  to  $1.:10  on  Monday,  on  Tues¬ 
day  declined  to  $1,10,  on  Wednesday  to'  $1.05,  and 
has  been  selling  since  then  at  from  $1.10  to  $1.25. 
From  all  information  received,  and  as  already 
stated  in  our  last  issue,  the  belief  is  strong  on  the 
Exchange  that  F'reeland  is  being  manipulated  by 
interested  parties;  and  inasmuch  as  brokers  who 
are  not  directly  attected  by  it  have  been  ottering 
to  sell  at  prices  considerably  below  those  at  which 
the  reported  large  .sales  of  the  stock  ha^e  taken 
place,  the  tran.sactions  savor  strongly  of  a  specu¬ 
lative  5>ooin. 

Asnen  has  again  reached  the  $9  mark,  and  the 
continuation  of  dividends  may  still  further  ad¬ 
vance  the  price.  Breece  is  neglected  at  40c.  and 
4.5c.;  Leadville  at  !()(« 12c.  Little  Chief  showed 
considerabk*  activity  and  advanced  from  25  to 
31c.  Lacrosse  advan'ced  from  7  to  11c.  It  is  said 
that  people  who  are  interested  in  it  as  well  as  out¬ 
side  buyers  have  had  dealings  in  the  .stock  this 
week. 

Little  was  doing  in  Silver  Cord  at  iHCg  47c. 

One  sale  of  Small  Hopes  is  reported  at  $1.10. 

Ontario  shows  a  further  advance,  and  on  Mon¬ 
day  sold  at  $40.25.  Sales  were  made  to-day  at  $40. 
The  demand  for  Horn  Silver  continues,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  price  has  shown  a  rise  from  $2.;S)  to 
$2.4.5. 

The  various  copper  stocks  were  neglected  this 
week  and  not  a  single  sale  is  reported. 

El  Cristo  is  neglected  at  $l.:i0(«  $1.40. 

Rappahannock’s  busine.ss  is  small  at  .5(o  0(\ 

Mutual  is  steady  at  $1.00(n  $1.(5.5. 

Silver  mining  of  Lake  Valley,  which  is  rarely 
dealt  in,  showed  a  few  sales  the  beginning  of  the 
week  at:ifi{o  :i8c. 

Dead  wood  Terra  remains  unchanged  at  $1.50. 
Caledonia  continues  to  be  firm.  There  were  no 
transactions  in  Homestake,  Iron  Hill  and  Father 
de  Smet. 

Phoenix,  of  Arizona,  continues  to  hold  its  own 
at  from  76fe8:ic.  Silver  King  received  more  atten¬ 
tion  this  week,  but  showed  a  declining  tendency, 
going  from  ,50@40c..  the  latter  figure  being  tlic 
closing  one  to-day. 

This  week  suggests  the  same  remarks  that  wc 
applied  in  our  last  issue  concerning  the  Comstock 
shares,  and  the  conviction  is  growing  stronger 
that  such  is  the  case.  Consolidated  (’alifornia  & 
Virginia  is  quiet  at  $4.75^  $4.80.  The  San  Fran 
ciaco  Bulletin  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
otters  to  sell  the  dividends  on  that  stock  for  the 
next  six  months  at  15  cents  a  share  have  been 
made  by  operators  in  that  city.  There  are  severa 
operators  at  Virginia  City  who,  it  is  stated 
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are  willing  to  buy  the  dividends  at  that  figure. 

Crown  Point  shows  a  decline  from  ^2  to  ?1.70. 
(lould  &  Curry,  from  #1.55  to  #1.4.5.  Ophir  sold  at 
#4.:i0;  Savage  at  #1.75;  Yellow  Jacket  at  from 
#2.25  to  #2.40;  Alta  at  from  #1.35  to  #1.40;  Best  & 
Belcher  at  #1.95;  Choilar  at  #2.60.  Utah  declined 
from  80  to  4.5c.,  and  later  advanced  to  7.5c.,  selling 
to-day  at  6.5c. 

There  were  no  transactions  in  Comstock  Tunnel 
stock  and  bonds  but  one  sale  in  scrip  at  #33.  Belle 
Isle  is  quoted  at  from  25  to  30c.;  Navajo  at  30c.; 
Commonwealth  at  #4,  and  Del  Monte  at  #1. 

Little  or  nothing  is  doing  in  Barcelona  at23(o'25c. 

Eureka  Consolidated  sold  at  #3.75. 

Astoria  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  manipulators, 
but  this  week  the  condition  of  affairs  as  to  the 
price  was  reversed,  and  it  went  from  8c.  to  5c.  The 
reports  show  that  some  :M,000  shares  changed 
hands.  Sutter  Creek  also  took  the  downward 
course  and  went  from  #1.60  to  #1.40.  Nothing  is 
being  done  in  Middle  Bar  and  Amador.  All  the 
other  California  stocks  show  no  transactions. 

The  Tennessee  Coai,  Iron,  and  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany’s  suit  against  Mr.  John  H.  Inman,  to  which 
we  referred  in  our  last  issue,  has  been  discon 
tinned,  the  following  being  the  terms  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  agreed  to : 

“  Since  the  commencement  of  this  action,  the 
complainants  having  made  a  more  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  transactions  involved,  uid  having 
satisfied  themselves  that  information  which  was 
assumed  and  reliec  upon  by  them  was  inaccurate, 
and  that  there  is  no  liability  by  reason  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  stated  in  the  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  and  his  associates,  and  it  thereupon  hav¬ 
ing  been  agreed  between  the  parties  that 
the  complainant’s  bili  should  be  dismissed, 
without  costs  to  either  party  as  against 
the  other  upon  the  conditions  mere- 
inaffer  contained,  it  is  hereby  agreed  between 
the  complainants  and  the  defendant  that,  without 
costs  to  either  party  as  against  the  other,  the  bill 
of  complaint  be  dismissed;  ^that  an  order  to  that 
effect  be  entered,  and  that  this  is  in  full  with¬ 
drawal  of  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  complain¬ 
ants  by  reasoii  of  the  matters  in  the  bid  of  com¬ 
plaint  alleged,  the  understanding  being  that  no 
future  suit  shall  be  brought,  but  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  herein  made  terminates  and  settles  all  ques¬ 
tions  and  is  final." 

We  are  pleased  to  record  this  action,  but  what 
an  unenviable  position  it  places  Mr.  T.  C.  Platt, 
the  president  of  the  company,  in,  to  have  brought 
a  suit  for  #2, .500,000  and  nave  to  admit  he  did  not 
know  the  business  transactions  on  which  he  made 
this  claim.  There  are  some  who  still  prefer  to 
think  there  has  lieen  some  deal  between  *:he  par¬ 
ties  interested.  Presidents  N.  Baxter,  .Fr.,  of  the 
Southern  Iron  Company,  and  UeBardeleben,  of  the 
DeBardeleben  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama,  are  both  in  the  city  to-day,  and  in 
consultation  with  President  Thomas  C.  Platt  and 
other  officials  of  the  Tennessee  Coaland  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  regarding  the  consolidation  of  the  three  com 
panics  into  one  great  corporation  that  would 
practically  control  the  entire  coal  and  iron  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  South.  The  three  companies  have  a 
combined  capital  of  #22,00U,(X)0.  In  their  present 
condition  they  are  all  competitors,  and  their 
several  interests  frequently  clash.  The  consulta¬ 
tions  so  far  have  been  of  an  informal  character, 
Imt  as  all  parties  are  agreed  that  a  combination 
would  be  advantageous,  it  is  probable  the  scheme 
will  eventually  be  carried  out.  The  settlement  of 
the  suit  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
against  John  H.  Inman  was  confirmed  by  the 
directors  of  the  company  at  their  meeting  yester¬ 
day.  President  Platt,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  opposed  to  the  settlement,  is  understood  to 
have  raised  no  objection  to  the  confirmation,  but 
personally  refrained  from  voting. 

BoMtoii.  March  I!. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.! 

The  market  the  past  week  has  continued  dull, 
without  any  special  feature.  There  seems  to  be  no 
disposition  to  load  up  with  stocks  at  tie  present 
time,  in  view  of  a  possible  stringency  in  the  money 
market,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  pressure 
to  sell  stocks  which  have  been  paid  for,  and  on 
which  fair  dividends  are  assured.  The  demand 
for  ingot  copper  continues  fairly  active,  and  the 
mines  generally  are  getting  out  more  copper  than 
last  year,  and  as  the  price  continues  firm  and  with 
a  much  lietter  outlook  for  the  coming  Vear,  it  is 
finite  reasonable  to  expect  larger  dividends  during 
the  next  twelve  inontns. 

(’alumet  &  Hecla  holds  steady  at  #25.3^  #255. 

Tamarack  quite  strong  at  #lw. 

Boston  &  Montana  has  had  a  dull  week  of  it;  less 
than  1,(XX)  shares  have  changed  hands,  but  the  price 
has  ruled  steady  at  #45(a  #4o3^a. 

Quincy  unchanged  at  #70. 

Osceola  quite  firm  at  #26^,  #26^^. 

Atlantic  sold  up  to  #13>^,  a  gain  of  the  fraction. 

Kearsarge  a  shade  lower  at  #9,  a  small  lot  sell¬ 
ing  at  #8?<. 

Butte  &  Boston  has  been  the  most  active  stock 
on  the  list,  although  the  sales  hardly  aggregate 
.3,000  shares.  It  sold  up  to  #15  on  buying  orders 
from  the  lake,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  filled  it 
dropped  off  to  #133^a,  which  was  the  last  sale. 

Allouez  quite  strong  at  #2K("  #’<i¥;  Santa  Fe  has 
lieen  rather  heavy  and  toucfied  97>^c.,  although 
later  sales  were  at  #1;  Huron  Sold  at  #3>^@#3^, 
and  National  at  #2. 


Centennial  sold  at  #24@#25,  and  we  note  a  sale 
of  100  Central  at  #13,  a  stock  not  often  quoted  in 
this  market. 

Pewabic  sold  at  #8)^  for  .50  shares. 

Silver  stocks  continue  dull.  Breece  sold  at  4.5c. 
Dunkin  at  60c.  Norpa  quick  silver  advanced  from 
#4X  to  #.5. 

Bu  Tefcr/rnpli.— Calumet  &  Hecla,  #255 ;  Tama¬ 
rack,  #158;  Quincy,  #70;  Franklin,  #13K;  Osceola, 
#26  bid;  Boston  &  Montana,  #45  bid;  Kearsarge, 
#9;  Centennial,  #24  bid;  Butte  &  Boston,  #14|^; 
Santa  Fe,  #1;  Atlantic,  #12^  bid, 

Uenver. 

Prices  and  sales  during  the  week  ending  March 
1st : 


Company . 
;bany,  Colo 


Bates-Hunter,  Colo 


Fay  Rock.  Colo . .  10 

Puzzler,  Colo .  251 

Silver  Cord,  Colo . 


Big  Six,  Colo . 

Claudia  J.,  Colo . 

Diamond  B.,  Colo . 


Ironclad,  Colo . 

Legal  Tender,  Colo...  . 


Open- 

Clos- 

ing.  H. 

L. 

ing. 

Sales. 

..  30a  *31 

28 

*31 

9,603 

. .  16  *19 

16 

*18 

4,700 

. .  28b  *32 

29 

30b 

3,000 

.  *30  20 

*23 

215,000 

..  38b  *43 

39 

To 

18,900 

..  im  *49 

42 

4o 

12,200 

..  42b  45 

41 

43 

8,600 

. .  16  *18 

114 

isa 

33,700 

...  *54  50 

50 

55,400 

..  ..  1.20b  1.07b  1.10b 

..1.15  *1.21 

1.13 

1.16 

29,800 

..40b  50 

.50 

50b 

700 

..3.50b  3.80 

3  65 

3.80 

500 

o 

09V< 

10 

52,600 

..  25b  *28 

24 

25 

28,000 

..  ..  47H 

47 

45b 

200 

..  38b  *42 

37 

38h 

16,700 

..  21  ‘26 

20 

21 

121,100 

. .  39a  *40 

35 

36 

8,100 

..  2.5b  *28 

21 

21b 

11,400 

. .  08F6b  *10 

08 

mi 

12,600 

.  .  *19  10 

*18 

222,700 

. .  23F4a  22 

21 

2m 

2,900 

.  JO  *13 

07 

45,700 

..  lOV^  12 

09>k  1014a  25,900 

..  41b  *45 

.39 

43b 

67,600 

..  .30b  *35 

31 

31 

2,300 

....  1,010,200 

).  .  ;  Seller 

60. 

S  Seller  30. 

Milling  ( 

pany’s  stock  has  been  added  to  the  list.  The  par 
value  of  the  stock  is  #25,  and  is  quoted  at  #1  per 
share.  At  the  gold  mines  "work  is  oeinjg  carried  on 
as  usual. 


Although  this  has  been  the  shortest  month  in 
the  year,  the  production  of  the  Ropes  mine  will 
exceed  that  of  any  month  since  toe  company 
started ;  the  yield  for  the  month  of  February 
being  about  #11,000  and  for  the  year  about  #103,' 
000,  the  entire  product  of  the  mine  ^ince 
opening  will  foot  up  about  #272,000.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  company  will  be  held  March  li)th, 
at  the  office  of  the  secretary  at  Ishpeming,  Mich. 

At  the  Michigan  Gold  Company’s  mine,  the 
snow  is  from  four  to  five  feet  in  depth,  and  the 
weather  very  cold,  which  would  make  an  opening 
up  of  the  mine  under  such  conditions  very  expen¬ 
sive;  and  it  has  been  thought  advisable  not  to 
work  a  large  force  until  spring,  but  to  keep  the 
mill  in  operation,  working  up  the  quartz  from  the 
dumps  and  from  the  surface  of  the  vein,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  taken  out  of  the  drifts  which 
are  being  run  from  the  deep  shaft  to  the  east  and 
west,  and  before  spring  to  work  up  two  or 
three  tons  of  very  rich  rock,  conveying  tnis  money 
into  the  treasury,  so  as  to  have  money  on  hand 
by  spring  to  prosecute  active  mining  work  and 
developments  and  also  to  pay  for  such  machinery 
as  they  will  want  to  put  in,  whether  in  the  shapi^ 
of  stamps  and  concentrating  machinery,  or  to  add 
additional  Huntington  mills  of  larger  size.  The 
working  of  the  Huntington  mill  has  been  so  far 
satisfactory,  and  by  running  this  small  mill  the 
company  can  determine  as  to  its  value  and  adapt¬ 
ability  to  that  work.  The  mill  in  February  has 
been  run  on  the  lowest  grade  rock  they'have,  none 
of  the  rich  rock  having  been  put  in.  There  has 
been  run  through  this  mill  about  145  tons 
of  this  rock.  A  clean-up  made  on  March  1st  shows 
the  net  output  to  be  about  #^1,400  in  gold.  With 
this  yield  from  the  poorest  rock  added  to  it,  the 
yield  from  the  richer  rock  running  will  make  the 
general  average  still  more  satisfactory. 

Work  at  the  Grayling  and  Gold  Lake  mines  is 
being  steadily  prosecuted. 


”  Buyt  r  30.  t  Buyer  60.  .  ;  Seller  60.  S  Seller  30. 

a  Asked,  b  Bid. 

San  Franelseo. 

The  following  stocks,  listed  at  the  Sail  Fran¬ 
cisco  Stock  &  ISxchange  Board,  have  been  stricken 
from  the  list  for  non-payment  of  dues:  Booker  and 
Goodshaw,  Bodie  district.  Cal.;  Elko  Con.  and 
Navajo  Con.,  Tuscarora  district,  Elko  County,  Ne¬ 
vada;  Mount  Cory  and  La  Panta,  Hawthorne 
district,  Esmeralda  County,  Nev.  ;  Paradise 
Valley,  Humboldt  County,  N’ev.;  Phil  Sheridan 
and  Trojan,  Virginia  district,  and  North  Bonanza, 
Flowery  district.  Storey  County,  Nev. 

Lake  Superior  Iron  and  Oold  Stoeks. 

(Special  Report  by  David  M.  t'ord,  Hougbton,  Midi.) 

Iron  Storks. — Prices  of  these  stocks  remained 
unchanged  during  the  past  week,  except  the  Ash¬ 
land  Iron  Company,  which  has  declined  from  #75 
to  #65  asked ;  Chandler  Iron  Company,  from  #46 
to  #43  asked  ;  Lake  Superior  Iron  Company,  from 
#70  to  #(i8  asked ;  Montreal  Iron  C’ompaiiy,  #12  to 
#9  asked ;  Metropolitan  Iron  and  Land  Company, 
#85  to  #75  a.sked ;  and  the  Republic  Iron 
Company,  from  #5()((i  #49  bid  and  #51..50(o  .#.50 
asked.  The  .lackson  Iron  Company  has 
advanced  from  #110(«.#120  bid  and  #120(o 
#125,00  asked.  Tlie  demand  is  not  as  active  as  it 
was  a  month  or  two  ago.  At  that  time  manv 
parties  seem  to  have  bought  up  most  of  the  stock 
of  the  best  mines  that  was  in  sight.  There  will 
probably  be  a  more  active  demand  for  these  stocks 
between  this  and  the  opening  of  navigation.  At 
present  the  stock  of  some  of  the  best  mines  is  not 
to  be  had  at  any  price.  The  parties  who  have 
bought,  have  apparently  bought  for  permanent 
investment,  and  while  there  is  some  orders  for 
this  stock,  there  is  not  a  share  of  some  of  them  in 
sight  for  sale. 

Many  of  the  large  mines  are  being  bought  up  by 
some  of  the  large  syndicates,  which  is  causing  con¬ 
siderable  comment  and  speculation.  The  Schles- 
inger  syndicate  have  bought  up  many  of  the 
mines  on  the  Menominee,  Gogebic  an  1  Marqette 
ranges,  while  some  of  the  rich  capitalists  largely 
connected  with  the  Cleyeland  Iron  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Ishpeming,  with  other  iron  capitalists, 
naye  also  been  buying  yery  largely  on  tne  Mar¬ 
quette  range;  their  purchases  en^race  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Company’s  mines  and  property,  the  new  Merri- 
w'eather  mine,  now  called  the  Fitch,  near 
Ishpeming,  and  the  Iron  Cliffs  Company’s 
property,  comprising  over  50,000  acres  of 
land,  with  several  good  producing  iron  mines, 
blast  furnaces,  etc.  These  properties,  with  the 
Cleveland  Iron  M  iniug  Companies,  insure  this  svu 
dicate  a  very  good  output  of  the  best  ore  for  tnis 
present  season.  These  many  iron  mines  are  thus 
consolidated  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  with  large 
capital,  ample  resources  of  every  kind  for  raining, 
handling,  and  shipping  the  ore,  having  their  own 
steamships.  The  Scnlesinger  sv^  ’icate  is  also 
building  a  railroad  in  the  heart  of  the  Uenominee 
range  of  Escanaba;  this,  bringing  so  tnrny  of  the 
producing  mines  under  the  control  of  a  few  large 
owners,  will ,  undoubtedly,  have  some  effect  on  the 
prices  of  ore,  and  also  on  the  other  mines  of  this 
district. 


Name  of  Company. 

Par  value. 

Lowest. 

High. 

Grayling  Gold  &  Silver  Co. . 

...#25.00 

#1.00 

#1.25 

Micnigan  Gold  Co . 

....  25.00 

3.50 

4  00 

Peninsula  Gold  &  Silver  Co 

....  25.00 

.75 

Rojies  Gold  &  Silver  Co. . .  , 

, . .  25.00 

2.50 

IRON  MINING  STOCKS. 

Name  of  company.  Par  value. 

Bid. 

Asked. 

Ashland  Iron  Co . 

..#25.00 

#65.00 

Aurora  Iron  Co . 

..  25  00 

7.50 

8.00 

Champion  Iron  Co . 

Chandler  Iron  Co . 

..  25  00 

#100.00 

110.00 

..  25.00 

43.00 

Chapin  Iron  Mining  Co.... 

..  25.00 

25.00 

33.00 

Chicago  &  Minn.  Ore  Co. . . 

..100.00 

125  00 

Cleveland  Iron  Co . 

..  25.00 

20.25 

21.50 

Germania . 

..  25.00 

12.00 

Jackson  Iron  Co . 

..  25  00 

1-20.00 

12.5.00 

Lake  Superior  Iron  Co . 

..  25  00 

66.00 

68.00 

Milwaukee  Iron  Co . 

..  25.00 

6.00 

8.00 

Minnesota  Iron  Co . 

..100.00 

84.00 

86.  UO 

Montreal  Iron  Co . 

..  25.00 

9.00 

Norrie  (Metropolitan) . 

..  25.00 

75.00 

Odanah  Iron  Co  . 

..  25.00 

■20.00 

Pittsburg  Lake  Angellne  Co..  25.00 

170.  on 

175.00 

Republic  Iron  Co . 

..  25.00 

49.00 

50.50 

PIPE  LINK  CEKTIEICATES. 

(Specially  Reported  by  Mesfcrs.  M  atson  &  Gibson.) 

Speculation  continues  to  lag  in  petroleum,  and 
though  there  has  been  sometbiiig  of  a  rebound 
from  the  bottom  price,  the  break  which  took 
place  last  week  has  not  brought  any  speculative 
buyers  into  the  field,  and  the  statistical  .showing 
has  not  yet  been  potent  enough  to  induce  any  in- 
tere.st  on  the  part  of  the  outside  public;  and  until 
this  is  done  it  is  ii.seless  to  have  an  opinion  as  to 
the  future  value. 

NSW  YOKK  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 


Opening.  Highest.  Lowest.  Closing. 

Sales. 

1.. 

...  9916 

9916 

95 

95% 

•231,000 

3. 

,  .  9.5t6 

96 

92 

94% 

353.000 

4... 

...  9m 

9516 

91% 

92% 

325,000 

5... 

..  9-216 

93V6 

92  V4 

93% 

230,000 

6  .. 

..  93H 

94 

93% 

93% 

160,000 

7... 

...  94 

94% 

94 

94% 

67,000 

Total  sales  in  barrels .  1,366,000 

CONSOLIDATED  STOCK  AND  PETROLEUM  EXCHANGE. 


Opening.  Highest.  Lowest.  Closing. 

Sales. 

1.. 

...  98% 

96% 

a5% 

95% 

109,000 

3.. 

...  96 

96 

93% 

94% 

250.000 

4.. 

...  94% 

95% 

92% 

93 

244,000 

5.. 

...  9-2% 

93% 

9-2% 

93 

10-2,000 

6.. 

...  93% 

94 

93 

93% 

153,'  (Xl 

7.. 

...  93% 

95 

93% 

91% 

240.000 

Total  sales  in  barrels. . . 

1,0^000 

COAL  TRADE  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  March  7. 

StatlstlcM. 

Mr.  John  H.  Jones,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  An¬ 
thracite  Coal  Statistics,  furnishes  us  the  following 
statement  of  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  (ap¬ 
proximated)  for  the  week  ending  March  1st,  18W, 
compared  with  the  same  period  last  year: 


Wyoming  Region  Tons 
Lehigh  Region  ... 
Schuylkill  Region . 


March  1. 
1890. 

March  2. 
1889. 

Difference. 

195,439 

267,974 

Dec. 

72.535 

91,801 

88,292 

Inc. 

6.509 

149,195  : 

114,108 

Ine, 

35,087 

439,435  i 

470,374 

Deo, 

30.939 

4,232,715  1 

4,769,024 

Dec. 

536,309 

f 
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Production  of  Bituminous  Coal  for  vreek  ended 
March  let  and  year  from  January  let: 


EASTERN  AND  NORTHERN  SHIPMENTS. 


. - 1890. 

- ^ 

1889. 

Tons  of  2.240  lbs. 

Week. 

Year. 

Year. 

PhUa.  &  Erie  R.R . 

2,791 

25,729 

16  56 

Cumberland.  Md . 

57,068 

661,921 

4n,563 

Barclay,  Pa . 

3,208 

21,202 

23,169 

Broad  Top,  Pa . 

.  12,002 

98,529 

75,946 

Clearfield,  Pa . 

.  76,180 

717.423 

553,587 

Allegheny,  Pa . 

.  26,421 

190,835 

153,936 

Beach  Creek.  Pa . 

.  33,-252 

305,453 

233,129 

Pocahontas  Flat  Top. . . 

.  14,929 

306,021 

256.593 

Kanawha,  W.  Va . . 

.  45.228 

355,809 

291,330 

Total . 

281,077  2,682,922 

2.081.821 

WESTERN 

SHIPMENTS 

Pittsburg,  Pa . 

.  18,833 

152,012 

110,633 

Westmoreland,  Pa . 

.  39,821 

312,621 

288,971 

Monongahela,  Pa . 

.  3,658 

41.098 

27,072 

Total .  62,312  505,731  426,676 

Brand  total .  343.389  3,188.653  2,508,497 


Production  of  Coke  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
for  the  week  ending  March  1st,  and  year  from  Jan¬ 
uary  Ist,  in  tons  of  2,000  lbs.:  Week,  96,945  tons;  year, 
967.7(U  tons;  to  corresponding  date  in  1889,  774,678. 

Aiitliraeite. 

About  the  only  thing  that  would  enliven  the  an¬ 
thracite  coal  trade  is  a  long-continued  spell  of  cold 
weather,  and  as  the  winter  season  is  already  too 
far  advanced  to  make  this  likely,  the  outlook  for  1890 
is  not  at  all  encouraging.  The  fact  that  the  output 
is  bein^  reduced  to  a  minimum  shows  that  the 
producing  companies  realize  that  only  through 
harmonious  action  can  a  firm  market  be  re-estab¬ 
lished,  and  it  is  within  their  power  to  do  this  by 
limiting  the  production  to  the  actual  rei^uirements. 
Notwithstanding  the  depressing  conditions  of  the 
trade,  we  can  see  no  reason,  if  the  curtailment  in 
production  is  continued,  why  steadier,  if  not 
higher,  prices  may  not  be  obtained.  There  is  quite 
a  brisk  demand  for  broken  and  steamer  coal,  and 
prices  are  generally  pretty  well  maintained.  On 
the  13th  the  meeting  of  the  sales  agents  will  take 
place,  at  which  opemng  prices  will  bie  agreed  upon. 
It  is  expected  and  to  be  hoped  that  these  will  be 
lower  than  they  were  last  year.  We  may  continue 
to  quote,  as  last  week,  ruling  prices  for  free  burning 
to  oe:  Broken,  $.3.40;  egg,  |3.a0;  stove,  $3.60®  $3.70; 
chestnut,  $3®  ^3.23,  and  pea  coal  is  in  demand  at 
$2.80,  f.  o.  b.,  or  $3  alongside. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  has  a  line 
surveyed  from  Bethlehem  to  Philadelphia,  and  j 
has  just  bought  for  $.300,000  a  tract  of  land  near 
Cramp’s  shipyards  having  a  frontage  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  and  extending  along  Richmond  street, 
north  of  the  Aramingo  Canal.  It  also  faces  Beach 
street.  The  land  may  be  reached  by  both  the 
Reading  and  Pennsylvania  railroads,  and  is  avail¬ 
able  for  terminal  purposes  at  once  by  the  Lehigh 
Valiev.  It  is  also  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  Belt 
Line  tlailroad.  The  purchase  of  ground  for  ter¬ 
minal  purposes  is  regarded  in  railroad  circles  as  an 
indication  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  will  construct  a 
line  to  Philadelphia.  The  distance  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Bethlehem  is  about  forty  miles. 


The  following  is  the  statement  of  shipments 
f  anthracite  coal  (approximate)  for  the  week  end- 
•ng  March  ),  1890,  compared  with  same  week  last 
year: 


Regions. 

Wyoming  region . 

1890. 
195,439 
.  94,801 

149,195 

1889. 

267,974 

88,292 

114,108 

Inc. 

6,509 

35,087 

Dec. 

72,535 

Schuj'lkilf  region . 

Total . 

,  439,435 

470,374 

30,939 

Total  year  to  date. 

.  4,232,715 

4,769,024 

536,309 

Tlie  New  York  Ketall  Coal  Trade. 

The  regular  semi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Retail 
Coal  Exchange  will  be  held  this  evening  at  eight 
p.  M. 

Bitunilnons. 


The  bituminous  coal  trade  is  in  quite  a  healthy 
condition,  and  a  very  large  business  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  this  year,  though  there  seems  to  be  as  little 
respect  paid,  to  the  renewed  pool  obligations  as  to 
the  recently  proposed,  but  now  quite  defunct,  coal 
agency  government,  and  operators  are  selling  at 
prices  far  different  from  those  agreed  upon,  and 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  conditions  ne¬ 
cessary  for  supporting  a  reasonably  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  for  soft  coal.  The  supply  and  demand  are 
pretty  evenly  balanced,  and,  taken  altogether,  the 
outlook  for  the  soft  coal  trade  is  rather  encourag- 
ing. 

(Juite  a  considerable  break  in  coastwise  freights 
has  occurred  during  the  week.  Baltimore  freights 
have  declined  to  $1.15  to  New  York  and  Sound 
ports  and  $1.25  to  Boston  and  Portland,  while  the 
Philadelphia  freights  are  down  to  $1  to  Boston. 


BoMod.  March  6. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  anthracite  coal  market  continues  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation.  We  have  had  some  win¬ 
ter  weather  here  in  the  last  two  weeks,  but  it  has 
served  onlyto  make  business  a  little  more  active 
at  retail,  ^e  wholesale  market  will  show  no  ap- 
pieciable  signs  of  life  until  new  prices  are  made. 
The  present  nominal  rates  are  ^.40®  $.3.43  for 
broken,  $J1.50®$.3..53  for  egg,  and  ^.60® $3.65  for 
tove.  f.o.b.  at  New  York.  There  is,  however,  no 


market  in  reality,  and  terms  are  very  variable,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of  order  and  exigency  of  the  seller. 

The  bituminous  coal  market  is  now  very  active. 
The  Fitchburg  Railroad  have  bought  of  J.  C.  Scott 
&  Sons,  and  doubtless  the  Boston  &  Maine  have 
contracted,  though  it  is  not  announced  as  yet.  The 
Hamilton  Mills,  of  Lowell,  have  bought,  and  the 
Washington,  of  Lawrence,  are  reported  as  having 
bought.  I  mention  these  only  as  instances.  In.  all 
probability  at  least  .50  per  cent,  of  the  larger  mill 
and  railroad  contracts  are  now  out  of  the  market. 
As  for  prices.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  led  to  con¬ 
sider  $2.60  f.  o.  b.  as  a  purely  nominal  price,  and 
think  that  several  hundred;thousand  tons  nave  heen 
contracted  for  on  a  basis  of  $2.25  f.  o.b.,  or  in  that 
immediate  vicinity.  The  disposition  of  the  smaller 
companies  and  individual  operators  is  to  let  the 
two  or  three  big  “  scoopers”  go  ahead  and  take  all 
the  business  they  can,  and  they  will  take  the 
rest  at  and  around  $2.40®  $2.50  f.  o.  h.  The  pool 
only  exists  in  form. 

P^reights  are  even  easier  than  when  Hast  wrote, 
(luoting  $1.25  from  Baltimore  and  $1.15  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  New  York  rate  raflges  from  50  to  70 
cents. 

Retail  trade  is  fairly  active.  Prices  are  un¬ 
changed,  but  there  is  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  Castner 
&  Curran  are  going  into  the  retail  business  in  this 
city.  They  have  leased  a  large  wharf,  and  will 
stock  it  before  long.  The  large  retailers  here  do 
not  like  the  outlook,  and  ( he  combination  may 
come  to  an  end  before  summer.  The  fact  that  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Company  establishes  a 
coal  depot  at  Mystic  from  which  peddlers  will,  pre¬ 
sumably,  be  supplied  is  significant  of  the  changes 
impending  in  the  retail  trade  here. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Sprague,  Agent 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Company,  at  Boston, 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  his  health  is  improved, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  improvement  is  not  merely 
of  a  temporary  character.  Mr.  Sprague  has  suf¬ 
fered  much  for  several  months  past. 

The  receipts  of  coal  at  this  port  for  the  week 
are  as  follows: 


Anthracite.... 
Bituminous . . . 

^For  the  week-^ 
1890.  1^. 

Tons.  Tons. 

.  8,396  8,885 

.  21,786  1,460 

^For  the 
1890. 
Tons. 
112,484 
119,434 

year.~s 

1889. 

Tons. 

116,361 

114,596 

Total . 

..  30.182 

10,345 

231,918 

230,957 

Buflalo. 

March  6. 

(From  oup  Special  Correspondent.] 

Anthracite  coal  unchanged  in  price.  Several 
days  of  cold  weather  caused  a  brisk  demand  for 
fuel  for  domestic  use. 

Bituminous  coal  in  ^ood  demand  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  firm  at  a  shade  higher  quotations,  say  about 
25c.  per  ton.  Supply  adequate  for  requirements 
of  trade  only ;  no  accumulations  reported. 

Items  are  not  plenty  as  usual;  probably  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  prove  interesting  to  some  of  your  sub 
scribers: 

Inquiry  of  Messrs.  Bell,  Lewis  &  Yates  elicited 
the  information  that  no  deal  had  been  entered 
into  for  the  purchase  of  the  Sligo  mines,  alluded  to 
in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of 
March  1st.  Outsiders  say  that  the  company  may 
have  secured  options  on  the  eleven  small  mines,  or 
“  farmers’ tanks  ”  as  they  are  called.  Any  way 
the  matter  turns  out  to  be  of  little  consequence. 

Mr.  Van  Etten,  the  manager  of  the  Car  Service 
Association  here,  has  no  (loubt  but  that  in  the 
very  near  future  all  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
the  working  of  the  demurrage  features  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  be  obviated,  and  shippers  of  coal 
and  others  will  be  perfectly  satisfied.  “  Discipline 
must  be  observed,”  he  say.s,  “for  the  benefit  of  all 
interested.”  The  bituminous  coal  shippers  of  our 
city  have  joined  together  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
certed  action,  when  necessary  for  their  interests, 
and  have  started  a  “Bituminous  Coal  Association,’' 
with  Mr.  E.  C.  Roberts  as  chairman,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Ball,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Messrs.  Charles 
Clifton,  William  D.  Ward  and  Charles  T.'  Hall, 
executive  committee,  and  will  meet  daily  until 
further  notice,  and  watch  the  Car  Service  Associa¬ 
tion  closely. 

The  Buffalo  harbor  appropriation  of  $4(X),(KI0  for 
this  year  will,  as  usual,  be  cut  down  by  Congress, 
whicn  is  pursuing  a  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish 
policy,  (jlreat  injustice  is  done  to  our  navigation 
interests  by  the  smallness  of  the  amount  granted 
yearly. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  has  added  the 
following  rule  on  its  freight  bills,  evidently  to  car¬ 
ry  out  the  car  service  idea:  “If  property  is  to  be 
unloaded  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  the  deliver¬ 
ing  carrier  may  make  a  reasonable  charge  per  day 
for  the  detention  of  any  car  aft^r  the  same  has 
been  held  48  hours  for  uuloading,  and  may  add 
such  chaige  to  the  freight  and  advanced  charges 
due,  and  hold  said  property  subject  to  a  lien  there¬ 
for.” 

Six  hundred  men  are  at  work  constructing  the 
6jl50  foot  iron  tube  tunnel  under  the  St.  Clair 
river  from  Port  Huron  to  Port  Sarnia  for  railroad 
purposes.  It  is  about  half  finished  and  over  2,400 
feel  will  be  imder  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  total 
length  of  tunnel  and  approaches  will  be  over  three 
miles. 

The  Lackawanna  Transportation  Company  will 
not  carry  miscellaneous  freight  in  their  propellers 
to  lake  ports  next  season.  Ore  and  coal  will  be 
the  staple  articles  transported. 


The  work  of  buying  the  right  of  way  for  the 
Buffalo  &  Geneva  Railroad  is  about  finished; 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  eastern  end  remaining 
to  be  closed.  Two  years’  time  will  be  expended  in 
the  construction,  so  that  the  I^bigh  Valley  will  be 
able  to  use  its  tracks  in  1892  at  the  expiration  of 
its  lease  with  the  Erie  Railroad  Compaiw. 

From  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company’s 
report  for  1880  it  appears  that  the  earnings  of  the 
L^igh  &  Susquehanna  Railroad  system,  'belong¬ 
ing  to  this  compaiw,  were  larger  than  those  of  any 
year  excepting  1888.  The  quantity  of  coal  trans¬ 
ported  was  greater  than  ever  before,  but  the  re¬ 
venue  was  smaller,  as  freight  rates  were  less  than 
in  1888.  The  coal  production  was  1,182,420  tons, 
which  exceeds  the  output  of  any  previous  year, 
and  the  mines  are  in  good  condition  and  capable 
of  an  immediate  increase  in  the  output  whenever 
demand  justifies  larger  production. 

Pittsburg.  March  6. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Coal. — The  situation  remains  about  the  same. 
The  river  shipments  continue  large.  February 
shipments  to  Cincinnati,  3,974,000  bushels ;  to 
Louisville,  7,803,000;  total,  11,777,(XX),  The  lower 
markets,  particularly  the  markets  below  Cairo, 
are  overstocked.  Prices  rule  low  at  all  points. 
BThe  nominal  prices  are: 

Per  100  bushels.  I  Per  100  bushels. 

1st  pool  . $4.75  3d  pool . $3.90 

2d  pool .  1.50  1  4th  pool . 3.25 

Railroad  coal,  $5.20(<<$5.50. 

Connellsville  Coke. — There  is  a  slight  fulling 
off  in  the  demand;  the  range  of  prices  are  the  same 
as  previously  agreed  on;  on  account  of  the  demand, 
certain  of  the  heavy  operators  are  running  this 
week  five  instead  of  six  days.  Decline  in  ship¬ 
ment  East,  106  cars ;  West,  715  cars;  total,  821  cars. 
Week’s  shipments  aggregate  6,810  cars;  to  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  rivers,  1,825  cars;  east  of  Pittsburg, 
3,860;  east  of  Connellsville,  1,425.  Ovens  active, 
13,881;  idle,  670  ovens. 

Current  rates:  Furnace  f.o.b.  on  cars  at  works, 
$2.15;  Foundries,  $2.45;  Crushed,  $2.65.  Freights 
show  no  change.  Pittsburg  70c.;  Mahoney  and 
Shenango  Valley,  $1.35;  St.  Louis,  $3.05;  Chicago, 
$2.75;  Clevelan<i,  $1.70;  Cincinnati,  $2.65;  Louis¬ 
ville,  $3.20. 


FREIGHTS. 


Freights  on  Ore  from  East  St.  Louis,  III., 
to  Natrona,  Pa. — The  Wabash  Railroad  has  just 
issued  a  new  special  commodity  tariff  from  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.  On  the  tariff  is  a  quotation  on  copper 
ore,  low  grade,  carload  .30,000  pounds,  from  East 
St,  Ixmis  to  Natrona,  Pa.  at  16K  cents  per  100 
pounds.  This  is  quite  a  cut  from  the  old  rate. 

From  Baltimore  to  :  Boston,  Mass.,  1.2.5;  Brook¬ 
lyn,  115;  Charleston,  1.00;  Fall  River,  1.15;  Galveston, 
3.()0  New  Bedford,  1.15;  New  Haven,  1.15;  New  York.  \. 
Y.,  1.15;  Norfolk,  Va.,  .65;  Portland,  1.25;  Providence, 
1.15;  Rchniond,  Va.,  .70;  Salem,  Mass.,  1.25;  Savannah, 
1  15;  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y.,  1.15. 

*  And  discharging,  t  Alongside,  t  And  towage. 


METAL  MARKET. 


New  York,  Friday  Evening,  March  7. 

Prices  of  sliver  per  ounce  troy. 


Mar 

Sterling  llxmd'n 
Exch’ge.  Pence. 

N.  Y. 
Cts.  ; 

1 

Mar 

1  1 

j  Sterling 
Exch  'ge. 

Lond  ’n 
Pence. 

N.  Y. 

Cts. 

1 

4  8344  444^ 

96  1 

5 

4.8544 

4444 

9544 

3 

4.8344  4494 

9644 

6 

4.8544 

4444 

96 

4 

4.81  j  4444 

!  * 

7 

4.8.544 

44 

9598 

*96  to  9594. 


Council  Bills  advanced  fbis  week’s  allot¬ 

ment. 

The  silver  market,  as  well  as  exchange,  has  been 
a  fluctuating  one  of  late,  but  the  general  tendency 
has  been  downward. 

High  money  rates  in  Bombay  keep  up  silver 
prices  in  Lonaon. 

United  States  Assay  Office  at  New  York  reports 
total  receipts  of  silver  for  the  week  to  be  63,000 
ounces. 

Dispatches  from  Pekin,  China,  announce  that 
the  Viceroy,  Li  Hung  Chang,  has  formulated  a 
project  which  will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  Chinese  . 
commercial  world.  He  has  decided  to  establish  a 
system  of  silver  coinage,  which  shall  be  uniforpi 
tbroughout  the  Empire.  The  project  is  favorably* 
viewed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Prince  Chun,  an&' 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Emperor  by  memorial  ' 
in  the  usual  way,  being  urged  by  the  Viceroy,  the- 
Prime  Minister  and  most  of  the  influential’and 
progressive  men. 

I  called  at  the  Chinese  Legation  to  inquire  about 
the  matter  and  was  informed  by  one  of  tbe  at¬ 
taches.  Hoshen  Chee,  who  also  acts  as  interpreter, 
that  this  question  of  a  uniform  coinage  bad  long 
been  under  consideration,  and  that  it  was  a  pet 
scheme  of  the  Viceroy,  Li  Hung  Chang. 

“  Heretofore,”  he  said,  “  we  bave  had  a  copper 
currency,  rao^ng  in  value  from  a  mill  to  abo  u 
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20  cents.  The  government  has  never  issued  paper 
currency,  this  privilege  being  entirely  in  the  bands 
of  private  banking  houses,  who  issued  notes  and 
bills  of  exchange.  Of  gold  and  silver  coin  of  our 
own  we  have  had  none,  but  gold  leaf  and  bars  of 
gold  as  well  as  lumps  of  silver  have  been  in  use  as 
measures  of  value,  and  when  a  merchant  or  trader 
desires  money  he  eould  deposit  them  with  private 
bankifig  houses  as  collateral  and  get  the  notes  of 
the  banking  houses  to  use  in  business. 

At  the  seaports  on  the  coast  the  English  shilling, 
the  Mexican  dollar  and  the  Japanese  yen  have 
come  into  general  use,  and  this  more  tnan  any¬ 
thing  else  nas  suggested  the  advisability  of  our 
having  a  silver  currency  of  our  own.  I  think  the 
intention  is  to  coin  silver  up  to  the  value  of  $1, 
and  the  government  also  intends  to  grant  charters 
to  certain  banking  houses  empowering  them  to 
issue  paper  currency,  something  on  the  order  of 
your  national  bank  system.  It  will  greatly  sim¬ 
plify  business  transactions,  and  will  be  an  aid  to 
commerce.” 

Coinage  Executed  at  the  Mints  of  the  JTnited 
States.— The  following  statement  for  February 
has  been  published : 

Denomination.  Pieces  Value. 

Double  eagles  (total  gold) .  78,000  $1,5^,000 

Standard  dollars  (totol  silver)  .  .  3,4^,000  3,488,000 

Five  cents . .  614,000  3(i,700 

One  cent . ...6,625,000  56.250 

Total  minor . . 6,239,000  $86,9,60 

Total  coinage  . 9,803,000  $5,134,950 

Stoc'i  o^  Gold  and  Silrer  Coin  in  the  United  State*. 
— Provisional  monthly  statement  to  March  1st 
1890,  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint: 

^ - Silver  coin. - ^ 

Full  legal  Sub- 

Date.  Uold  coin,  tender.  sidiary. 

Last  oiUcial  state¬ 
ment,  July  1st,  1889  $614,068,360  $333,502,650  $76,601,8,36 
Gain  or  loss  sub¬ 
sequent  to  above 
statement  (esti¬ 
mate) .  11,898,869  22,923,351  107,056 

Estimate  for  March 

Ist,  1890 .  $625,967,229  $356,426,001  $76,708,892 

Gold  bullion. 

Bullion  at  mints  and 
assay  offices  (silver 

at  coining  rate)....  66,133,725  5,082,414  *6,074,537 

Total  coin  and 

bullion .  $692,100,954  $361,508,415  $82,783,429 

Total  gold 
and  silver 

Total  silver.  coin. 

Last  official  statement,  July 

1st,  1889 . ...$410,1(^,486  $1,024,172,816 

Gain  or  loss  subsequent  to 
above  statement  (estimate).  23,030,407  34,929,276 

Estimate  March  1st,  1890 . $433,134,893  $1,059,102,122 


Bullion  at  mints  and  assay 
offices  (silver  at  coining 

rate) .  11,1.56,951  77,290,676 

Total  coin  and  bullion .  $444,291,844  $1,136,.392,798 

*  Trade  dollar  bullion. 


to-day,  viz.,  £46  l()s.@£40  12s.  6d.  spot,  and  £47@ 
£47  2s.  6d.  three  months,  are  the  lowest  figures 
touched  this  year.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
our  reports  from  Europe  all  agree  that  although 
there  has  been  a  slight  shri^age  in  prices,  the 
general  consumptive  demand  remains  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  the  finest  sorts  are  becoming 
very  scarce  and  command  high  prices. 
As  the  American  trade  is  at  present 
able  to  absorb  the  entire  production  of  Lake  cop¬ 
per  for  domestic  purposes,  the  condition  of  aft'aire 
IS  likely  to  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  as 
very  little  fine  copper  is  now  being  exported  to 
Europe.  The  latest  quotations  in  London  are  Eng¬ 
lish  tough,  £53@£.^;  best  selected,  £55(^£m; 
strong  sheets,  £62@£63;  India  sheets,  £58@£60; 
yellow  metal,  6d.  per  pound. 

The  exports  of  copper  from  New  York  during  the 
last  week  were  as  follows  : 

To  Liverpool.  Copper  matte.  Lbs. 


To  Rotterdam. 


per  matte. 

Lbs. 

,8%  sacks 

208,062 

$9,200 

80  casks 

100,000 

13,000 

231  barl 

98,900 

12,857 

Foreign  Bank  Statements. 

The  governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  their 
weekly  meeting  on  Thursday  reducealts  minimum 
rate  tor  discount  from  5  to  i}4  per  cent.  During 
the  week  the  bunk  gained  £14^000  bullion,  and 
the  proportion  of  its  reserve  to  its  liabilities  was 
raised  from  47‘30to48'90  per  cent,  against  a  de¬ 
cline  from  43‘.58  to  42‘79  per  cent,  in  the  same 
week  of  last  year,  when  its  rate  for  discount  was 
3  per  cent.  T^he  bank,  on  the  6th  inst.,  gained 
£19,000  bullion  on  balance.  The  weekly  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Bank  of  France  shows  a  loss  of 
1,12.5,000  francs  gold  and  an  inrea.se  of  1,87.5,(X)0 
francs  silver. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Coin. 

The  following  are  the  latest  market  quotations 
for  American  and  other  coin : 

Bid.  Asked 

Trade  dollars . $  .76  $  78 

Mexican  dollars . 7414  .76 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chilian  pesos .  Nom’al.  Nom’al. 

English  silver. . .  . .  4.83  4.88 

Five  francs . 94  .95 

V*ictoria  sovereigns .  4.88  4.88 

Twenty  francs .  3.86  3.90 

Twenty  marks .  4.74  4.78 

Spanish  doubloons .  15.55  15.70 

Spanish  25  pesetas .  4.82  4.88 

Mexican  doubloons .  15.55  15.70 

Mexican  20  pesos .  49.50  19.60 

Ten  guilders .  3.96  4.00 

Copper.— The  quiet  but  steady  feeling  which 
has  characterized  the  copper  market  for  some 
weeks  past  still  continues.  The  demand  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  is  quite  satisfactory,  but  there 
is  an  entire  absence  of  excitement  and  very  little 
speculatidn.  The  business  is  undoubtedly  in  a  very 
sound  and  healthy  state,  and  quotations  are  well 
sustained,  and  consumer’s  orders  come  into  the 
market  with  great  regularity  at  ruling  values. 
Quotations  are  unaltered  since  last  week,  and  re¬ 
main  at  14ji@14>^  for  I^ake  ingots  and  12%@13  for 
casting  quiuities. 

In  the  London  market  the  easier  tendency  late¬ 
ly  shown  in  the  speculative  market  for  Chili  bars 
and  G.  M.  Bs.  has  made  fujrther  progress  durixm 
the  week,  and  the  closing  prices  received  by  cable 


Tin.— The  scarcity  of  spot  tin  continues,  aud 
high  prices  are  obtained  for  immediate  and  early 
deliveries.  Several  snipments  have  arrived  in  port 
lately,  but  the  greater  part  of  such  arrivals  have 
gone  immediately  into  consumption  and  never 
came  into  the  market,  being  reimired  to  complete 
contracts  previously  made.  The  market  for 
“futures”  is  also  rather  firmer,  and  prices  have 
advanced  about  >4c.  above  the  lowest  figures 
touched.  We  quote:  Spot,  20‘75;  March,  20>4; 
April,  20'20;  May,  20T5. 

I  The  London  market  opened  very  firm  on  Monday 
morning  at  £91  5s.@£9l  7s.  6d.  spot,  and  £92@£92 
5s.  three  months,  but  relapsed  the  next  day  to 
£%  2s.  6d.(^£^  ^s.  spot,  and  £91  2s.  6d.@d^l  5s. 
three  months,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
week  the  fluctuations  have  been  unimportant  and 
the  latest  quotations  received  by  cable  are:  Spot, 
£90  5s.@£90  7s.  6d.;  futures,  £91 2s.  6d.@dK)l  fe.  Our 
cable  advices  report  that  the  shipments  from  the 
East  during  February  amounted  to  a  total  of 
2,5(X)  tons. 

Lead. — On  Monday  morning  last  a  surprise  was 
sprung  on  the  market  by  the  announcement  (evi¬ 
dently  inspired)  in  most  of  the  morning  news¬ 
papers  that  a  big  combination  has  been  formed,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  principal  lead  smelters  in  the 
country,  of  the  nature  of  a  Trust  to  counteract  the 
infiuence  of  the  existing  “  Lead  Trust.” 
Although  the  announcement  referred  to 
indicated  that  the  new  combination  was 
virtually  an  accomplished  fact,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  inform  our  readers  that  such  is 
not  the  case,  some  of  the  larger  smelters  not  hav¬ 
ing  as  yet  agreed  to  unite  in  the  manner  desired. 
We  believe  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  being  consummated,  but  we 
hardly  think  it  is  likely  that  an  arrangement  can 
be  arrived  at  on  the  basis  set  forth  in  the  recently 
published  announcement  just  referred  to.  In  the 
meantime  the  refiners  are  declining  to  make 
any  quotations,  and  have  altogether  abstained 
from  putting  any  metal  on  the  market.  As  con¬ 
sumers  have  for  some  time  past,  in  view  of  the 
dragging  market,  refrained  from  laying  in  any 
stocks,  and  have  adopted  the  policy  oi  simply, 
buying  at  the  market  price  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  their  recurring  wants,  the  current  reports  and 
the  action  of  the  smelters  have  naturally  in¬ 
fluenced  several  holders  of  the  metal  to  put  prices 
up  against  the  consumers,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  dealings  have  taken  place  at  prices  ranging 
between  3'90  and  4c.,  and  the  market  closes  to-day 
strong  at  the  best  prices  touched. 

A  Washington  dispatch  says:  In  spite  of  the 
strong  r^resentations  of  Minister  Ryan  and  Sec¬ 
retary  Windom  that  it  would  seriously  interfere 
with  our  commerce  with  Mexico,  the  Republicans 
of  the  W’^ays  and  Means  Committee  have  agreed  to 
place  a  duty  of  IK  cents  a  pound  on  the  lead  in 
silver-bearing  lead  ore.  Russell  B.  Harrison  and 
Stephen  B.  Elkins,  who  have  been  at  the  capital 
a  good  deal  lately,  are  credited  with  having 
brought  this  about  with  the  aid  of  Secretary 
Blaine. 

It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  this  duty  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  tariff  bill,  but  since  we  are 
reliably  informed  a  reciprocity  treaty  is  being  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  Mexico  which  will  let  all  ores  in 
Free,  the  placing  of  this  duty  in  the  general  tariff 
act  will  have  little  effect,  except  to  keep  out 
British  Columbia  and  some  South  American  lead 
ores  which  now  come  in  to  a  small  extent. 

The  Chicago  Market.— Messrs.  Everett  &  Post,  of 
Chicago,  telegraph  us  as  follows :  Though  quiet, 
lead  rules  firmer  than  last  week,  and  the  absence 
of  large  oft'erings  is  still  noticeable  at  the  close; 
3'8^.  IS  asked,  and  small  sales  reported  at  that. 

The  St.  Louis  a rket.— Messrs.  John  Wahl  &  Co. 
telegraph  us  as  follows  :  Our  market  continues  to 
have  elevating  tendencies,  offerings  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  being  very  light.  Sales  since  our  last  report 
will  probably  aggregate  six  hundred  tons  at  from 
3‘OTK  to  3’75.  At  the  close  no  lead  was  obtainable 
below  3’75,  and  not  a  great  deal  at  that. 

Spelter  remains  fiat,  with  quotations  rather 
irregular.  Nothing  has  lately  Been  pressed  for 
sale,  however,  and  we  have  still  to  quote  from 
5'^  to  5.25. 

Messrs.  Henry  R.  Merton  &Co.,  of  London,  have 


issued  their  statistics  of  the  world’s  production  of 
spelter  in  188S.  The  figures  are  as  follows: 

Tons  of  2,240  Ibe. 

Rhine  District  and  Belgium .  134,648 

SUesla  .  85,483 

Great  Britain .  30.806 

France  and  Spain .  16,785 

Poland .  3,026 

Austria . .  3,906 

United  States .  53,562 

Total .  328,216 

Average  price  ex  ship  London,  £19  16s.  2d. 

Antimony. — The  demand  continues  good,  at 
slightly  lower  prices.  We  now  quote  Cookson’s  at 
24@2,5c.,  and  Hallett’s  at  19K@19Kc- 

Nickel.— Not  much  change  has  taken  place  and 
the  price  is  about  75c. 

Quicksilver.— There  is  a  dearth  of  new  features 
in  quicksilver.  It  is  steady  at  $50  in  New  York, 
and  £9  10s.  in  London. 

IRON  IVIARKEf~REVIEW. 

New  York,  rriday  Evening,  March  7, 

The  condition  of  the  iron  trade  at  this  centre  is 
not  booming.  Though  prices  are  extremely  satis¬ 
factory  to  makers  the  demand  is  not  so  active  nor 
the  confidence  of  buyers  in  the  future  so  great  as 
furnace  men  would  like  to  see.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  there  is  a  weakness  rather  than  a  stiff¬ 
ening  in  price,  and  while  makers  are  holding  very 
firmly  as  a  rule  to  the  standard  prices,  consumere 
are  equally  firm  in  demanding  reductions  and  in 
some  cases  have  gained  them.  Manufacturers 
who  deal  with  such  concerns  as  the  Thomas  Iron 
Company,  and  whose  contracts  really 
amount  to  but  little,  since  they  are 
supplied  at  the  current  market  prices 
whatever  they  may  have  named  in  their  contracts, 
are  taking  it  easy  and  running  on  light  stocks. 
Other  manufacturers,  while  looking  around  in  the 
trade  to  see  what  can  be  done,  are  not  buying 
heavily  in  anticipation  of  their  wants,  but  prefer 
waiting.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  waiting  race,  and  the 
side  that  can  hold  out  the  longest  is  likely  to  win. 
For  our  part,  we  do  not  anticipate  higher  prices 
for  some  months  to  come,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  present  rates  may  be  shaded  before  higher 
rates  are  obtained.  We  quote  for  No.  1  foundry, 
$19  (&;  $20 ;  No.  2  X  at  $18  @  $19,  and  forge,  $17 
@  $18. 

The  anticipations  of  immense  orders  from  Chi¬ 
cago  for  the  fair  do  not  as  yet  materialize,  and  in 
fact  there  seems  to  be  some  little  difficulty  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  money  needed  before  any  orders  can  be 
given. 

Production  throughout  the  country  continues 
large,  though  not  excessive,  and  it  relieves  all 
anxiety  for  the  future  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  bidding  upon  contracts. 

Scotch  Pig. — Nothing  new  is  to  be  reported  in 
this  article ;  in  fact,  the  amount  of  metal  that  is 
coming  in  is  so  small  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  mak¬ 
ing  a  separate  item  of  it  in  our  reports. 

Spiegeleisen  and  Ferro-Manganese.— There  is 
but  very  little  demand  for  these  articles,  and  prices 
are  unchanged.  We  quote  20  per  cent,  spiegel  at 
$35@;36,  and  ferro  at  from  $86@  $93,  according  to 
date  of  delivery,  spot  being  highest. 

Steel  Rails. — Some  small  sales  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  in  this  market,  mostly  for  the  East,  but 
business  is  light,  with  quotations  35  at  Eastern 
mills,  but  with  a  probability  of  some  reduction 
being  obtained  on  large  orders  from  desirable  pur¬ 
chasers.  No  progress  has  been  made  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  duty  on  steel 
rails.  Whether  it  will  be  $10  or  $15,  has  not  yet 
been  decided.  At  present  the  question  is  of  no 
practical  importance,  and  it  is  only  with  the  view 
to  the  future  when  prices  in  Europe  may  come 
down  and  prices  here  may  be  kept  up,  that  it  is  of 
any  practical  interest  to  our  rail  mills. 

structural  Iron  and  Steel.— There  have  been 
no  changes  in  prices,  nor  any  marked  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  trade  during  tne  past  week.  The 
beam  manufacturers  held  a  meeting  in  Pittsburg 
last  week,  but  made  no  changes  in  prices.  The 
consumption  of  beams  is  large,  unusually  so  for 
this  season  of  the  year,  but  the  demand  is  very 
quiet;  and  trade,  which  two  or  three  years  ago 
would  have  appeared  very  large,  now  seems-  small 
and  attracts  no  attention.  Last  year  no  less  than 
100,0(X)  tons  of  beams  were  maffufactured  in  this 
country,  and  the  probability  is  that  this  large 
amount  will  be  lurther  increased  this  year. 
We  continue  to  quote  bridge  plate,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  wharf,  2-30c.;  iron  angles,  2-30c.; 
iron  tees,  2‘80@,2‘85c.;  steel  an^es,  2-70c.; 
beams  and  channels  on  wharf,  3Tc.  Steel  plates 
on  wharf:  Tank  and  ship,  2'7^.;  shell,  3c.;  flange, 
3‘25c.;  fire-box,  4@4*lc.  Iron  plates  on  wharf: 
Common  tank,  2'33c.;  refined,  2‘45c.;  shell,  2'6c.; 
flange,  3-5(g3'7c,;  extra  flange,  3?i@4c.  Bar  iron 
at  mill  is  quoted  at  l'9c.  for  common,  and  l*9@2c. 
for  refined.  Deliveries  from  store  are  quoted  as 
follows:  Common,  2Tc.  base;  refined,  2'3c.  ba.se; 
“  ulster,”  3c.  base:  Norway  bars,  4c.;  shapes,  5c., 
and  Norway  nail  rods,  3Kc. 

Merchant  Steel.— Merchant  steel  is  quiet.  Hope 
is  expressed  that  prices  will  stiffen,  but  there  are 
no  indications  of  their  so  doing.  Prices  are  as 
follows:  Best  English  tool  steel,  loc.  net;  American 
tool  steel,  7K@10c.;  special  grades,  13^20c.;  cruci¬ 
ble  machinery  st^el,  5c.;  crucible  spring, 
open-hearth  machinery,  2^c.;  open-hearth  spring 
I  2^c.;  tire  steel,  25ic. 
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Rail  Fastenings.— There  is  little  or  nothing 
doing  in  this,  and  ruling  prices  may  be  (moted  as 
follows;  Spikes,  2‘25c.;  angle  fish-plates,  2‘lo^ 2‘25c.; 
bolts  and  square  nuts,  3c. ;  hex.  nut,  3’25c. 

Tubes  and  Pipes.— A  fair  amount  of  business 
has  been  transacted,  and  prices  continue  to  be 
maintained  at  th§  schedule  rates.  The  ruling  dis¬ 
counts  on  car  lots  are  45K  percent,  on  small  black, 
40  on  galvanized,  60  on  laive  orders  of  black  and 
47  on  large  lots  of  galvanized  ;  45  on  l^^-inch  boilers, 
.50  for  2-  to  4-inch  and  52^  on  larger  than  4-inch. 

Old  Material.- There  have  been  very  few 
transactions  in  these  articles,  double  heads  being 
held  rather  about  the  views  of  buyers ;  Ts  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  sold  at  ^25.50@  $26,  but  we  are 
unable  to  confirm  this  price.  We  quote  $26(0 
$26.50 ;  $27  is  a  price  at  which  rails  have  been 
otfered  and  refused. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Allentown  Iron  Company 
sold  2.000  tons  of  old  No.  1  iron  at  $18.50. 

Cleveland.  March  6. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.! 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  Dec.  26th,  1889,  a  de¬ 
cided  change  has  come  in  the  market  for  pig  iron 
and  iron  ore.  There  is  a  general  lull  in  the  demand, 
and  inquiries  are  few.  So  marked  a  change  from 
the  buoyant  activity  of  December  and  January  is 
certainly  disappointing  to  the  speculatively  in¬ 
clined,  but  for  the  true  interests  of  legitimate  ousi- 
ness  this  cheek  in  the  advance  of  prices  is  decided¬ 
ly  lieneficial. 

’  If  the  present  cold  snap  continues,  the  opening 
of  lake  navigation  will  be  delayed,  thereby  lessen¬ 
ing  the  time  in  which  ore  can  be  brought  down  ; 
this  will  also  tend  to  raise  lake  freights.  Either 
one  of  the.se  causes  will  stiffen  the  ore  market. 

Another  favorable  sign  for  the  iron  ore  man  is 
the  reckless  way  in  which  some  mines  have  sold 
up  to  the  most  extreme  point  of  the  amount  which 
they  estimate  can  be  produced  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  Several  mines  which 
crowded  their  capacity  last  year  have  already  sold 
from  50  per  cent,  to  a  100  per  cent,  more  than  they 
then  produced.  It  was  estimated  a  month  ago 
that  7,500,000  tons  of  this  vear’s  product  had  al¬ 
ready  been  sold,  or  300,000  tons  more  than  the 
total  shipments  of  1889. 

It  would  require  but  a  few  untoward  circum¬ 
stances,  such  a.sja  short  season  oQnavigation,  caves 
or  accidents  at  the  mine,  labor  strikes,  crowded 
docks  and  railroads,  thereby  delaying  discharge 
of  boats,  to  make  a  shortage  instead  of  a  surplus. 

Transactions  have  been  very  few  since  January, 
but  prices  of  ores  have  not  cnanged,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future  is  unimpaired. 

(Quotations  are  as  follows: 

SPECULAR  AND  MAGNETIC  ORES. 

Bessemer . 66i«69per  cent . f6.7d(af7.50. 

. 60«r64  “  . 5.25(a  6.50. 

Non-Besseiner . 66<rt69  “  6.00. 

“  . 62(ff65  “  .  5.45(0  5.75. 

“  . 57(«60  “  .  4.25(0  5.00. 

SOFT  HEMATITES,  DRIED  AT  212. 

Bessemer . 62(«65  per  cent . $5.25(o$6.00. 

. 59(o61  “  .  5.00(«  5.25. 

Xon-Bessemer . .57i"62  “  .  4.25(n  5.00. 

Above  prices  are  delivered  on  docks  at  Lake  Erie 
ports. 

The  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  of  Pennsylvania 
has  decided  not  to  purchase  any  Lake  Superior  ore 
this  season  owing  to  its  high  price.  The  ore  would 
cost  $4.50  at  the  mine,  the  lake  and  rail  freights 
and  other  charges  would  be  $3  more,  making  the 
total  cost  to  the  company  $7.25  per  ton.  It  is 
stated  that  the  iron  manufacturers  of  Eastern 
Pennsvlvania  can  get  their  ore  cheaper  by  import¬ 
ing  it  from  Cuba  and  other  foreign  fields.* 

Liouisvllle.  March  4. 

(Special  report  by  Messrs.  Hall  Bros.  &  Co.i 

The  market  has  been  very  quiet  during  the  week 
under  review.  Trades  have  been  confined  mostly 
to  quantities  in  carloads  up  to  200  and  300  ton  lots. 
Buyers  are  still  unwilling  to  buy  ahead  at  the  prices 
at  which  some  of  the  furnaces  are  holding,  and  the 
result  is  that  most  of  the  trading  has  been  in 
grades  not  controlled  by  the  agreed  prices.  Some 
purchases  of  round  quantities  that  have  been  con¬ 
templated  by  buyers  have  been  abandoned,  they 
lielieving  they  can  do  better  by  waiting. 

Hot  Blast  Foundry  Irons. 


Southern  CokeNo.  1 . $18.25(a$18.75. 

“  “  Ko.  2 .  18.(j(K<i  18.50. 

“  “  No.  3  .  17.5(K«  17.75. 

Mahoning  Valley,  Lake  ore  mixture .  19.5U('t  20.50. 

Southern  Charcoal  No.  1 .  18..5O0  19.00. 

“  “  No.  2 .  18.00Ca  18.50. 

Missouri  “  No.  1 .  19.00«ie  19.50. 

“  “  No.  2 .  18.75@  19.00 

Forge  Irons. 

Neutral  Coke .  17.00(g'  17.50. 

Cold  Short .  16.75(a  17.00. 

Mottled .  15.50(2  16.00. 

Car  Wheel  and  Malleable  Irons. 

Southern  (standard  brands! . 23..5(Ka  24.00. 

“  (other  brands! .  19.50(2  20.50. 

La.ke  Superior .  23.00(2  23.50. 

Philadelphia.  March  6. 


(From  our  Special  Correspondent.! 

Pig  Iron. — Iron  men  who  stop  to  philosophize  on 
the  situation  in  the  iron  trade,  are  at  a  loss  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  downward  tendency  in  pig  iron  at  a 
time  when  there  are  no  stocks  in  hand,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  very  heavy  spring  demand  which  every¬ 
one  says  is  sure  to  come.  They  argue  that  prices 
just  now  ought  to  point  upward;  and  sellers  say 


that  all  wise  buyers  ought  to  buy  now.  But  buy¬ 
ers,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  are  not  doing  so.  The 
fact  is,  that  with  the  increased  consumption 
since  last  summer  and  fall,  buyers  have  about 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  safe  in 
their  reliance  upon  the  current  output,  and  that 
this  thing  of  buying  ahead  is  all  unnecessary. 
Their  explanations  are  j^iven  for  what  they  are 
worth.  The  most  in(iuiry  just  now  is  for  mill  irons, 
and  we  have  been  told  there  is  to  be  a  booming  de¬ 
mand.  The  extreme  range  of  prices  since  Monday 
has  been  from  $16.7^  $17.50.  The  fact  that  some 
few  lots  of  inferior  iron  have  sold  under  $17  has 
been  made  the  occasion  of  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  a  break  in  forge  iron:  No.  2  is  $18@$18.50, 
and  strong;  No.  1,  $19@$20..t0;  Bessemer,  $21(g 
$21.50. 

Muck  Bars. — Muck  bars  are  $31  to  $^11.50.  The 
week’s  business  has  been  light. 

Foreign  Material. — Eighty  per  cent,  ferro¬ 
manganese  is  worth  wthin  a  trifle  of  $100.  Twenty 
er  cent,  spiegeleisen  is  held  at  $3.5.  Something 
etter  must  be  done  if  business  is  to  be  drawn 
out.  • 

Billets  and  Slabs.— Buyers  have  once  more  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  market  after  keeping  up  q^uite 
an  agitation  for  some  six  weeks,  under  wnich 
rices  reached  a  point  which  became  almost  pro- 
ibitory.  The  reaction  is  now  in  full  swing.  Large 
buyers  are  endeavoring  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
but  the  prices  thev  offer  are  lower  than  manu¬ 
facturers  think  they  will  go,  considering  the 
nearness  of  the  spring  trade.  Quotations  are  $:15 
delivered  for  billets;  nail  slabs,  $34. 

Blooms.— (Jharcoal  blooms  sold  at  $.5:4;  anthra¬ 
cite,  at  $44;  scrap,  $:t5..56.  These  are  fair  average 
quotations. 

Merchant  Iron.— Small  lots  are  bringing  1‘90 
to  2c.  One  or  two  large ,  lots  sold  at  1‘85.  There 
has  been  some  very  close  buying  this  week.  The 
city  mills  are  pretty  busy.  The  Schuylkill  Valley 
mills  have  been  gathering  more  business  than 
mills  in  other  localities. 

Skelp  Iron.— There  is  no  reason  why  skelp 
should  fall  off  in  demand;  but  buyers  for  a  few 
days  past  have  been  doing  nothing.  Grooved  is 
I'i#;  sheared,  2'10. 

Wrought  Iron  Pipe. — Prices  arc  very  strong 
for  pipes  and  tubes,  and  casing  rules  a  little 
firmer.  Business  is  very  good  ;  mills  are  nusy. 

Nails. — Car  lots  sold  at  $2 ;  there  are  .some 
symptoms  of  further  cutting.  The  car  trade  is 
near  at  hand,  and  naturally  there  is  some  vigor¬ 
ous  competition  to  sell  nails  this  way.  Small  lota, 
$2.20. 

Sheet  Iron. — There  is  no  decline  in  demand, 
and  no  weakness  in  prices.  Users  of  galvanized 
are  figuring  this  week  for  the  best  rates  on  large 
lots.  On  account  of  the  decline  in  raw  material 
buyers  are  expecting  and  demanding  some  con¬ 
cessions. 

Up  to  to-day  they  have  not  lieen  made. 

Plate  and  Tank  Iron.— The  eflorts  of  three  or 
four  large  buyers  to  buy  to  the  liest  advantage, 
drew  out  some  quotations  this  week,  which  look 
like  a  break  in  prices,  but  it  was  only  the  natural 
effort  of  manufacturers  to  pick  up  some  desirable 
business.  Tank  is  2'2Si(S2'‘.M);  shell,  2‘liDCq2'Cii  for 
iron. 

Structural  Iron.— Anticipations  have  been  a(  a 
high  point  for  a  week  or  two  past,  on  account  of 
the  negotiations  pending  concerning  la^e  lots  of 
structural  iron.  Negotiations  are  off  for  the 

Firesent,  and  only  small  orders  are  coming  in. 
ron  jilate  for  bridge  purposes,  2'2.5;  angles,  2‘:4(!; 
tees,  2.80(2  2'90;  beams  and  channels,  :4T0. 

Steel  Rails.— Steel  rails  are  quoted  at  $34.50 
to  $:4.5.50.  All  orders  are  small.  Competition  is 
showing  itself.  Spring  orders  are  slow.  Railroad 
builders  are  holding  off. 

Old  Rails.— Old  rails  are  quoted  at  $25  to  $25..50. 
A  few  lots  have  been  sold  a  dollar  higher  for  de¬ 
livery  within  100  miles  of  the  city.  Demand  is  not 
what  it  was  two  or  three  weks  ago. 

Scrap  Iron.- No.  1  scrap  is  $24;  machinery,  $16; 
turnings,  $16..50;  old  fish  plates,  $28  to  $29. 

Pittsburg.  Mar.  6. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.! 

Raw  Iron. — Dealers  are  still  waiting  for  the 
improvement  in  demand  and  values  that  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  about  this  time.  So  far,  it  has 
railed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  but  that  it  will  ar¬ 
rive  in  the  near  future  is  confidently  predicted  by 
parties  that  are  well  informed.  The  week’s  trans¬ 
actions  have  been  the  smallest  recorded  for  some 
time.  Former  large  purchasers  have  either  held 
off  or  have  purchased  limited  amounts,  to  be  used 
as  mixtures  with  material  they  have  on  hand. 
This  manner  of  doing  business  will  not  last  much 
longer,  as,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption, 
sto^s  in  hands  oi  consumers  will  soon  be  ex¬ 
hausted. 

For  some  time  past,  the  position  of  producers 
has  certainly  been  a  trying  one,  at  the  same  time 
cost  has  advanced  out  of  all  proportion  to  selling 
price,  and  it  is  even  hinted  that  a  further  advance 
IS  not  far  ofl'.  The  confidence  the  trade  has  in 
regard  to  a  corresponding  advance  in  selling 
prices,  is  growing  stronger;  sellers  are  simply  bid¬ 
ing  their  time,  and  unless  signs  fail,  they  wiU  not 
have  to  wait  lonj;.  At  present  there  is  so  little 
doing,  that  it  is  scarcely  possit>le  to  do  more 


than  secure  current  rates,  but  there  is  a 
singular  unanimity  in  regarding  the  position 
as  being  only  temporary  and  preliminary  to 
an  advanee  in  values;  the  basis  for  this  being  the 
non-accumulation  of  stocks  and  the  certainty  that 
consumers  will  soon  be  on  the  market  for  fresh 
supplies.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  falling 
off  in  consumption,  so  that  another  movement 
such  as  was  ex^rienced  last  fall  will  be  certain  to 
produce  similar  results.  In  regard  to  the  future, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion;  some  well- 
informed  persons  believe  that  the  present  produc¬ 
ing  capacity  will  protect  buyers  against  a  further 
actvance;  others,  also  well-informed  iron  men,  ridi¬ 
cule  this  view  as  entirely  incorrect.  So  far  as  the 
indications  on  the  surface,  at  present  writing  go  to 
show,  there  will  be  a  heavy  and  steady  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  products, 
but  the  course  of  prices  will  depend  upon 
the  volume  ot  business  placed  within  the  next 
thirty  days.  Relative  to  these  probabilities,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said  that  can  be  relied  upon. 
Sales  of  iron  continue  to  be  made  at  various  prices. 
City  furnace  made  iron  at  all  times  commands  the 
highest  market  price;  outside  lots  often  show  a 
wide  range  in  value.  New  steel  rails  are  in  good 
demand;  trade  in  that  department  shows  up  well; 
orders  plenty  and  outlook  very  acceptable. 


Coal  and  Coke  Smelted  Lake  Ore. 

2,(KX)  Tons  Gray  Forge,  all  ore . 

1,(W0  Tons  Bessemer . 

.500  Tons  Gray  Forge,  City  Furnace . 

500  Tons  Gray  Forge,  Extra . 

.500  Tons  Gray  Forge . 

400  Tons  Gray  Forge . 

200  Tons  Bessemer . 

200  Tons  No.  1  Foundry .  ... 

200  Tons  Gray  Forge . 

.50  Tons  No.  2  Foundry  . 

.50  Tons  Silvery . 

50  Tons  White  and  Mottled . 

Coke,  Satire  Ore. 

.500  Tons  Gray  Forge . 

200  Tons  Gray  Forge . 

.50  Tons  Silvery . 

.50  Tons  Silvery  Extra  . 

30  Tons  No.  2  Foundry . 

C'hurcoal. 

100  Tons  No.  1  Foundry . 

100  Tons  Cold  Blast .  . . 

50  Tons  No.  2  Foundry . 

Muck  Bar. 

500  Tons  Neutral . 

500  Tons  Neutral . 

Steel  Slabs  and  Billets. 

1,000  Tons  Billets . 

500  Tons  Billets . . 

.500  Tons  Billets . 

750  Tons  Slabs .  . 

Steel  Wire  Rods. 

700  Tons  American  Fives . 

Bloom  Ends. 

1,000  Tons  Bloom  Ends . . 

200  Tons  Bloom  Ends . 

New  Steel  Rails. 

2,500  Tons  New  Hails— April . . 

Ferro- Ma  nqa  iiese. 

50  Tons  80  per  cent.  ITttsburg . 

Spiegel. 

50  Tons  20  per  cent . 

75  Tons  10  and  12  per  cent  . 

Silicon  Spiegel. 

.50  Tons  10  and  12  per  cent . 

25  Tons  15  per  cent . 


19.00  cash. 
22.00  cash. 
18.00  cash. 

18.25  cash. 

17.25  cash. 
17.25  cash. 

22.50  cash. 
19.80  cash. 
17.00  cash. 

18.75  cash. 

18.. 50  cash. 
17.00  cash. 

17.75  cash. 

17.. 50ca8h. 

18.50  cash. 
21.00  cash. 

18.. 50  cash. 

26  00  cash. 
26.00  cash. 

22.75  cash. 

29.50  cash. 
29.00  cash. 

35.00  cash. 

35.50  cash. 
.34..50  cash. 

35.. 50  cash. 

50.00  cash. 

24.75  cash. 
25.00  cash. 

.35.50  (»ish. 

97.00  cash. 

3(i..50  cash. 
32.00  cash. 

60.00  cash. 
6.5.00  cash. 
Evans. 


I'oke  or  Uituiiii iioiia 
Pig- 

Foundry  No.  l..|19..50(«19.80 
Foundry  No.  2..  19.0(X<r 
Gray  F.  No.  3..  17.50(tf  17.75 
No.  4..  17.00((»17.25 

White .  17.00(» 

Mottled .  17.00(n 

Silvery .  18.25W21.00 

Bessemer .  22.00(rt 


Low  Phos. 


20<  Spiegel  at 
Pittsburg  . . .  .$:46.(XK":46  50 
Muck-Bar. . .  29.00((»29.50 

Steel  Blooms..  35.00:<t35.o0 
Steel  Slabs. . . .  36. 00(^35. .“(0 
Steel  Cr’p  Ends  2.5.00«( 
Steel  Bl.  Ends..  24.5(«'24.75 
Ferro-Man.,  80)1,  seaboard, 

Xl  Ofb.fXA  5(1 

steel  Billets. . .  SS'.OtkuSs'.&i 
•s:  nn  i  Old  Iron  Hails..  27.(W«r27.50 

26.50«»27.0O  !  Old  Steel  Rails.  22.50(rt23.00 


Charcoal  Pig- 

Foundry  No.  1..  23.50vi‘24.50 
Foundry  No.  2..  22.00((#22.75 

Cold-Blast .  2S.00W^9.00 

VV arm  Blast . . .  24.0(Kn  25. (K) 
10  +  vi%  Spiegel 
at  seaboard..  31.0(K>(32.00 


No.  1  W.  Scrap.  23.00((r23.50 

No.  2  W.  Scrap . ((<18.50 

Steel  Rails .  ^.^o36.00 

“  light  sec..  35.00(«38.(XI 
Bar  Iron,  nom..  1.90((r  1.95 

Iron  Nails .  2.25(o 

Steel  Nails .  2.25(<' 

Wire  Nails .  2.8.5(n  2.90 


CHEMICALS  AND  MINERALS. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  March  7. 

Heavy  rhemicals. — The  whole  heavy  chemical 
market  has  lieen  strong  during  the  past  week. 
There  is  very  little  offeriiigaiid  very  little  demand. 
Cable  advices  report  steaaiiy  increasing  labor  diffi¬ 
culties  among  the  dockmen  in  Liverpool.  Ship¬ 
ments  will  be  stopped,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  all  prices  will  go  up. 

In  caustic  soda  the  prices  have  already  advanced 
till  they  are  now  for  60  per  cent.  $3@  3.10;  70  per 
cent.,  $2.70^>$2.75,  and  for  74-76  per  cent.,  $2.6^<:j 
$2,673^.2,  with  very  little  on  the  market. 

In  carbonated  soda  ash  things  continue  as  pre¬ 
viously  reported  and  quotations  are  for  ,58  per 
cent.,  $1.5o(^$1.60,  while  for  the  48  per  cent., 
variety,  $1..5()(&($1.K  are  the  prices  asked. 

Caustic  soda  ash  is  still  very  quiet,  with  a  firm 
market,  $1.40  to  $1.,50  is  asked. 

Bleaching  powder  is  dull  and  t  here  is  little  de¬ 
mand  for  it.  We  report  $1.40(5) $1,423^  as  cur¬ 
rent  prices. 

No  notable  change  in  "al  soda  has  occurred.  For 
the  imported  article  there  has  been  some  demand 
and  notfduch  sold.  Quotations  are  9.5c.  to  973<c. 

Acids/— The  market  for  acids  is  dull.  We  have 
become  90  accustomed  to  large  transactions  there 
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that  any  ordinary  volume  of  business  scarcely 

uses  a  ripple  in  the  trade.  The  manufacture  of 
uper-phosphates  and  the  reflningof  petroleum  are 
the  chief  uses  for  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  first  of 
these  uses  is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  The 
production  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  United  States 
in  1889  was  probably  about  equivalent  to  830,000 
tons,  the  amount  of  sulphur  used  being  about  216,- 
000  or  217,000  tons,  of  which  136,000  tons  were  im¬ 
ported  brimstone  and  80,000  to  81,000  tons  came 
from  pyrites— domestic  and  imported. 

The  amount  of  pyrites  producod  here  was  about 
84^000;  and  imported,  100,000. 

The  manufacture  of  acid  is  increasing  rapidly, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  receive  a  still  greater  impetus 
from  the  utilization  of  the  recently  discovered 
phosphate  deposits  in  Florida.  It  is  said  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  proposes  using  “slu^e” 
acid  in  the  manufacture  of  superphosphates.  This 
would  affect  a  large  number  in  tne  trade,  but  the 
economy  it  would  introduce  in  fertilizers  would  so 
extend  their  use  as  to  increase  the  acid  business. 

On  the  other  hand  the  production  of  petroleum 
seems  to  have  passed  its  maximum  and  to  be  on 
the  decline,  so  that  the  demand  for  sulphuric  acid 
for  this  industry  is  likely  to  become  less  from  year 
to  year.  We  quote  the  acid  combination  prices  95 
cents  to  31.50  per  100  pounds  for  60-degree  acid, 
according  to  ^antity. 

The  acid  “Trust,”  so-called,  denies'having  cut 
prices  as  stated  in  our  report  last  week.  They  say 
it  was  not  42-degree  nitric  acid  (ouoted  by  the 
“Trust”  at  6  to  cents  per  pound),  out  50-degree 
acid,  which  is  rated  usually  at  one  cent  a  pound 
more  than  42-degree  acid,  tnat  they  had  offered  for 
4‘95c.  It  is  claimed  that  the  “combine”  does  not 
regulate  the  price  of  50-degree  acid,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  it  can  be  offered  at  any  price  without  “cut¬ 
ting”  prices.  This  is  a  pretty  ^im  defense,  but  we 
regret  to  say  that  we  hear  of  representatives  of 
the  “  combine”  offering  nearly  all  the  articles  on 
their  list  below  schedule  rates.  If  they  can  sell  a 
50°  acid  at  the  schedule  rate  of  40°  nitric  acid  with¬ 
out  violating  their  compact,  there  would  seem  to 
be  need  of  concentrating  the  morals  of  the  combine, 
which  are  altogether  too  dilute. 

The  market  for  oxalic  acid  shows  no  change 
either  in  volume  of  business  or  prices,  we  quote 
6  to  6)^  cents. 

Fertilizing  Chemicals. — The  usual  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  fertilizing  market  for  the  time  of 
the  year  continues,  and  we  have  but  little  to  change 
in  our  last  week’s  report.  The  spring  trade  is 
opening  and  orders  are  beginning  to  come  in.  The 
northern  consumers  profess  to  be  short  of  money 
and  say  that  owing  to  poor  crops,  etc.,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  buy  as  much  this  year  as  they  did  in 
1889. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  state  of  affairs 
really  exists  in  many  farming  communities;  but 
dealers  in  fertilizers  say  that  orders  from  early 
buyers  are  coming  in  as  usual.  It  is  too  early  to 
make  any  definite  statement  as  to  the  future  trade 
in  this  market  with  absolute  certainty;  but  if  the 
general  opinion  of  dealers  counts  for  aught  in 
making  a  trade  prediction,  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  trade  in  this  market  will  be  no  less  this  year 
than  in  l!^.  Dried  blood  is  firmer,  sales  of  nigh 
grade  at  32,  and  low  grade  at  31.6'^^3I.fiO  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery  being  reported;  the  orders  having 
been  received  from  the  South.  Aminoniates  are 
tinner,  otherwise  the  market  remains  about  the 
same. 

Ruling  prices  are  as  follows:  Azotine,  31.95(^32; 
dried  blood,  low  grade,  31-85(o)31.90 ;  high 
grade,  3<i.  Tankage,  high  grade,  9  to  10  per  cent, 
ammonia  and  15  to  20  percent,  phosphate,  320@321 
per  ton,  and  low  grade,  7  to  8  per  cent,  ammonia 
and  25  to  30  per  cent,  phosphate,  3I?-50. 
Fish  scrap,  321.50^)322  per  ton,  f.o.b.  factory. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  at  3!1.12M(«  36.15  per 
cwt.  Concentrated  tankage,  31.90(o' 32.00.  Refuse 


bone-black,  guaranteed  70  per  cent,  phosphate,  320 
per  ton.  Dissolved  bone-black  is  95c.  per  unit  for 
available  phosphoric  acid,  and  acid  phosphate  80c. 
per  unit  for  available  phosphoric  acid.  Steamed 
bones,  unground,  320(a)323 ;  ground,  325^326. 

Charlesten  rock,  undried,  35.75  per  ton;  kiln- 
dried,  36.75@37  per  ton,  both  f.  o.  b.  vessels  at  the 
mines.  Freights  by  sail  from  Charleston  to  New 
York,  33@36.25  per  ton.  Charleston  rock,  ground 
311.50@312,  ex- vessel  at  New  York. 

Double  manure  salts  48  to  51  per  cent,  sulphate 
of  potash,  31.12K  per  100  pounds  for  shipments 
after  April  1st;  high  grade  manure  salts,  basis  90 
per  cent,  sulphate  of  potash,  32  37K  per  100  pounds. 
For  lots  on  tne  spot,  an  advance  over  the  above- 
named  figures  of  2>^c.  per  100  pounds  is  quoted. 

Kainit.— Our  last  week’s  r^ort  covers  all  that 
can  be  said  of  this  article.  'Oiere  is  practically 
none  here  and  quotations  are  nominaliy  310.50. 

Muriate  of  Potash. — Three  hundred  tons  arrived 
during  the  week  and  were  disposed  of  immedi¬ 
ately.  There  is  a  fair  jobbing  demand,  and  prices 
continue  at  31.60. 

Brimstone. — Nothing  new  in  brimstone  has  de¬ 
veloped,  and  this  product  is  imoted  at  318.75  for 
best  unmixed  seconds  and  318.25  for  best  unmixed 
thirds.  Figures  showing  exports  during  Febru¬ 
ary  from  Sicily  to  this  country  have  not  yet  been 
received. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.— The  downward  tendency  in 
the  prices  of  nitrate  continues,  and  the 
large  auction  sale  reported  was  not  calculated 
to  check  it.  Quotations  are  now  31-80  for  spot, 
and  31.75  for  future  delivery,  the  recent  large  re¬ 
ceipts  being  responsible  for  the  decline. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Nmhols  sends  us  the  following  sta¬ 
tistics  issued  under  date  of  March  1st: 


Stocks  in  store  and  afloat  in 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

Atlantic  ports,  Feb.  15,  bags. . . 

85,15i 

63,9M 

.59,563 

Arrivals . 

46,120 

23,980 

8,505 

Previously  re^rted.  98,076;  totel 
arrivals  to  date,  144,196;  same 
time,  1889,  74,870;  same  time, 
1888,  52,169. 

131,271 

87,974 

68,068 

Stocks . 

90,484 

75,898 

62,781 

To  arrive,  462,000;  visible  supply, 
552,484:  same  time.  1889,  319,8%: 
same  time,  18%,  341,053. 

Stocks  with  dealers  in  store 
and  afloat  here: 

Deliveries  fortnight  ending 


March  1 .  40,787 

Previously  reported .  64,651 


12,076  5,287 

72,896  47,541 


Total  deliveries  to  March  1 
Sales,  spot . 


105,438  84,972  52,828 

(d  «*  0! 

1.751.80  2.35  2^2.102.20 


“  The  event  of  the  fortnight  was  the  auction 
sale  of  the  cargo  in  store,  ex  ‘  Wauchusett,’  17,274 
bags,  at  31.67>^@31.713^.  The  market  is  dull  and 
in  favor  of  buyers.  The  ^failure  on  the  producers’ 
meeting  at  Iquique  to  agree  on  apportionment 
caused  a  fall  in  value  on  the  coast  and  in  Europe. 
All  markets  are  glutted,  and  speculation  is  re¬ 
strained  in  view  of  the  excessive  supply.  The  ar¬ 
rivals  were  ‘  R.  R.  Thomas  ’  at  this  port,  ‘  Carrie 
Winslow  ’  at  Philadelphia,  ‘  Herbert  Black  ’  at 
Charleston  and  ‘  Sintram  ’  at  Boston,  The  coast 
exports  in  Eebruary  were  7,000  tons  to  America 
and  55,000  tons  to  Europe.” 

The  Kngllsli  Fertilizer  iTIarket. 

(Messrs.  Couper,  Millar  &  Co.’s  report.) 

London,  Feb.  17, 1890. 

Business  generally  has  been  somewhat  dull  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month,' doub‘-lea»  owing  to  the  “influ¬ 
enza,”  and  dear  money.  The  fertilizermarket  has, 
however,  ruled  steady,  prices  being  well  sup¬ 
ported.  In  our  circular  of  Dec.  16th  last,  we  spoke 
of  newly-discovered  phosphate  deposits,  referring 
partly  to  those  in  Florida  (See  Engineering  and 


Mining  Journal,  Feb.  8th,  for  a  description  of 
the  Phosphate  Beds  of  Florida),  from  whence,  it 
seems,  supplies  will  come  at  no  distant  date ;  still 
i„  takes  time  to  develop  an  enterprise  of  this 
description,  and  shipments  of  importance  cannot 
be  looked  for  this  year. 

Mineral  Phosphates.— South  Carolina  wanted, 
but  we  hear  of  no  sales.  Canadian  80  per  cent, 
sold  at  equal  to  16d.,  with  Jth  rise  basis  London 
delivery.  We  hear  of  no  sales  of  lower  tests. 
Somme  70  to  75  per  cent,  selling  at  equal  to  Is. 
3%d.,  London  terms,  and  75  to  80  per  cent,  at  Is. 
5)Jd.j  with  rise,  and  but  little  on  the  market. 
Belgian  scarce,  and  only  a  little,  40  to  45  per  cent., 
and  45  to  50  per  cent,  available.  Aioiba  and 
Cura^oa  off  the  market.  Cambridge  about  .50s., 
but  nothing  offering. 

Bone  Ash,  Bones  and  Meal.— Ash  inquired  for, 
but  buyers  of  bones  seem  to  be  filled  up.  Bone 
meal  dull,  and  last  sale  reported  was  at  £o  5s. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  quoted  311  17s.  6d  to  £12. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  at  £8  Ss.  spot  for  ordinary, 
£8  10s.  refined. 

Ammoniacal  Materials — Fish  guano  commands 
10s.  and  Is.  6d.  in  buyers’  bags;  ground  hoofs  and 
horns,  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  unit;  dried  blood  not  so 
much  wante^and  price  nominal. 

Muriate  of  Potasn.— We  quote  at  £7  12s.  6d.  on 
80  per  cent  in  ba^.  Kainit  at  62s.  in  bags  or  28s. 
6d.  in  bulk  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  in  lots  of  not  less 
than  50  tons.  Net  cash.  Sta.ssfurt  weights  and 
sampling. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL  MARKET. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  March  7. 

Brick.— There  is  a  good  supply  of  bricks  and 
the  market  is  weaker.  For  best  grades  of  Haver- 
straw  brick,  quotations  are  37.50@  37.75;  Haver- 
straw  seconds  and  “uprivers,”  37(?37.25.  .lerseys 
are  36@37,  an  increase  over  last  week,  and 
pale  continue  at  36.50@34.00  per  thousand. 

Lin.e. — There  is  no  change  whatever  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  this  branch  of  the  building  material  mar¬ 
ket,  and  small  supplies  contmue.  Sailing  vessels 
encountered  heavy  gales  and  adverse  winds,  and 
the  result  is  that  tbere  is  very  little  Maine  lime 
on  the  way.  A  prominent  dealer  graphically  de¬ 
scribes  the  market  as  being  “hungiw,  very  hun¬ 
gry,”  and  further  adds  that  he  spends  his  time  in 
dodging  those  customers  to  whom  he  had  prom¬ 
ised  lime.  The  prices  being  those  fixed  by  the 
combination  of  manufacturers  in  the  Rockland, 
Rockport  and  Thomaston  districts,  continue  un¬ 
changed  as  follows: 

Rockland  common,  31-00  per  bbl.;  Rockland 
finishing,  31-20;  St.  John  common  and  finishing. 
90@95c.;  Glens  Falls  common  and  finishing,  8.5c. 
@31.11. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WKEK. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  bricknr  akers  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Mr.  J.  W.  McCrary  proposed  a  change  in 
the  names  of  various  grades  of  bricks,  which  seems 
a  very  sensible  suggestion.  Instead  of  “  red  brick,” 
“pale  red  brick,  “dark  salmon”  and  “light 
smmon,”  he  would  designate  them  as  follows:  For 
hard  brick,  H.  A.,  or  “hard  arch,”  and  N.  for 
“salmon.”  The  brick  next  above  the  arches  would 
be  No.  1  H.,  or  so-called  pavers,  above  these  would 
come  the  No.  2  H.,  No.  3  //.  then  -S'.  For  the  best 
quality  of  front  brick  he  would  suggest  B.  Q.  F.; 
for  a  second  quality,  2d  Q.  t.,  etc. 

A  strike  of  bricklayers,  stone  masons,  car¬ 
penters,  painters,  piasterers,  and  other  build¬ 
ing  trades  organizations,  embracing  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  and  all  the  surrounding  towns,  liegan 
bn  the  1st  instaniL  and  all  building  operations  are 
at  a  standstill.  The  trouble  was  brought  about 
through  the  resistance  of  the  contractors  to  a  de- 
mandby  the  stone  masons  for  33.50  a  day,  instead 
of  36.2d.  The  carpenters  became  involved  in  the 
strike,  and  the  other  trades  followed. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  METALS  AT  NEW  YORK  FEBRUARY  22  TO  MARCH  1  AND  FROM  JANUARY  1. 


IMPORTS. 

Week. 
Tons. 


Spelter. 

Aiiier.  Meta!  Co.. 
Meyer,  G.  A.  &  E. . 
Muller,  Hchall  &  Co, 


Year. 

Tons. 

■25 


Totel . 

103 

(Torres,  date,  1889.. 

56 

Pig  I-ead. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Schultz  &  Co..  A. .  . 

98 

Totel . 

98 

Corres.  date.  1889. .  . 

Tin.  Tons. 

Tons. 

Abbot,  Jere,  &  Co. 

25 

25 

Amer.  Metal  Co.. . . 

75 

‘225 

Crooks  Sc  Co.,  R . 

25 

Hendricks  Bros.... 

20 

20 

Lehniaicr,  S.,  &  Co. 

10 

10 

Naylor  Sc  Co . 

50 

209 

Nissen,  Geo . 

10 

Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co. 

130 

.500 

Thomson,  A.  A.  &Co. 

10, 

Townsend,  &Co.,  J.  R 

30 

Trotter  Sc  Co  ,  N. . 

25 

50 

Totel . 

280 

1,050 

Corres.  date.  1889. . 

1,.370 

Tin  Pliites.  Boxes.  Boxes. 

Bruce  &  Cook . 

533 

11.404 

Byrne  Sc  Son . 

1,000 

Central  Stamp.  Co.  1,5‘24 
Coddington  &  Co...  1,898 

Cohn  &  Co  .  431 

Con.  Fruit  Jar  Co . 

Corbiere  F,  &  Co . 

Cort  &  Co . 

Crooks  &  Co .  587 

IMckeison.V.D.&Co.  364 

Haberman.  F . 

Iron  Cl^  Mfg.  Co . 

Lalance  &  G.  M.  Co . 

Lehmaier.Schw’z  &Co. . . 

Merchant  &  Co .  219 

Mersick  &  Co . 

Morewood  &  Co. .. .  1,000 

Pratt  Mfg.  Co. .  700 

Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co . 

Shepard  &  Co . 

Taylor,  N.  &  G . 

Thomson&Co.,A.A.  1,000 

Warren,  J.  M . 

Wheeler  &  Co . 

Whlttemore  &  Co.  545 
Wolff  &  Reesing . 

Total .  8,801 

Corres.  date,  1889 . 


Pig  Iron. 

Crocker  Bros . 

Stets8on&Co.,G.W. . . . 
Williamson, J.&Co.  ... 


Totel . 

rres.  date,  1889.. 


'  Steel  Blooms,  Billets, 

‘  and  Slabs.  Tons.  Tons. 

I  Dana  &  Co . 

I  Downing,R.F.&Co . 

■  Martin  &  Co  . 

I  Milne.  A.,  &  Co . 

1  Pope,  Jas.  K,  Jr . 

; ;  Roebling’s  Sons,  J.  A . 

I  Wolff,  &  Co.,  R.  H . 


Total . 

Corres.  date,  1889.. 


Bar  Iron.  Tons.  Tons. 

I  Abbott  &  Co.,  Jere .  3,53 

:  Bacon  &  Co . 

■  Crocker  Bros . 

,  Downing  &  Co. . 

E.  J.  Jacobus . 

'  i  lilienberg,  N . 

' ,  Milne  &  Co . 

Muller,Schall&Co.  200 

I  Page,  Newell  &  Co. . 

\^son,  J.  G . 


Total . 

Corres.  date,  1889.. 


200 


Tons. 


Scrap  Iron. 

Samper  &  Co.,  S. 
Ward,  J.  E.  &  Co. 


500  Total . 

3,905  '  Corres.  date,  1889.. 


84 

77 

145 

1 

■235 

234 

200 

452 

2 

1,603 

1,589 


Tons.  Tons. 

.  186 

15  15 

15  201 

.  1,103 


Steel  and  Iron  Rods. 

Tons. 

Abbott  &  Co. . 

American  S.  Co . 

Bacon  &  Co .  . 

Carey  &  Moen .  24 

Downing  &  Co . . 

Galpin,  S.  A .  . 

Greely  &  Co.  C.  S . 

Hazard  Mfg.  Co . 

Jacobus,  E.  Y . 

Lundbeiv,  G . 

Milne  &  Co . 

Muller,Schall  &  Co . 

Naylor  &  Co . 

Page,  Newall  &  Co . 

Roebling’s  Sons,  J.  A . 

Schulze,  P.  R . 

Wood  &  Niebuhr . 

Wolf  &  Co.,  R.  H . 


Total . 

Corres.  date,  1889.. 

Old  Ralls. 

Frankfort.  M . 

Hemshelm,  m  ... 


24 


Tons. 


Total _ ; . 

Corres.  date.  1889 . 

Splegelelsen.  Tons. 

Blakely  &  McLellan . 

Crocker  Bros . 

Dana  Sc  Co . : . 

Foley,  F . 

Geisenheimer  &  Co . 


Tons. 

1,828 

225 

■22 

42 

44 

.536 

30 

12 

2 

110 

180 

100 

779 

202 

612 

1 

25 

1,610 

5,624 

9,414 

Tons. 

1,339 

350 

1,689 

4,741 

Tons. 
1,504 
2,942 
2,296 
50 
12  O' 


Hemshime,  L .  3,184 

Naylor  &  Co. .  2,384 

Perkins,  C.  L. .  400 

Sachs  &  Richmond.  2  2 

Whittemore.H.&Co .  23 

Total .  2  11,210 

Corres.  date.  1889 .  13,348 

Iron  Ore.  Tons.  Tons. 

Baiz,  Jacob .  67 

Elamshaw,  A .  W2  1,737 

Ennis,  Andrew .  438 


Total . 

Corres.  date,  1889.. 


602 


KXPORTS. 

Copper.  Poimds.  Pounds. 

Abbott  &  Co.,  Jere .  675,443 

Amer.Mct.  Co.,Lt .  648,110 

Belmont,Aug.&Co .  2*29,766 

Burgass&  o . ?2,328  72,328 

Wil’ms&T’hune .  112,004 


Total .  72,328  1,755,651 

Corre.  date,  1889 . 

Copper  Matte. 

AmericanMetalCo .  973,377 

Lewisohn  Bros. .  58'2.162 

Nichols,  Geo.  H .  267,202 

Paulsen,  Wm . 1,0%.428 

Wil’ms  &  T’hune . 1,716,310 


Totel  . 

Corres  tate  1889.. 


4,.588.479 
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’  i  Adam*  •.  I. .  Colo,  tl, 600,000 

<  2  Alice,  a  O  .  Mont  10.000,000 

5  Alma  Conx-.  o  .  Idah  300.000 

4  Amcriean  &  Nettie, c.  COlo  .  ‘ 

6  Amy  a,  aUvenaui.B.a.  Mon. 

0  Atlantic,  o . Mien 

7  Argenta.8 . Ner. 

8  Aapen  Mg.  ft  S.,  a.  l.  Colo. 

8  Aurora,  I . Mich 

0  Badger,  ■ . Oct 

1  Baadica,  0.8 . Colo. 

2  Belle  Isle,  e .  Nev.. 

I3  Bclcber,a.  8 . Ner.. 

It  Bellnrue  Idaho.  8.  L.  Idah. 

15  Bodle  Con.,  a.  a . Cal  . 

16  Boston  ft  Mont,  a....  Mon 

17  Boaton  ft  Mont.,  c.8.  Mon' 

18  Breece.a . Colo 

19  BrooUyn  Lead,  l.  a.  Utah 

^0  Bulwer, a . .  Cal 

11  Bunher  Hill  ft  Bull . .  Idah. 

12  <'aiedonia,a .  Dag 

M  CaUlope,8.  , .  Colo. 

24  ..;aiumet  ft  Hecla,  a  .  Mien 
26  Carbonate  Hill  a.  l..  Colo. 

26  Carlisle,  . . -M. 

27  castleCreeh.o. .......  Idah. 

28  jatalpa,  a.  l . Colo. 

29  Central,  o .  Mich 

3*'  Chrysolite,  a.  I. . Colo. 

31  OoloradoCentraLa.t,  Colo. 

32  Confidence, a.  L...._  .Nev .  24,960 

38  .'.ons.  Cal.  ft  Va..  a  a.  Nev.  21  600  000  216.000 
34  Contentlon.a  ....  ..  Aria.  12,600.000  250.0o0 

86  •»Cop..4ueen  Cons.o.  Aria.  1,400  OOo  UO.OOO 
36  Crescent,  a.  h.  a.  ...  Utah  i5,jo0,00t  600,000 

87  Crown  Point,  a.  a..  .  Nev..  10  ooO.OOo  100.000 

38  Daly,  a.  I* . Utah  3.J00.000 

39  Deer  Creeh,  8.  a . Idan. 

40  Deadwood-Terra,  a..  Dale, 
tl  Derbec  B.  Qrav.,a.  a.  cai..  io,000,o0o 


42  Ounkin,  a.  L . . 

4b  Dunstone,  a.  8.  L. 

44  Eclipse . 

16  EUtnorn.  a.  a . . 


3.000.000 
1  000,000 
6,000,000 
10,000,000 
5.000.000 


jlont  I„<j00,000 


Colo.  loO.OOO 
honl  l.OOO.OOC 
Mouc|  &<KI,0CO 
6,000,000 
600,000 


to  i<ngnorn,  o.  . . 

16  Empire  Lt.,  a . Mont 

17  Eureka  Con.,  a.  a.  l.  Nev,. 

<8  Evening  Star, 8.1.....  colo.  600,000 
19  Excelsior,  a . Cal..  10,000,000 

60  Eatber  de  Smet,  a. .  Oak..  lO.OOO.OOo 

61  Vranklln,  . . Micb  1.000,000 

62  Freeland,  a.  a.  o . Colo.  b,000,00o 

63  Oarfleld  Lt.,  a.  a . Nev.  600.000 

64  Oould  ft  Curry,  a.  a.  Nev..  10,800,000 

>5  UrandPrlse.a . Nev..  lO.OOO.OOO 

16  arantte,  a.  L . Idah.  300,000 

67  Olranlte  Mountain,  a.  .tiout  10,000,000 


68  (ireen  Mountain, a...  cal.. 

69  dale  ft  Norcross,  a.  a  Nev . 

60  decl»Con..e.a.L.  o  Mont 

61  Hel’a  Mg  ft  Red,aA.i.  Mont 


62  Holmes,  a . 

63  Holyoke,  a . 

64  Homestake,  a.... 
66  donorine, a. L.... 

66  Hope,  a. . 

67  Horn-SUver.  a.  L. 

68  Hubert,  a . 

69  Idaho,  a . 

70  Ideal,  a.  l . 


1,260,000 

11,200.000 

l,.V)0,00O 

8,316,000 


^ev.  10,000,000 
/lah-  200,000 
Dak.*  12,606,000 
Utah  600,00u 
;4ont  1,000,000 

Utah  lO.OOO.OOo 
Cola  1,010,000 
Cal..  310,000 
Colo.  1,600,000 


71  Illinois,  . . .  N.M.  lo0,0U0 

72  Independence,  a .  Nev..  10,000.000 

rj  iron  HUl,  a . Dak.  2,600,00i 

74  iron^illver,  8.  L . ooia  10,000,000 

7b  Jackson,  a.  8 .  Nev.  6,000,000 

76  Jay  Could  ..  .  Mont  2,000,000 

77  Joculstita,*  .  Mex.  2,600,000 

78  Jumbo,  a . Colo.  2,000,000 

79  Eoarsarge.o .  Mich  1,260.000 

80  Eentuck . Nev.  3,000,000 

81  La  Plata,  a.  L . Colo.  2,000,0oo 

82  LeadvUleCuns.,8.L.l.lcolo.  4,000,000 

83  Lexington,  a.  s .  Mont  4,000,000 

84  Little  Chief,  a.  L .  Coio.  10,000,00 

86  Little  PlttsbJrg,  a.  L  colo.  20.000.000 

86  Martin  Wnlte.  8..  ..  Nev..  lO.OOO.OOo 

87  Mary  Murphy,  a.  a....  Colo.  360,000 

88  Matchless,  s. . . Colo. 

89  Mmnesota,  0 .  Mich 

80  Mono,  a. . . Cal. 

91  Montana,  Lt.,a.  a .  Mont 

92  Morning  Star,  a.  L...  colu.  l,000,00e  100, 

as  Moulton,  8.  a . Mont  2,000,000  too, 

94  Mount  Pleasant,  a...  oal.  160,000  160, 

96  Mt.  Diablo,  a .  Nev.  6,000,000  60, 

96  .Napa,  . .  Cal. .  700,000  lOO, 

97  Navajo,  a.  a .  Nev..  lO.OOO.OOO  100, 

95  New  Uuston,  s .  Cola  600,OOo  lOO, 

99  N.  Hoover  Hill.  a.  a.,  n.  C.  300,000  120, 

1)0  Nonuern  Belle,  a....  Nev..  6,000,000  50, 
1>1  North  Belle  Isle,  a.  ..  Nev..  lO.OOO.OO-)  lOO. 

1J2  North  Star,  a .  Cal..  l,O00,OO0  100, 

I  i3  vjntario,  aL .  Utan  i6,000,Oou  i6U, 

1  4  Cphir,  a.  8 .  Nev..  lO.OOO.OOO  100. 

1  6  Urlgmal,  ao . Mont  1,300,000  60, 

Ije  Osceola,  o .  Mich  i,260,000  60 

ir<  Oxford,  a .  N.  s.  126,000  i26, 

1  8  Paradise  Valley,  a.  8  Nev.  lO.OOU.OOO  100. 
1  «  Parrot,  . . Mont  1,800,000  I8O 

110  Peacock,  a  a.  a .  N..M.  2.ouo,ooo 

111  Plumas  Eureka,  a...  cal.. 

112  piutus,  a.s.  a  L.  ...  Colo. 

118  Plymouth  Con.,  a...  oal.. 

114  JuicksUver.  pref.,0.  Cal.. 

116  com.,  <4.  Cal.. 


360,000 
600.000 


l,000,0Ou 
5,000,000 
8,300,0OO 

IColu.  l,000,00e  100, 
Mont  2,000,000  tOO, 
Cal.  160,000  160, 
Nev.  6,U00,UOO  60, 
Cal..  700,000  100, 
Nev..  10,000.000  100, 
Cola  600,U0U  100, 
N.C.  300,000  120. 
Nev..  6,000,000  50, 
Nev..  lO.OUO.UO-)  100, 
Cal..  1,000,000  100, 
Utan  16,000,000  160, 
Nev..  10,000,000  100, 
Mont  1,300,000  60, 
Micb  1,260,000  60 
N.  S.  126,000  126, 


2,000,000 
1,406,260 
2,000,000 
6.000,00<J 
4,300,000 
6,700,000 
1,000,000 
5,o00  000 
l,36U,OM 
500,0OC 


116  (Jolncy*  c .  Hlch  1,000,000 

17  KepubUc.C . Mich.  6,o00  000 

118  tticnmoud,  8.L .  Nev..  l,36U,OM. 

119  Kldge,  . . Hlch.  500,0oc 

120  itobiusunCon.,  8.L..  Colo.  10,000,000 

121  BobertE.  Lee,a.L...  Colo  lO.UOO.OOO 

122  Savage,  . .  Nev..  11,200, OOO 

123  Shoshone,  a .  Idah.  160,000 

124  Sierra  Buttes, a .  Cal..  2,226  000 


160,000 
2,226  OOO 


125  Sierra  Nevada,  8. 8.  Nev..  10,000,000 


12  Sierra  Nevada,  s.  l..  Idaho  1,000,000 

127  sUver  Cord,  a.  a.  l.  .  Colo.  4.600.000 

128  'lIverKUig.a. .  Arts.  lO.OOO.OOo 

<29  Silver  Mg.  of  L.  V...  N.  M.  600.000 

130  siiverton, a.  a.  l.....  Coio.  2,uoo,oeo 

131  small  Hopea  Cons. ,8  Colo.  6.000,000 

132  Spring  Valley,  a....  Cal..  200,000 

133  Standard,  a.  a .  Cal. .  lo  OOO.ooo 


134  Stormont,  a .  Utah 

IS.’i  St.  Joseph,  L  .  Mo.. 

136  Swansea,  a . Colo, 

137  Tamaraoki.o .  Mich. 

38  lip  Top,  8 .  ArU. 

PJ9  lombstoue,  a.  a.1...  ArU 

140  United  Verde,  0 .  ArU. 

.41  Valencia,  M .  N.  H. 

142  VloU  Lt.,8.  L .  Idah. 

148  Ward  Cons.,  a.  L....  Colo.' 
■  44  Yankee  Olrl . Colo 

146  TellowJacket.a.a.  Nev.. 

147  Webb  City,  lz . Ma.. 

148  Woodaide  . CUh 

140  Young  America . Cal.. 


a.  Oold.  8.  auver.  U  Lead,  a 
ravtonaiy^Mld  •876,000  la  eleven  dlvlden 
I V  00^*  Praivioaa  to  the  aaaaalldatlon 


600,001 

IJiOO.OOi/ 

600,000 

l.OUO.OOO 

lO.OOO.OOo 

12,600,000 


1  AgassU  Outis.,  a.  L..  Coio. 
g  Alleghany,  8  Colu. 

3  Alluues,  u .  Midi 

4  AlphaCoB.,  a.  a..  .  Nev.. 

6  Alta,  a . . .  Nev . 

0  Amador, a . .  Cal.. 

7  American  Flag,  a..  Colo. 

g  Amity,  s  .  Colo. 

9  Anglo- Montana,  Lt  Hon. 

10  Astoria,  a .  Cal.. 

11  Baroelona,  a .  Nev.. 

12  Bechtel  Con.,  a . Cal.. 

13  Belmont,  a . Nev. 

14  Beat  ft  Belcher,  a.  a.  Nev. 

75  Big  Pittsburg,  a.  l..  Colo. 

16  Bi-MetalUc,  a .  Mon. 

17  Black  Oak,  a . Cal.  I 

Ig  Boston  Con.,  a . Cal. 

19  Bremen,  a .  N.  M. 

an  Brownlow,  s . Colo. 

Brunswick,  a . Oal. . 

Bullion,  a.  a . Nev.. 

OaUveraa.a . Oal.. 

CarisA  a . Wy  . 

Jarupano,  a.  A  L.  0.  Ven. 

•plCaahler,  a.  a . Colo. 

'  'Charles  Dlckeiu,8A.  Idah. 

Cherokee,  a . Cal.. 

ChoUar.a .  ...  Nev.. 

Cleveland,  t .  Dak. 

Colchis .  N.H. 

Commonwealth, a..  Nev. 

Comstock,  a.  a .  Nev.. 

Con.  Imperial,  a.  a.  Nev., 

Con.  Pacific,  a . Cal.. 

Cons  SUver,  a .  Ho... 

Creaoent,  a.  I, . Colo. 

Crocker,  a..., .  ArU. 

Crowell,  a . N.  C. 

Dablonega,  a . Ga. .. 

Dandy,  a . Colo. 

Decatur,  A .  Colo. 

Denver  City,  a.  L  . .  Colo. 

Denver  Gold,  a . Colo 

Durango,  a .  Cole 

Eastern  Dev. Co.,  Lt.  N.  £ 

—'El  Cristo,  a.  a . tj.S.1 

El  Dorado,  a . .  C<U. 

El  Talento,  a .  U.AC 

Empire,  a .  Utah 

Eureka  Tunnel,  a.  l.  Nev. 

Kxcheauer .  Nev . 

Found  Trea8ure,0M.  Nev.. 

Gogebic  L  Syn.,  1 ...  Wla. 

Gold  Cup,  a .  Colo. 

GKilden  Era,  a . .  Hon. 

Gold  Placer,  a .  Colo. 

Gold  Rock,  a .  Cal. 

Goodsbaw,  a . Cal.. 

Grand  Belt, a .  Tex. ' 

Grand  Duke . Colo. 

Great  Remanoe,  a...  I7.8.C 
Gragory-Bobtall, a..  Colo. 

Gregory  Con.,  a....  Hon. 

Harlem M.ft  M.Co,a.  Cal.. 

Head  Cent,  ft  Tr.AO  ArU. 

Hector,  a .  Cal.. 

HI.  I  Highland,  0 . Mich 

69  Hollywood . .  Cal.. 

76  Hortense,  a .  Colo. 

71  Huron,  c .  Hlch 

72  Iron  Gold  ft  SUver,  a  N.  M 

73  Ironton,  1 .  WU. 

74  Iroquois,  o  .  Mic^ 

75  J.  D.  Reymert. .  ArU. 

76  Julia  ConA,  a.  a..  ..  Nev.. 

77  Lacrosse,  a . Colo. 

76  Lee  Basin,  a.  L . Colo. 

79  Mayfiower  GraveL..  Cal.. 

80  May  MazeppA  s .  Colo 

81  Medora,  a .  Dak.  23u,uuu 

gv  Mexican,  a.  a . Nev..  lO.OOO.UOU 

83  Middle  Bar  a . Cal. 

84  MUeftStarr, 8.  l...  Colo. 

86  MolUe  Gibson . Colo. 

86  Monitor,  a .  Colo. 

(7  Mutual  Mg.  ft  Sm.  W’sb 
—  Native,  0 .  Mich 

Neath,  a . Colo. 

Nevada  Queen,  a....  Nev 
New  Germany,  a  ...  N.8. 

New  Pittsburg,  a  L  Cole 
N.  Commonw’h,  s...  Nev. 

North  Standard,  a..  Cal.. 

Noonday . Cal.. 

Oneida  Chief,  a . Cal. 

Oriental  ft  MiUer,  a.  Nev., 

OaceolAa .  Nev.. 

Overman,  a,  a .  Nev. 

Park,  a .  Utah 

Peer,  a .  ArU. 

PeerlesAS . ArlA 

Phoenix. .  ArU. 

Phoenix,  a.  a . Ark. 

Phoenix  Lead,  a.  L..  Colo. 

Pligrlra,  a .  Cal.. 

Potusl,  a....  . .  Nev.. 

Proiutite,  a . .  Idah 

Puritan  AO .  Colo. 

Quincy .  Colo. 

Mppwannock, a.s.  Va.. 

Et^  Elephant,  a .  Colo. 

.  Hopes,  a.  A .  Micb 

14  Russell,  a  .  N.C. 

,  Sampson,  a.  A  b. . .  .  Utah 

16  San  Sebastian,  a.....  San.S 

17  Santa  Fe,  o . N.H. 

,  Santiago,  a .  U.B.C 

I  Security,  a .  Colo. 

an  Sheridan .  N.M. 

SUver  Queen,  0 .  Arlz. 

south Bulwer,  a  ..  Cal.. 

South  Hite .  Cal.. 

SoutbPaclfic .  Cal.. 

StanislauAa .  Cal.. 

list.  Kevin,  a.  a . Colo. 

St.  LouU  ft  Mex.,  a.  MeA 
I  St.  Louis  ft  St.  Elmo  Colo. 
'st.L.ftSt.Fellpe,a8.  Mex. 

St  L.  ft  Sonora,  aji.  Mex. 
jSt.  Loula-Yavapal...  ArU. 

Sunday  Lake,  1 .  Micb 

;  SuUivan  Cons.  a.  .  Dak. 

Sutter  Creek,  a . Cal . . 

Sutro  Tunnel .  Nev_ 

,  Sylvanite,  a  .  Colo.  I 

187  Tayior-PlumaA  a...  Cal.. 

188  Tioga  ConA,  a .  Cal. . 

139  Tornado  Cons,  a  a  Nev. 

140  TortUlta, a.s .  ^a 

141  TuBcarorA  a .  Nev. 

142  Onion  Con ,  a  a . Nev. 

143  Utah,  a . Nev.. 

144  Whale, a. . .  Colo. 

146  Washington,  o .  Micb 

146  West  Granite  Mt.,  a.  Mon. 

147  YunuL  a  a  a . Aru. 

148  BeUya.a.a . C*  A- 


280,0001  May  1887 


2, 600^760  Dec.  18891  • 


2,00c  000 
300,000 
20U,00o 


O.  Copper.  *  Non-aaaeasable.  t  This  oompaiVi  as  the  Wastorn,  up  to  Deo.  10th,  1881,  paid  •ItlOO.OOO.  t  Non-atae 
(UvldeDds,  and  the  Terra  675,000.  Prevtona  to  ^  eonsoUdatloa  in  Aug.,  1884,  the  OsUfomU  had  pMd  6S1,860|000  in 
idatioB  a<  the  Copper  Queen  with  thaAttaBtAAiut..  1886.  the  Cep  par  Qnaea  bad  pnld81M0.00iBdtTl^ds.  1  UW 


iblefmr  three  renra 
udcBdA  and  tha  O 


I  in  divldcBdA  and 

1,000,600 


ra  i  TheDeadwood 
Oon.  Virgiaia,  240, 
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NEW  TORE  MINING  STOCKS  QUOTATIONS. 


DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES 


Name  and  Locatioei 

or  COMPART. 


Adams,  Colo 

Alice,  Hout . 

Argenta,  Nev . 

Asp  u  Mg  ,  Colo . 

Beicher . 

Belle  isle,  Ner . 

Bodle  Cons., Cal . 

Bos.  &  Hont.,  Mont . 

Breece,  colo . 45 

Bulwcf,  Cal . . 

Caledonia.  Dak  . 

( alumet  ft  Hecla  .... 
Colorado  Central  .... 
Cons.Cal.  ft  va.,NeT. 
Crown  Point,  Ner  ... 
Deadwood,  Dak  ...  . 

Dunkln,  Colo. . 

Eureka  Con . 

Father  ue  amet.Dak  .... 

Franklin,  Mich . 

Freeland,  Coio . V5 

Ouuld  ft  Curry,  Nev. . 

Hale  ft  AorcroBS.NeT 

Holyoke,  Id . 

Hoiuestake,  Dak,... 
durn-SIlTer.Ut-..  ... 
i"on  Silver  . 

Kentuck,  Nev . 

ce  a.viue  c.,  Colo . 

L  iMe  Chief, Colo... . 

Little  Pittsburg, Colo 

.Moulton,  Mont . 

Ml.  Diablo,  Nev . 

Navaj  j,  Aev . 

Noi'tn  Belle  Isle,  Nev. 

North  Star,  CaL . 

Ontario,  Ut . 

Opnir,  Nev . 

Osceola,  Mich . 

Pluius,  Colo. . 

Plymouth,  Cal . 

Quicksilver,  Pref . 

Com . 

Robinson  Cons.  Colo. 

Savage,  Nev . 

sierra  Nevada,  Nev«. 

Sliver  Cord . 

Silver  King  . 

Silver  Mg.  of  L  V.... 

Small  Hopes,  Colo.... 
standard, Cal  ...  .... 

Tamarack  . 

Yellow  Jacket  . 


NON-DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES. 

■  Man.h  1  March  a. I  March 4  |  Marchs  March  B.  |  March T" 


Name  ABO  Looatiob,  March  l.  ,  March  a.i  March  4 

OB  coMPABT.  H.  L.  rs; — lt  h7“l: 


*Ex.  dlvldeud.  tPealt  In  at  the  Hew  York  Stock  Ex.  unlisted  secnritles  ■  tAssessment  unpaid.  Dividend  shares  sold,  7s,.i40 .  Non-dlvidend  shares  sold, 114,900  Total.  New  Yort,  113.‘J40 


BOSTON  MINING  STOCK  QUOTATIONS. 


or  COMPABT- 1  Feb.  2a.  i  Mch.  1.  I  Mch.  3.  i  Mch.  4. 


COAL  STOCKS. 


Marchs.  I  March  4.  I  March  5.  I  March  6.  I  March?. 


San  Franclaco  MlnlnK  Stock  Quotations. 


Feb. 

f  March; 

March; 

March  i 

March] 

March 

28. 

1. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

American  Coal . 

Cambria  Iron . 

Cameron  Coal  &  Iron  Co 

Chea.  &  O.  RR . 

Chic.  &Ind.  Coal  RR.. 

Do.  pref . 

Ool.  &  Hocking:  Coal.. 

Col.,  C.  &  I  . 

Consolidation  Coal.  . 

Del.  &  H.  O . 

D.,  L.  AW.  RR . 

Hocking  Valley . 

Hunt.  &  Broad  Top . .  . 

Do.  pref . 

Illinois  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Lehigh  C.  &  N . 

Lehigh  Valley  RR.  . . . 

Mardiall  Con.  Coal . 

Mahoning  Coal . 

Do.  pref.  . 

Maryland  Coal . 

Morris  &  Elssez . 

New  Central  Coal . 

N.J.  C.  R.R..  . 

N.  Y.  &  8.  Coal . 

N.  Y..  Susq.  &  Western 

Do.  pref . 

N,  Y .  &  Perry  C.  &  I. . . 
Norfolk  &  Western  R.R. 

Do.  pref . 

Penn.  Coal . 

Penn.  RR . 

*Ph.&R.  RR.. . 

Sunday  Creek  Coal . 

Do.  pref . 

Teaneaeee  C.  &  I.  Co... 

Do.  pref . 

Westmoreland  Coal... 


**8ale8  in  New  York.  389,450;  in  Philadelphia,  79,872,  Total  sales  586,865. 


Makch  8,  18fi0, 


m 


TtlK  AND  MINING  JODDNAD. 


KTOCK  jHAHKKT  QUOTATIONS. 

Kaltlmorr,  Ifid* 

Hid.  Asked. 

CoMPANV.  L.  H.  L.  H. 

Atlantic  Coal .  l.-M) 

Balt.  &N.  C . 00  .11®.  12 

Hit;  Vein  Coal .  — 

(Conrad  Hill . 

Oona.  Coal . 

Diamond  Tunnel . 23Vk 

(leortce's  Crk.  C  . . . . 

Lake  Chrome . 

Maryland  A  i'barlolte . 

North  State  (Balt.) . 

Ore  Knob . 10(_ 

Silver  Valley . .Vi®.tJ0  <1.">®.8(I 

Prices  bid  and  askeo,  lowest  and  hii;heHt, 
duiinK  the  week  endiiii;  March  5th. 

HiriniiiKlianit  Ala. 


.16 

.‘26 

23)4 

.40 

...  .'l>5 

'.06 

■l()®!i:i 

.12 

Bid. 

Aski>d. 

COMPANV. 

L.  H. 

L.  H. 

Ala.  R.  Mill  Co. 

$100 

$60 

•  Alice  F'urnace. 
Anna  Howe  G. 

$104)4 

Mg.  Co . 

$^ 

Bessiiier  l.aiid. 

$33)4®$:vt 

$:i4f4‘@U15 

Bir.  Mg.&  M'g. 
Cshaba  Coal 

$M) 

Mg  Co . 

Csmille  Gold 

$60 

$65 

Mg.  Co . 

De  Bardeleben 

C.  &  I.  Co.... 

$6.5 

$80 

Decat.  L.  Pup. 

$1094 

$11)4 

DeeaturMin.L. 

$ii 

$23 

Knsley  Land  .... 

♦Kuresa  . 

Florence  L.  & 


*14 
1 102 


Mg.  Co . 

$*>() 

■  $'i 

Gadsen  Land  . 

Heela  Coal  Co. 

^(0 

Hen.  8.  &  M.Co 

$101 

Mag-Ellen.. .  . 

Mary  T.ee  C.  & 

»I00 

R.  Co . 

Sheffield  C.  & 

$:u) 

I.  Co . 

$«7)4 

Slues  1.  &  S _ 

$61 

tSIoss  1.  &  S.. . . 

$»5)4 

ttSloss  I.  &  8. 
I'uscaloose  C. 

$7894 

1.  &  L.  Co  . 

$•21 

Tenn.C.  &  I.  Co. 

$61 

$65 

“  rrai. 

$101 

$10.5 

St.  Louie.  March  .*>. 


Woodstock  l.Co. 


Prices,  hit(liest  and  lowest,  hid  and  asked 
durini;  week  endini;  March  lid. 

*  Bonds,  t  First  mortgaKe.  ft  Second 
mort(;ai;e. 

KaiiHas  Clt)’j  Illo.  March  3. 

t'o.Mi'A.NY.  Par  value.  Hid.  Asked. 

Hen  Harrison .  $25.(k)  IS.I.OO 

Hurch,  L.  &  Z.,  Mo...  1 

Express  Uroiip . 

Hillsboro  Uolu . 

Fanners’  Coal  Co  . 

Ida  Mill,  S.,  N.  Mex  100 

Kansas  City  L.  &  Z . 

Kan.  City  M.  &  M.Co.  ...  2.G0*  3.00 

K.  C.,  Colo .  . 

Kentuck,  Z..  Ma .  1 

La  Motte,  Mo .  100 

Leona . ; . 

Maverick,  S.,  Colo _  10 

Minnoqiia  Zinc . 

Quarlz  Mt . 

Huby  Silver . 

Sonora,  (5.  &  S.,  Mex.  10 

.Standard.  S,  S.,  ('!olo . 

Silver  Monunicnt . 

Templar,  N.  Mex .  1 

The  Sylph . 

Webb  inty,  1...  Z.,  Mo.  5 
Wichita,  L.  Z.,  Kan...  100 


.•20 

.75 


50.00 

’.iw 


.25 

.67 

1.12 


ii.&’i 


75.00 

100 


100.00 

1-25 

1.00 

.45 

l.(H) 

3!oO 

1.00 

2..V) 


30.00 

4*2.00 


.40 

Plttsburic*  I'a. 

(Mmi’any.  H.  L.  Closint; 

Alletcheny  Gas  Co . $41.00  $ .  $41.00 

HridKewater  GasCo..  30.00 
Chart iers  Val.  Gas  ...  l.'i.OO 

('olunibia  Oil  Co . 

Consolidated  Gas  Co.  .39.00 

Kast  Knd  Gas  Co _  60.00  60.00 

Forest  Oil .  .  ... 

Hazicwood  Oil  Co .  51.00  50.00  .51.00 

La  Noria  Miuini; . *25 

Luster  Mt;.  Co . 19.63 

Manuf'turers  GasCo.  20.00 
Nat,  Gas  Co.  of  W.  V a  70.00 
N.Y.&Clev.GasCoal.  31.00 

Ohio  Valle}'  Gas . . 

Manstield  C.  &  C.  Co..  ‘20  00 


12.00 


39.00 


.‘25 

19.00 

20.00 

70.00 

31.00 


20.00 


Pennsylvania  Gas  ... 
People’s  N.  G.  &  P. 

14.50 

13.00 

13.50 

(3o . 

16.00 

15.00 

1600 

Philadelphia  Co . 

'32.2.5 

•30.25 

.32.00 

Iboe  Hun  GasCo . 

77.00 

IbUsburg  Gas . 

67.00 

K.O'.) 

Silverton  Mg.  Co _ 

1.25 

1.25 

South  Side  Gas . 

Tuna  Oil  Co . 

68.0() 

isioo 

Union  Gas . 

Washington  Gil  Ca. 

W'house  Brake  Co.. 

60.00 

5.5.00 

60.25 

VV’house  A.  B.  (3o. . . 

110.00 

108.00 

109.00 

W’house  £. Light.  .. 

4600 

44.00 

45.50 

C.LOaiNO  l•RI^K8. 

Company.  Bid. 

Adams,  Colo .  $  .60 

15 


.‘22Mi 

*28.50 

.01’^ 

‘.03 

M14 


American  &  Nettie . 

Anderson . 

Aztec,  N.  Mex . 

Hi  Metallic . 

Hlack  Uak,  Cal . 

Hlack  Spar . 

Hremcn . . 

Huckskin  . 

Carriboo,  Idaho . 

Central  Silver . 

Cleveland,  Colo . 

(ileveland,  Idaho . 

Cojur  d'Alene . 

Dinero,  Colo . 

Golden  Kra,  Mont . 

Golden  KiiiK . 

Gold  Hun  . 

Granite  Mountain, Mont. 

Hoiie,  Mont . . 

InKraiii . 70 

Iron  Clad . 

Ivanhoc,  Colo . 

I.  X.  U.  Colo . 

Keystone . 

La  Union . 

Little  Giant . 

Maior  Uudd,  Mont . 

Mexican  Imp.,  Mex _ 

-Michael  Hreen  . 

Montrose  Placer,  Colo.. 


Asked. 
$  .75 
1.25 


.30 

29.00 

.02 


.2m 

.'lieiii 

.80 

.’(1*2  ’ ' 
.11 
.01 


06 

.0.3)4 

vm 

03)4 


.03)4 

.06)4 

.‘*23)4 

.0.5 

.40 

1.00 


.13 

.01)4 


.04 

.17)4 


Mountain  Lion . 

Neath,  Colo . 

Old  Colony . 

Old  Jesuit . 

Pat  Murphy,  Colo . 

Pedro . 

Phillips,  Colo . 

l*ine  Grove,  Idaho . 

(Jueen  of  the  West, 

Idaho . 

Haspberry.  Mont . 

San  Vranci.sco.  Mont. . . 


Wmoreland  &  Camb.  *20.00  20.00 

WheelinirGas . *21.00  18.00  *20.00 

Yankee  Girl  Mg... ...  3.^)  3.00 

**  Actual  selling  price. 

Prices  highest,  lowest  and  closing  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  March  6th. 

Sales  during  the  week  ending  March  6, 
1890: 

Philadelphia  Co.  .350  shares.  $32t4(d$30>'4 
Sales  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
week  ending  March  7 :  .^Price^ 

Sales.  H.  L. 

'American  Cotton  Oil...  13,695  27f4 

National  Lead .  19,760  18^  17 

Sugar . 186,058  eSh  60)4 

*  Trust  receipts. 


Silver  Kell . 

Small  Holies,  Colo . 

Tourtelottc,  Colo . 

West  Granite,  Mont... 

Wire  Patch . 

Yuma,  Ariz . 


.1894 

.20 

.10 

.67)4 

.70 

.45 

.61)4 

.6394 

4W)4 

.09 

.10 

.11 

ioT 

.10 

.10)4 

.0*2 

.02)1, 

.1)6 

.08)4 

.10 

.04)4 

.03 

.04 

1.25 

lo“ 

l.(i5 

.06)4 

.07 

a 

Trust  Ntocks.  March  7. 
The  following  closing  potations  are 
rciKirted  to-day  by  C.  I.  Hudson  &  Co., 
members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange: 
Ckrtikicatks. 

American  Cotton  Oil,  old. ...  $35  (<;$ 
'American  Cotton  Oil.  now...  *27  27)4 

Cattle  Trust .  15 

Distillers’  &  Cattle  Feeders’.  37  37)4 

Linseed  Oil .  (<*  41)^ 

National  Lead .  18  if*  18)4 

Natural  Gas .  1*25  (ft  .. 

Standard  Oil .  (<;166)4 

Sugiir  Heflneries .  67)4('^  68 

'These  are  the  American  Cotton  Oil 
Central  Trust  Co.’s  receipts  and  are 
known  as  new,  and  represent  the  old  cer- 
titicatos  which  have  been  deposited  in 
the  Central  Trust  C.o.  in  furtherance  of 
the  reorganization  plan— from  a  trust  to 
a  corporation . 

Foreign  Quotations. 
London. 

Highest.  Lowe)'. 


Alinada,  Mex . 

is  6d. 

Is. 

Amador.  Cal  — .  . 

18s. 

16  . 

Appalachian.  N.  C . 

Is 

(id. 

Canadian  Pbos.  Canada 

j:94 

Carlisle,  N .  Mex  . 

lis. 

28.  (W. 

Colorado,  Colo . 

49. 

38. 

Comstock,  Utah . 

Condova . 

Cons.  Esmeralda.  Nev.. 

48.  6d. 

3.<.  6d. 

Denver  Gold,  Colo.. 

Is. 

(id. 

Dickens  Custer,  Idaho. 

'•is. 

28.  6d. 

East  Arevalo,  laaho.  ... 

.Is. 

2s. 

Eberhardt,  Nev  . 

El  Callao.  Venezuela _ 

FJmore.  Idaho  . 

3s.  (id. 

E)mpire,  Mont  . 

6d. 

Garfield,  Nev . 

48  6d. 

38.  6d. 

lay  Hawk  Muni  ...  . 

.'is.  6d. 

28  (id. 

Josephine,  Cal . 

4b. 

•^8. 

Kohinoor.  Colo . 

*28.3d. 

Is.  Od. 

I.A  Luz,  Hex . 

Is,  6.1. 

Is. 

La  Trinidad,  Mex . 

LaVaUra,  Mexico _ 

l)4s. 

l)4s- 

Montana  Lt. ,  Mont  .... 

£i)4 

£1  :t-16 

New  California.  Colo... 

10s. 

Os. 

New  Consolidated . 

Is. 

6d. 

New  Eberhardt,  Nev. . . 

Is. 

(id. 

New  Kmma.  8..  Utah  .. 

28.  3d. 

Is.  »d. 

New  FlagstafT.  Utah... 

2s. 

Is.  6a. 

Newfoundland,  N.  F  . 

3s. 

28. 

N  Gold  Hill,  N.  C . 

Is.  .3d. 

9d. 

New  Hoover  Hill,  N.  C. 

Is.  6d. 

18. 

Old  Lout,  Colo . 

m 

f94 

Palmarejo,  Mex  . 

188. 

17a. 

Pinos  Alios,  Hex . 

1  13-168. 

1  1I-16S. 

Pittsburg  Cons..  Nev.. 

*2s. 

Is. 

Richmond  Con..  Nev... 

194s. 

l}4a 

Rubv&Dunderberg.Nev 

9d. 

:id. 

Sam  Cbristan,  N.  C. .  .. 

*28.  :id. 

Is.  9d. 

Sierra  Buttes.  Cal.. 

.‘>s. 

48. 

**  Plumas  Eur . 

1  1-166. 

15  168. 

Sonera,  Mex . 

Is. 

(id. 

Stuoly,  N.  C  . 

.*)8.  6d. 

*2s.  6d. 

Unit^  Mex'can,  Mex.. 

8s. 

68. 

U.  S.  Placsr,  Colo . 

38.  9d. 

3$.  3d 

Viola  Lt. .  Idaho 

*2a.  :id. 

Is.  9d. 

Highest  and  lowest  nrices  duiing  the 
week  ending  Feb.  22d. 

Paris. 

Francs.  Francs. 

Belmez.  Spain . 676.00  676.00 

Callao.  Venez .  75.00  75.00 


Callao  Bis,  Venez .  4.00  4.00 

East  Oregon.  Ore.  .  .  .  10  .50  10.50 

Forest  Hill  Divide.  Cal  180.00  IRO 10 

Golden  River,  Cai  . 4  J0.(HI  400.00 

“  parts..  .  66.00  6.5  00 

Lexington,  Mout . 13.5.00  13.5.00 

**  parts .  4.25  4.25 

Ouray,  Colo .  10.00  10.00 

Rio  Tinto.  Spain . .37.5.00  .3’75  (M) 

Tbarsis,  Spain . . 116  00  115.00 

Highest  and  lowest  prices  during  the 
week  ending  Feb.  *20th. 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

These  quotations  are  for  wholesale  lots 
in  New  York. 

CHEiniCALN  AND  JUINKRALN. 

Acid— Acetic,  «  100  Hw . $1.75®$2.00 

Muriatic,  18*,  V  100  lbs . 1.00®1.60 

Muriatic,  20',  «  100  lbs . 1.12)4®  1.75 

Muriatic,  *22*  V  lUO  lbs . 1.37)4®2.00 

Nitric,  36“,«  100  lbs .  4.00®4.25 

Nitric,  4*2',  V  100  Iba .  a.00®6.26 

Oxalic,  |l  100  lbs . 6.50®10.50 

Sulphuric,  60",  V  100  lbs . 80®J.25 

Sulphuric,  66',  100  lh«..  ..  1.00®1.75 

Alkall- 

BeOned,  48  p.  c  . 1.60®  1.55 

ReHned.  58' . 1.40®1.45 

41uni--Lump,  V  lb .  194 

(Iround,  V  lb . 1)4@~ 

Lump  V  ton,  Liverpool . £4 17  6 

Sulpbats  of  Alumina,  99  ton . £4  10 

Aqua  Ammonia— 18°,  ft  .  494 

20°,fllb .  6 

*2’2',  «lb .  6®7 

‘26',f  lb . 10®  11 

Ammonia— Sul.,  V  100  Iba . 3.i5 

Carb.,  per  lb . '7M®8)4 

Arsenic- White,  powdered,  99  lb..‘<)4®:H4 

Red.  ft  lb  .  593®694 

l^ite,  at  Plymouth,  99  ton.  ..£12  *2  6d. 

Asbestos— Am.,  p.  ton . $50®$:100 

Italian,  p.  ton,  c.  i.  f.  L’pool..£18®£60 

Asphaltum— P.  ton  .  . i:i.00 

Prime  Cuban.  ^  L . 4)4®5)4c 

Hard  Cuban,  99  ton .  $28,00 

Trinidad.  reBned,  ft  ton .  $30.00 

Barytes— Sulph.,  Am.  prime  wbitel7®‘20 
Sulph., foreign, floated,  p.  ton.  10)4®2 1.50 
Suipb.,  off  color,  p.  ton  . .  ..11.5(J®14.00 

Carb.,  lump,  f.o.b.  L’pool,  ton _  £6 

No.  1,  casks,  Runcorn  “  £4  10  0 

No  2.  bags,  Runcorn  “  “  3  15  0 

Bleach— Over  35  p.c.,  ft  lb . 1.70®L75 

Borax-Reflned,  99  lb . 9)4®994 

Concentrated . 794®894 

Reflned  at  Liverpool,  ft  ton . £20 

Brimstone— Nee  Sulphur. 

Bromine- ft  lb . 37®.38 

Chalk— ft  ton .  1.75 

Precipitated,  99.  Ih . 494®6 

China  Clay— Engliab,  99  tonl3.50®18.i50 

Southern.  V  ton .  13.50 

Chrome  Yellow— ft  lb .  10®25 

Cobalt-Oxide,  99  lb .  ..*2*60®*2*90 

Copper — Sulph.  EDgli8bWk8,ton£20®  £21 
Copperas— Common,  ft  100  Ibe. . .  70 

Best,  99  100  lbs . 75®  1.(10 

Liverpool,  99  ton,  in  casks.' . £1  15s. 

Cream  of  Tartar— Am.  9^ _  2*2)4 

Powdered,  99  p.  . .  *23 

Kmery— Grain,  ft  lb .  .  4)4®5 

Hour,  99  lb  .  294®^ 

Feldspar— Ground,  99  ton . lo.UO 

Fuller’s  Earth— Lump,  99  bbl.  .00®95 

Powdered,  ft  lb .  1)4®~ 

Gyusum— Calcined,  99  bbl.  ...  1.25®1.50 

1  oa  I  ne— Resublimed .  2.75 

Kalult— ftton .  lU.OO 

Kaolin— Nee  China  CUty. 

Lead-Red,  ^  lb . 6«®9 

White,  American, in  oil,  99  lb....6^®7)4 

White,  English,  V  lb  . 8^® 894 

Acetate,  or  sugar  of,  white . ]*2®i:i 

Lime  Acetate— Amer.  Brown.  .95®1.00 
“  Gray  1.75®  1.87)4 

Litharge- Powdered,  ft  lb . 6)4l®6^ 

English  flake,  ft  lb . 9®9)4 

HlaKueslte— Greek,  99  ton . *20.00 

manganese— Crude,  per  unit...  .23®. 28 

Oxide,  ground,  per  lb . 2)4®0)4 

mercurlc-Chlorlde  —  (Corro¬ 
sive  Sublimate}  99  lb . 70®72 

mineral  Woolj-99  lb .  2 

miczi— In  sheets  according  to  size, 

1st  quality.  ^  lb . 25®$6.00 

Ochre- Yellow,  “B.  F.,”  99  ton, 

f.o.b.  mill  .  30.00 

“  J.  F.  L.  S.,*’ 99  lb.  ex  dock...  2)4 

Phosphate  Bock— S.  Carolina, 

per  ton  i.  o.  b.  Charleston.  5.75®7.('0 
Ground,  ex  vessel  New  York.  ILOO 

Canadian  Apatite,  lump,  f .  o.  b.  at 

Montreal,  ft  ton .  16.00 

Phosphorus— 99  lb . 70® 75 

Plumbago— Ceylon,  99  lb .  4®5 

American,  fl  lb .  5®7 

Potassium— Cyanide,  ft  lb . 38®40 

Bromide,  99  lb .  33 

Chlorate,  ft  lb .  13®  10 

Carb.  99  lb . 4.70®5.54 

Caustic,  ^  lb .  7)4®  8 

Iodide . 2.6o@*2.70 

Muriate,  ft  100  lbs .  1.80 

Nitrate,  reflned,  99  lb .  6®8 

Bichromate,  99  lb  .  10)4®11 

Sulphaie,  99  100  lbs . 2.30®2  35 

Yellow  Prussiate,  ft  lb . 17)4®  18 

Red  Prussiate.  ft  lb . 4£(^45 

Pumice  Stone — Select  lumps,  lb.  3)4 

Origisal  cte.,  99  lb . . .  194®'J 

Powdered,  pure,  ft  lb . 2)4®2)4 

Pyrites— Non-cupreous,  p.  units  lOd 
Quarts— Ground,  99  ton.  14.00®  16.00 

Rotten  Stone— Powdered,  99  lb..3)4®3)4 
Lump,  fl  lb..  .  .  .  6®  10 

Salt— Liverpool,  ground  99  sack.  .  75® 80 

Turk's  Island,  99  busn . 25®?8 

Salt  Cake-99  lb . 60®62)4 

Saltpeter— t^rude,  99  lb .  5)4®^ 

Reflned,  fl  lb . 6®8 


Soda  Ash— Carb., 48  4 100  lb...  1.45 

Caustic,  48  4 .  1.3U 

Sods  Caustic,  00)( .  2.50 

“  "  70)1 . •2.‘27)4®‘2.35 

“  “  74-6)( . 2.27)4® *2  :(5 

Sal,  English,  99  100  lbs....  1.00 

Sal,  American,  99  100  lbs  .  . ..  .90 

Nitrate.  100  lbs .  1.90®1.B5 

Strontium— Nitrate  99  lb .  9®i<)4 

Sulphnr-RoU,  fl  lb .  194 

Flour.99lb .  .  2 

Crude  Brinoi^De,  2b.,  99  ton.. . .  19.50 

Crude  Brimstone.  Sds.  99  ton.  19  00 

Talc— Ground  French,  99  Ib  ..  ..  1)4®  1)4 

Domestic.  99  ton . $18®S*20 

o.  1.  f.  Liverpool.  99  ton .  £4  5 

Vermillion— American,  99  lb.  ..  61 

English,  fl  lb..  .  .  H*2®85 

Vltrlol-^BIue),  Ordinary,  fl  lb.  .5)4®594 

Extra.  991b .  7 

Zinc  Oxide— Am.,  Dry,  fl  lb .  4)4 

Antwerp,  Red  Seal,  99  lb . 6®6)4 

Paris,  Red  Seal,  fl  lb . 6)4®  < 

*  Spot 


THE  RARER  mETALS. 

Aluminum— (Metallic), fllb.  $'2.®$2. 

Sheet,  per  lb .  2 

Arsenic— (Metallic),  per  lb . 

Barium— (Metallic),  per  gram...  $4. 

Bismuth— (Metallic),  per  ib .  2. 

Cadmium— (Metallic),  per  lb _  1. 

Calcium— (Metallic),  per  giam.  .  10, 

Cerium— (Metallic),  per  gram _  7. 

Chromium— (Metallic),per  gram  1. 

Cobalt— (Metallic),  per  lb .  6 

Dldvmlum— (Metallic), per  gram  9. 
Erbium— (Metallic),  per  gram....  7. 
Gallium— (Metallic),  per  gram . .  .140. 
Gluolnum-(Metanic)  per  gram.  12 
Indium— (Metallic),  per  gram....  9 

Iridium— (Metallic),  per  oz .  7. 

Lanthanum— (Metallic),  per  gr.  10 
Lithium- (Metallic),  per  gram...  10 

Hagnesium— Per  Ib . 4 

manganese— Metallic,  per  Ib...  1 

Obem.  pure,  per  oz.  10 
Holy  bdeiium—(  Metallic),  per  gm. 
Niobium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  5 

Osmium— (Metallic),  per  oz _  6.5. 

Palladium— (Metallic),  per  oz...  35 
Platinum— (Metallic),  per  oz.  ..  9 

Potassium— Metallic,  per  Ib.. . .  ‘28 
Rhodium— (Metallic),  per  gram.  5. 
Ruthenium -(Metallic),  per  gm.  5, 
Bii  bldlum— (Metallic),  per  gram  2 
Selenium— (Metallic),  per  oz..  ..  1 

Sodium— (Metallic)  per  Ib .  *2 

Strontium  (Metallic',  per  gm.. 
Tantallum— (Metallic)  per  gram  9 

Teliirlum— (Metallic)  per  Ib .  5 

Thallium— (Metallic)  per  gram. 
Titantiini— (Metallic)  per  gram.  2. 
Thorium— (Metallic)  per  gram..  17. 

Tungsten— ( Metall ic)  per  oz .  2 

Uraiiliim-(Metallic).  per  Ib .  5 

Vanadium — (Metallic),  per  gm.  22 
Yttrium— (Metallic),  per  grant..  9, 
Zirconium— (Metallic),  per  oz..  05, 

BUILDING  mA'rERIAL. 


Bricks— Pale.  ^  1,000  .  3  25®3.lU 

Jerseys,  99  1.000 .  5.,50®6  £0 

Up  Rivers,  f(  1000 .  6  00®6..50 

Haverstraw  seconds,  99  1000..  6.*2,5@6.50 

Haverstraw  firsts  99  1,000 _ 6.50@7.00 

Fronts,  nominal,  ^  1000. 

Croton . . 14.00®  16.00 

Wilmington .  20.(K)®21.00 

PbiladeTpbia .  ®2*2.00 

Trenton .  ®*22.U0 

Baltimore . 

Building  Stone— Amherst 

freestone,  99  cu.  ft .  95®1.00 

Brownstone,  99  cu.  ft .  1.00®  1.35 

Granite,  rough,  99  cu.ft .  45®1.*2.5 

Granite,  Scoten  99  cu  ft..  ..  1.00®1.15 
Cement- Rosendale,  99  bbl  .85®l.lb 
Portland,  American,  $  bbl...  2  15® ‘2.45 
Portland,  foreign ,  99  bbl..  ..  2.30®2.40 
Portland,  “  special  brand8.2.45®2.75 

Roman,  bbl.  . .  2.6,5®*2.85 

Keene's  coarse,  ^  bbl .  4.50®5.,50 

Keene’s  fine,  fl  obi . 7,0o®8.25 

Slate— Ibirpie  and  green  roof¬ 
ing.  fl  100  ft .  7.00®7.60 

Red  roofing,  99  100  sq.  ft. . .  12.00 

Black,  roofing,  fl  100  sq.  ft. . .  4.‘25®5..':0 
Lime— Rockland,  common  ^  bbl...  .1.00 

Rockland,  fliiishing,  99  bbl .  1.‘20 

St.  John, com.  and  finish,  99  bbl.  .90®.95 
Glens  Falls,  com.  and  fin.,  $  bbl  .85®1.1U 

Labor— Ordinary,  day .  1.50®‘2.00 

Masons,  day . 4.00 

Plasterers,  fl  day . 4.00 

Carpenters.  99  day . 3.50 

Plumbers,  99  day .  3.50 

Painters,  fl  day . 2..50®.3.5() 

Stonesetters,  $  day . 3.50®4.00 

Tilelayers,  99  day . 3.50®4.50 

Bricklayers,  99  day .  4  00 


THE  ENGINEERING  AND 
MINING  JOURNAL  will  thank 
any  one  who  will  indicate  any 
other  articles  which  might  with 
advantage  be  quoted  in  these 
tables  or  who  will  correct  any 
errors  which  may  he  found  iii 
these  quotations. 


